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fu turner  had  now  completely  pad 
•*•  away  while  Tommy  was  receiving 
thefe  improvements  at  the  houfe  of  Mr- 
Barlow.  In  the  courfe  of  this  time,  both 
his  body  and  mind  had  acquired  additional 
vigour;  for  he  was  neither  fo  fretful  and 
humourfome,  nor  fo  eafily  affecled  by  the 
viciffitudes  of  the  feafon. 

And  now  the  winter  had  fet  in  with  un- 

ufual  feverity.     The  water  was  all  frozen 

B  2  into 
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into  a  folid  mafs  of  ice ;  the  earth  was  bare 
of  fooclj  and  the  little  birds  that  ufed  to  hop 
about  and  chirp  with  gladnefs,  feemed  to 
lament  in  filence  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  Tommy  was  one  day  furprifed, 
when  he  entered  his  chamber,  to  find  a  very 
pretty  little  bird  flying  about  it.  He  went 
down  (lairs  and  informed  Mr.  Barlow,  who, 
after  he  had  feen  the  bird,  told  him  it  was 
called  a  Robin- red- bread;  and  that  it  was 
•naturally  more  tame  and  difpofed  to  cultivate 
the  fociety  of  men  than  any  other  fpecies. 
But,  at  prefent,  added  he,  the  little  fellow  is 
in  want  of  food,  becaufe  the  earth  is  too 
hard  to  furnifh  him  any  afMance,  and  hun- 
ger infpires  him  with  this  unufual  boldnefs. 
Why  then,  faid  Tommy,  fir,  if  you  will  give 
me  leave,  I  will  fetch  a  piece  of  bread  and 
feed  him.  Do  fo,  anfwered  Mr.  Barlow,  but 
firft  fet  the  window  open,  that  he  may  lee 
you  do  not  intend  to  take  him  prifoner. 
Tommy  accordingly  opened  his  window, 
and,  fcattering  a  few  crumbs  of  bread  about 
the  room,  bad  the  fatisfadion  of  feeing  his 

gueft 
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hop  down  and  make  a  very  hearty 
nic.il.  He  then  fk'.v  out  of  the  room,  and 
;  upon  a  neighbouring  tree,  Tinging  all 
the  lime,  as  if  to  return  thanks  for  the  hoi- 
pi  taiky  he  had  met  with. 

"Tommy  was  greatly  delighted  with  his 
nc\v  acquaintance,  and  from  this  time 
never  failed  to  fet  his  window  open  every 
morning,  and  fcatter  fome  crumbs  about 
the  room ;  which  the  bird  perceiving  hopped 
fearlefs  in,  and  regaled  himfelf  under  the 
protection  of  his  benefactor.  By  degrees, 
the  intimacy  increafed  fo  much,  that  little 
Robin  would  alight  on  Tommy's  fhoulder, 
and  whittle  his  notes  in  that  fituation,  or 
eat  out  of  his  hand;  all  which  gave  Tommy 
fo  much  faii s faction,  that  he  would  fre- 
quently call  Mr.  Barlow  and  Harry  to  bs 
witnefs  of  his  favourite's  carefles  j  nor  did 
he  ever  eat  his  own  meals  without  referving 
a  part  for  his  little  friend. 

It  however  happened  that  one  day  Tom- 
my went  up  flairs  after  dinner,  intending 
to  teed  his  bird  as  ufual ;  but  as  foon  as  he 
B  3  opened 
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opened  the  door  of  his  chamber,  he  dif- 
covered  a  fight  that  pierced  him  t^  the 
very  heart.  His  little  friend  and  innocent 
companion  lay  dead  upon  the  floor  and 
torn  in  pjjeces ;  and  a  large  cat  taking  that 
opportunity  to  efcape,  foon  directed  his 
fufpictons  towards  the  murderer.  Tommy 
inftantly  ran  down  with  tears  in  his  ,syes, 
to  relate  the  unfortunate  death  of 'his  fa- 
vourite to  Mr.  Barlow,  and  to  demand 
vengeance  againft  the  wicked  cat  that  had 
occafioned  it.  Mr.  Barlow  heard  him 
with  great  companion,  but  afked  what: 
puniQiment  he  wifhed  to  inflict  upon  the 
cat. 

TOMMY. 

Oh !  fir,  nothing  can  be  too  bad  for  that 
cruel  animal.     I   would    have   her  killed, 
as  (he  killed  the  pcor  bird. 
Mr.  BARLOW. 

But  do  you  imagine  that  (lie  did  it  ouc 
of  any  particular  malice  to  your  bird,,  or 
merely  becaufe  fhe  was  hungry,  and  accuf- 
tomed  to  catch  her  prey  in  that  manner  ? 

Tommy 
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Tommy  confiderecl  fome  time,  but  at 
lad  he  owned  that  he  did  not  fufpeft  the 
cat  of  having  any  particular  fpite  againft 
his  bird,  and  therefore  hefuppofed  (he  had 
been  impelled  by  hunger. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Have  you  never  obferved  that  it  was  the 
property  of  that  fpecies  to  prey  upon  mice 
and  other  little  animals  ? 

TOMMY. 
Yes,  fir,  very  often. 

Mr.  BARLOW* 

And  have  you  ever  corrected  her  for  fo 
doing,  or  attempted  to  teach  her  other 
habits  ? 

TOMMY. 

I  cannot  fay  I  have. — Indeed  I  have 
feen  little  Harry*,  when  the  had  caught  a 
moufe  and  was  tormenting  it,  take  it  from 
her  and  give  it  liberty..  But  I  have  never 
meddled  with  her  myieif, 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Are  you  not  then  more  to  be  biased  than 

the  cat  herlelf  ? — You  have  observed  that 

34  it 
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it  \vas  common  to  the  whole  fpecies  to 
ckftroy  mice  and  little  birds,  whenever  they 
could  furprife  them,  yet  you  have  taken 
no  pains  to  fecure  your  favourite  from  the 
danger;  on  the  contrary,  by  rendering  him 
tame,  and  accjuftoming  him  to  be  fed,  you 
have  expofed  him  to  a  violent  death  which 
he  would  probably  have  avoided  had  he 
remained  wild.  Would  it  not  then  be  juft 
and  more  reafonable  to  endeavour  to  teach 
the  cat  that  (he  muft  no  longer  prey  upon 
little  birds,  than  to  put  her  to  death  for 
what  you  have  never  taughc  her  was  ar> 
offence  ? 

TOMMY. 

But  is  that  poflible  ? 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Very  poffible,  I  fhould  imagine.    But  v*4 
may  at  lead  try  the  experiment. 
TOMMY. 

But  why  fhould  fuch  a  mifchievous  crea- 
ture live  at  all  ? 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Becaufe  if  you  dcilroyed  every  creature 

that 
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that   preys  upon   others,    you   would    per- 
haps leave  few  alive. 

TOMMY. 

Surely,  fir,  the  poor  bird  which  that 
naughty  cat  has  killed,  was  never  guilty 
of iuch  a  cruelty  ? 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

I  will  not  anfwer  for  that.  Let  us  ob- 
ferve  what  they  live  upon  in  the  fields,  we 
(hall  then  be  able  to  give  a  better  account. 

Mr.  Barlow  then  went  to  the  window, 
and  defired  Tommy  to  come  to  him  and  ob- 
ferve  a  Robin  which  was  then  hopping  upon 
the  grafs  with  fomething  in  its  mouth,  aad 
aiked  him  what  he  thought  it  was. 

TOMMY. 

1  protefr,  fir,  it  is  a  large  worm.  And 
now  he  has  fwal lowed  it  !  I  fliould  never 
have  thought  that  fuch  a  pretty  bird  could 
be  fo  cruel. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Do  you   imagine  that  the  bird  is  con- 
fcious  of  all  that  is  fufFered  by  the  infect  ? 
B  5  TOMMY. 
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TOMMY. 

No,  fir. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

In  him  then  it  is  not  the  fame  cruelty 
which  it  would  b?  in  you,  who  are  endow- 
ed with  reafon  and  reflection.  Nature  has 
given  him  a  propenfity  for  animal  food, 
which  he  obeys  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fheep  and  ox  when  they  feed  upon  grafs, 
or  the  afs  when  he  browfes  upon  the  furze 
or  thiftles. 

TOMMY. 

Why  then,  perhaps,  the  cat  did  not  know 
the  cruelty  me  was  guilty  of  in  tearing  that 
poor  bird  to  pieces. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

No  more  than  the  bird  we  have  ju(l  feen 
is  confcious  of  his  cruelty  to  the  infecl. 
The  natural  food  of  cats  confifts  in  rals, 
mice,  birds,  and  fuch  fmall  animals  as  they 
can  fcize  by  violence,  or  catch  by  craft. 
It  was  impoffible  me  mould  know  the  value 
you  Ice  upon  your  bird,  and  therefore  (he 

had 
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had  no   more  intention  of  offending   you, 
than  had  (he  caught  a  moufe. 

TOMMY. 

But  if  that  is  the  cafe,  fhould  I  have 
another  tame  bird,  (he  will  kill  it  as  (he 
has  clone  this  poor  fellow. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

That,    perhaps,    may    be   prevented — -I 
have     heard     people     that  deal    in    birds 
affirm  there   is   a  way  of  preventing  cats 
from  meddling  with  them. 
TOMMY. 

Oh  !  dear  fir,  I  fliould  like  to  try  ir. 
Will  yon  not  (how  me  now  to  prevent  the 
cat  from  killing  any  more  birds  ? 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Moft  willingly. — It  is  certainly  better 
to  correct  the  faults  of  an  animal  than  to 
deftroy  it.  Betides,  I  have  a  particular 
affection  for  this  cat,  becaufe  I  found  her 
when  (he  was  a  kitten,  and  have  bred  her 
up  fo  tame  and  gentle  that  (he  wi  1  follow 
me  about  .like  a  dog.  She  comes  every 
morning  to  my  chamber  door,  and  mews  till 
B  6  flie 
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fhe  is  let  in  ;  and  (he  fits  upon  the  table  at 
breakfaft  and  dinner,  as  grave  and  polite  as 
a  vificor,  without  offering  to  touch  the 
meat.  Indeed,  before  (he  was  guilty  of  this 
offence,  I  have  often  feen  you  ftroke  and 
carefs  her  with  great  aifeclion  ;  and  pufs, 
who  is  by  no  means  of  an  ungrateful  tem- 
per, would  always  [>vir  and  arch  her  tail, 
as  if  (he  was  fenfible  of  your  attention. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  converfation, 
another  Robin,,  fuffering,  like  the  former, 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon,  flew  into 
the  houfe,  and  commenced  acquaintance 
with  Tommy.  But  he,  who  recollected 
the  mournful  fate  of  his  former  bird,  would 
not  encourage  it  to  any  familiarity,  till  he 
had  claimed  the  promife  of  Mr.  Barlow,  in 
order  to  preferve  it  from  danger.  Mr.  Bar- 
low, therefore,  enticed  the  new  gueft  into 
a  frnall  wire  cage,  and  as  foon  as  he  had 
entered  it  Quit  the  door,  in  order  to  prevent 
his  efcaping.  He  then  took  a  fmall  iron 
gridiron,  fuch  as  is  ufrd  to  broil  meat  upon, 
and  having  almoft  heated  it  red  hot,  placed 
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it  erecl  upon  the.  ground,  before  the  cage  in 
which  the  bird  was  confined.  He  then  con- 
trived to  entice  the  cat  into  the  room,  and 
obferving  that  (he  fixed  her  eye  upon  the 
bird,  which  (he  deftined  to  become  her 
prey,  he  withdrew  the  two  little  boys,  in 
order  to  leave  her  unreftrained  in  her  opera- 
tions. They  did  not  retire  far,  but  obferv. 
ed  her  from  the  door  fix  her  eyes  upon  the 
cage,  and  begin  to  approach  it  in  lilence, 
bending  her  body  to  the  ground,  and  almoft 
touching  it  as  (lie  crawled  along.  When 
(he  judged  herfelf  within  a  proper  diftance, 
Hie  exerted  all  her  agility  in  a  violent  fpring, 
which  would  probably  have  been  fatal  to  the 
bird,  had  not  the  gridiron  placed  before 
the  cage  received  the  imprefllon  of  her  at- 
tack. Nor  was  this  difa'ppointment  the 
only  punifhment  (he  was  deftined  to  under- 
go :  the  bars  of  the  machine  had  been  fo 
thoroughly  heated,  that  in  ru(hing  again!.! 
them  (lie  felt  herfelf  burned  in  feveral  parts 
of  her  bodf  ;  and  retired  from  the  field  of 
battle,  mewing  dreadfully  and  full  of  pain  ; 

and 
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and  fuch  was  the  impreiTion  which  this  ad- 
venture produced,  that  from  this  time  ihe 
was  never  known  again  to  attempt  to  de- 
(troy  birds. 

The  coldnefs  of  the  weather  dill  continu- 
ing, all  the  wild  animals  began  to  perceive 
the  effects,  and,  compelled  by  hunger,  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  habitations  of  man 
and  the  places  they  had  been  accuftomed 
to  avoid.  A  multitude  of  hares,  the  mod 
timorous  of  all  animals,  were  frequently  feen 
fcudding  about  the  garden,  in  fearch  of  the 
fcanty  vegetables  which  the  fe verity  of  the 
feafon  had  fparecl.  In  a  fhort  time  they 
had  devoured  all  the  green  herbs  which 
could  be  found,  and  hunger  (till  oppreffing 
them,  they  began  to  gnaw  the  very  bark  cf 
the  trees  for  food.  One  day,  as  Tommy 
was  walking  in  the  garden,  he  found  that 
even  the  beloved  tree  which  he  had  planted 
with  his  own  hands,  and  from  which  he  had' 
promifed  himfelf  fo  plentiful  a  produce  of 
fruit,  had  not  efcaped  the  general  depreda- 
tion, but  had  been  gnawed  round  at  the  root 

and 
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and  killed.     Tommy,   wh6  could  ill  brook 
clifappoinrment,  was  fo  enraged  to  fee  his 
labours   prove  abortive,    that  he  ran  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  to  Mr.  Barlow,  to  demand 
vengeance    againil    the   devouring    hares. 
Indeed,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,    I  am  forry  for 
what  they  have  done,  but  it  is  now  too  late 
to  prevent  it.     Yes,  anfwered  Tommy,  but 
yon  may  have  all  thofe  miichievous  crea- 
tures (hot,    that  they  may  do   no  farther 
damage.     A   little  while  ago,  replied  Mr. 
Barlow,  you  wanted  to  deftroy  the  cat  be- 
caufe  (lie  was  cruel,  and  preyed  upon  living 
animals ;  and    now  you  would  murder  all 
the  hares,  merely  becaufe  they  are  innocent, 
inoffenhve  animals,  that  fubfift  upon  vege- 
tables.   Tommy  looked  a  little  fooliflb,  but 
he  faid,  that  he  did  not  want  to  hurt  them  for 
living  upon  vegetables,  but  for  deftroying 
his  tree.     But,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,  how   can 
you  expedl  the  animal  to  diftinguiih  your 
trees,  from  any  other  ?   You  mould  there- 
fore have  fenced  them  round  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  might  have  prevented  the  hares  from 

reaching 
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reaching  them.  Befides,  in  fuch  extreme 
difhefs  as  animals  now  fuffer  from  the  want 
of  food,  I  think  they  may  be  forgiven  if 
they  trefpafs  a  little  more  than  ufual.  Mr. 
Barlow  then  took  Tommy  by  the  hand,  and 
led  him  into  a  field  at  fome  diftance  which 
belonged  to  him,  and  which  was  fown  with 
turnips.  Scarcely  had  they  entered  the  field, 
before  a  flock  of  larks  rofe  up  in  fuch  innu- 
merable quantities  as  almoft  darkened  the 
air.  See,  fald  Mr.  Barlow,  thefe  little  fel- 
lows are  trefpafling  upon  my  turnips  in  fuch 
numbers,,  that  in  a  (hort  time  they  will  de.- 
ftroy  every  bit  of  green  about  the  field  ;  y<it 
I  would  not  hurt  them  upon  any  account. 
Look  round  the.  whole  extent  of  the  country, 
you  will  fee  nothing  but  a  barren  wafte, 
which  prefents  no  food  either  to  bird  or 
bead.  Thefe  little  creatures  therefore  af- 
femble  in  multitudes  here,  where  they  find 
a  fcanty  fubfiftence,  and  though  they  do  me 
fome  mifchief  they-  are  welcome  to  what 
they  can  find.  In  the  fpring  they  will  en- 
liven our  walks  by  their  agreeable  fongs. 

TOMMY. 
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TOMMY. 

How.  dreary  and  uncomfortable  is  this 
Icaion  of  winter  !  I  wifh  it  were  always 
fu  miner. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

In  forne  countries  it  is  fo  :  but  there  the 
inhabitants  complain  more  of  the  intolera- 
ble hea:  than  you  do  of  the  cold.  They 
would  with  pleafure  be  relieved  by  the 
agreeable  .variety  of  cooler  weather,  when 
they  are  panting  under  the  violence  of  a 
(torching  fun. 

TOMMY. 

Then  I  (hould  like  to  live  in  a  country 
that  was  never  either  difagreeably  hot  or 
cold. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Such  a  country  is  fcarcely  to  be  found ; 
or  if  there  is,  it  contains  fo  fmall  a  portion 
of  the  earth,  as  to  leave  room  for  very  few 
inhabitants. 

TOMMY. 

Then  I  mould  think  it  would  be  fo 
crowded  that  one  could  hardly  ftir ;  for 

every 
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every  body  would  naturally  wifli  to  live 
there. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

There  you  are  miftaken,  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  fined  climates  are  ofcen  lefs  at- 
tached to  their  country  than  thofe  of  the 
worft.  Cullom  reconciles  people  to  every 
kind  of  life,  and  makes  them  equally  fatif- 
foed  with  the  place  in  which  they  are  born. 
There  is  a  country  called  Lapland,  which 
extends  a  great  deal  farther  north  than  any 
part  of  England,  which  is  covered  with  per- 
petual fnows  during  all  the  year,  yet  the 
inhabitants  would  not  exchange  it  for  any 
other  portion  of  the  globe. 
TOMMY. 

How  do  they  live  in  fo  diiagreeable  a 
country  ? 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

If  you  a&  Harry  he  will  tell  you.  Be- 
ing a  farmer,  it  is  his  bufinefs  to  lludy  the 
different  methods  by  which  men  find 
fubfiftence  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
earth. 

TOMMY. 
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TOMMY. 

I    fhould   like   very  much   to   hear,    if 
Harry  will  be  fo  good  as  to  tell  me. 
HARRY. 

You  mnft  know  then,  mafter  Tommy, 
that  in  the  greateft  part  of  this  country 
which  is  called  Lapland,  the  inhabitants 
neither  fow  nor  reap;  they  are  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  ufe  of  corn,  and  know 
not  how  to  make  bread.  They  have  no 
trees  which  bear  fruit,  fcarcely  any  of  the 
herbs  which  grow  in  our  gardens  in  Eng- 
land ;  nor  do  they  pofTefs  either  (beep, 
goats,  hogs,  cows,  or  horfcs. 
TOMMY. 

That  mufl  be  a  difagreeable  country 
indeed  !  What  then  have  they  to  live 
upon  ? 

HARRY. 

They  have  a  fpecies  of  deer  which  is 
bigger  than  the  largefl  flags  which  you 
may  have  feen  in  gentlemen's  parks  in. 
England,  and  very  ftrong.  Thefe  animals 
are  called  rein-deer,  and -are  of  fo  gentle  a 

nature, 
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nature,  that  they  are  eafily  tamed,  and  taught 
to  live  together  in  herds,  and  to  obey  their 
matters.  In  the  fhort  fu miner  which  they 
enjoy,  the  Laplanders  lead  them  out  to 
pafture  in  the  vallies,  where  the  grafs  grows 
very  high  and  luxuriant.  In  the  winter, 
when  the  ground  is  all  covered  over  with 
fnowv  the  deer  have  learned  to  fcratch  away 
the  fnow,  and  find  a  fort  of  mofs  which 
grows  underneath  it,  and  upon,  this  they 
fubfift.  Thefe  creatures  afford  not  only 
food,  but  raiment,  and  even  houfes  to  their 
matters.  In  the  fummer  the  Laplander 
milks  his  herds,  and  lives  upon  the  pro- 
duce; fometimes  he  lays  by  the  milk  in 
wooden  veifels  to  ferve  him  for  food  in 
winter.  This  is  foon  frozen  fo  hard,  that 
when  they  would  ufe  it,  they  are  obliged  to 
cut  it  in  pieces  with  an  hatchet.  Some- 
times the  winters  are  fo  fevere,  that  the 
poor  deer  can  fcarcely  find  even  mofs; 
and  then  the  matter  is  obliged: to  "kill  part 
of  them  arid  live  upon  the  ilefh.  Of  the 
ikins  he  makes  warm  garments,  lor  hiaifelf 

and 
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and  family,    and  (trews  them   thick   upon 
the  ground  to  Deep  upon. 

Their  houfes  are  only  poles  Cluck  fhnr- 
ing  into  the  ground,  and  aimou  joined  at 
top,  excepc  a  little  hole  which  they  leave 
to  Jet  our  the  fmoke.  Thefb  poles  are 
either  covered  with  the  fkins  of  animals, 
or  coarfe  cloth,  or  fometimes  with  turf  and 
the  bark  of  trees.  There  is  a  little  hole 
left  in  one  fide,  through  which  the  family 
creep  into  their  tent,  and  they  make  a 
comfortable  fire  to  warm  them  in  the 
middle.  .  People,  that  are  fo  eafily  con- 
tented, are  totally  ignorant  of  moft  of  the 
things  that  are  thought  fo  neceftary  here. 
The  Laplanders  have  neither  gold,  nor 
filver,  nor  carpets,  nor  cai  ve-work  in  their 
houfes.  Every  man  makes  for  himfelf  all 
that  the  real  wants  of  life  require,  and 
with  his  own  hands  performs  every  thing 
which  is  neceffary  to  be  done.  Their 
food  confifts  either  in  frozen  milk,  or  the 
flefh  of  the  rein-deer,  or  that  of  ihe  bear, 
which  they  frequently  hunt  and  kill.  In-. 
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(lead  of  bread,  they  ftrip  off  the  bark  of 
firs,  which  are  almoft  the  only  trees  which 
grow  upon  thofe  difmal  mountains,  and 
boiling  the  inward  and  mofe  tender  fkin, 
they  eat  it  with  their  flefli.  The  greateil 
happinefs  of  thefe  poor  people  is  to  live 
free  and  unreftrained :  therefore  they  do 
not  long  remain  fixed  to  any  fpot,  but 
taking  down  their  houfes,  they  pack  them 
up  along  with  the  little  furniture  they  pof- 
fefs,  and  load  them  upon  Hedges  to  carry 
and  fet  them  up  in  fome  other  place. 

TOMMY, 

Have  you  not  faid  that  they  have  nei- 
ther horfes  nor  oxen?  Do  they  then  draw 
thefe  fledges  themfelves  ? 

HARRY. 

I  thought  I  (hould  furprife  you,  maf- 
ter  Tommy.  The  rein-deer  which  I  have 
defcribed  are  fo  traceable  that  they  are 
harneffed  like  horfes,  and  draw  the  fledges 
with  their  matters  upon  them  near  thirty 
miles  a  day.  They  fet  out  with  furprifing 
Twiftnefs,  and  run  along  the  fnow,  which  is 
5  frozen 
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frozen  fo  hard  in  winter,  that  it  fuppons 
them  like  a  folid  road.  In  this  manner  do 
the  Laplanders  perform  their  journies, 
and  change  their  places  of  abode  as  often 
as  is  agreeable.  In  the  fpring  they  lead 
their  herds  of  deer  to  pafture  upon  the 
mountains ;  in  the  winter  they  come  down 
into  the  plains,  where  they  are  better  pro- 
tected againit  the  fury  of  the  winds.  For 
the  whole  country  is  wafte  and  defolate, 
deltitute  of  all  the  objects  which  you  fee 
here.  There  are  no  towns,  nor  villages ; 
no  fields  enclofed  or  cultivated  ;  no  beaten 
roads  ;  no  inns  for  travellers  to  Deep  at ; 
no  (hops  to  purchafe  the  neceffaries  or  con- 
veniences of  life  at ;  the  face  of  the  whole 
country  is  barren  and  difmal ;  wherever 
you  turn  your  eyes,  nothing  is  to  be  feen 
but  lofty  mountains  white  with  fnow,  and 
covered  with  ice  and  fogs.  Scarcely  any 
trees  are  to  be  feen,  except  a  few  ftunted 
fir  and  birch.  Thefe  mountains  afford  a 
retreat  to  thoufands  of  bears  and  wolves, 
which  are  continually  pouring  down  and 
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prowling  about  to  prey  upon  the  herds  of 
deer  :  fo  that  the  Laplanders  are  conti- 
nually obliged  co  fight  them  in  their  own 
defence.  To  do  this,  they  fix  large  pieces 
of  flat  board  about  four  or  five  feet  long 
to  the  bottom  of  their  feet ;  and  thus  fe- 
cured,  they  run  along  without  finking  into 
the  fnow,  fo  nimbly,  that  they  can  over- 
take the  wild  animals  in  the  chafe.  The 
bear  they  kill  with  bows  and  arrows,  which 
they  make  themfclves.  •  Sometimes  they 
find  out  the  dens  where  they  have  laid 
themfelves  up  in  the  winter,  and  then  they 
attack  them  with  fpears,  and  generally 
overcome  them.  When  a  Laplander  has 
killed  a  bear,  he  carries  it  home  in  tri- 
umph, boils  the  flelh  in  an  iron  pot,  which 
is  all  the  cooking  they  are  acquainted  with, 
and  invites  all  his  neighbours  to  the  feaft. 
,This  they  account  the  greateft  delicacy  in 
the  world,  and  particularly  the  fat,  which 
they  melt  over  the  fire  and  drink  ;  then, 
fitting  round  the  flame,  they  entertain  each 
other  with  ftories  of  their  own  exploits  in 

hunting 
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hunting  or  filhing,  till  the  fead  is  over. 
Though  they  live  fo  barbarous  a  life,  they 
are  a  good-natured,  fincere,  and  hofpitable 
people.  If  a  flranger  comes  among  them, 
they  lodge  and  entertain  him  in  the  bed 
manner  they  are  able,  and  generally  refufe 
all  payment  for  their  fervices,  unlefs  it  be 
a  little  bit  of  tobacco,  which  they  are  im- 
moderately fond  of  finoking. 
TOMMY. 

Poor  people  !  how  I  pity  them  to  live 
fuch  an  unhappy  life  !  I  mould  think  the 
fatigues  and  hardships  they  undergo,  mud 
kill  them  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time. 
Mr.  BARLOW. 

Have  you  then  obferved  that  thofe  who 
eat  and  drink  the  mod,  and  undergo  the 
lead  fatigue,  are  the  mod  free  from  dif- 
eafes  ? 

TOMMY. 

Mot  always;  for  I  remember  that  there 
are  two  or  three  gentlemen  that  come  to 
dine  at  my  father's  who  eat  an  amazing 
quantity  of  meat,  befides  drinking  a  great 
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deal  or  wine;  and  thefe  poor  gentlemen, 
have  loft  the  ufe  of  almoft  all  their  limbs. 
Their  legs  are  fo  (welled,  that  they  are  al- 
moft as  big  as  their  bodies ;  their  feet  are 
fo  tender,  that  they  cannot  fet  them  to  the 
ground  ;  and  their  knees  fo  ftiff,  that  they 
cannot  bend  them.  When  they  arrive, 
they  are  obliged  to  be  helped  our  of  their 
coaches  by  two  or  three  people,  and  they 
come  hobbling  in  upon  crutches.  But  I 
never  heard  them  talk  about  any  thing  but 
eating  and  di  inking  in  all  my  life. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

And  did  you  ever  obferve  that  any  of 
the  poor  had  loft  the  ufe  of  their  limbs  by 
the  fame  difeafe  ? 


TOMMY. 
I  cannot  fay  I  have. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Then,  perhaps,  the  being  confined  to  a 
(canty  diet,  to  hardship,  and  to  exercife, 
may  not  be  fo  deftructive  as  you  imagine. 
This  way  of  life  is  even  much  lefs  fo  than 
the  intemperance  in  which  too  many  of 

the 
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the  rich  continually  indulge  themfelves. 
I  remember  lately  reading  a  (lory  upon 
this  fubjed,  which  if  you  pleafe  you  (hall 
hear.  Mr.  Barlow  then  read  the  following 

Hlftory  of  a  furprijing  CURE  of  the  GOUT* 

In  one  of  the  provinces  of  Italy  there 
lived  a  wealthy  gentleman,  who,  having  no 
tafte  either  for  improving  his  mind,  or  ex- 
ercifing  his  body,  acquired  an  habit  of 
eating  almoft  all  day  long.  The  whole 
extent  of  his  thoughts  was  what  he  (hould 
eat  for  dinner,  and  how  he  (hould  procure 
the  greateft  delicacies.  Italy  produces 
excellent  wines ;  but  thefe  were  not  enough 
for  our  epicure.  He  fettled  agents  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  France  and  Spain,  to  buy 
up  all  the  mod  generous  and  coftly  wines 
of  thofe  countries.  He  had  correfpond- 
encies  with  all  the  maritime  cities,  that  he 
might  be  conftantly  fupplied  with  every 
fpecies  of  fiftv  Every  poulterer  and  fifh- 
monger  in  the  town  was  under  articles  to 
let  him  have  his  choice  of  rarities.  He 
B  2  alfo 
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alfo  employed  a  man  on  purpofe  to  give 
directions  for  his  paftry  and  defferts.  As 
foon  as  he  had  breakfafted  in  the  morning, 
it  was  his  conftant  practice  to  retire  to  his 
library ;  for  he  too  had  a  library,  although  he 
never  opened  a  book.  When  he  was  there, 
he  gravely  feared  himfelf  in  an  eafy  chair, 
and,  tucking  a  napkin  under  his  chin, 
ordered  his  head- cook  to  be  fent  in  to 
him.  The  head-cook  inftantly  appeared, 
attended  by  a  couple  of  footmen,  who 
carried  each  a  filver  falver  of  a  prodigious 
fize,  on  which  were  cups  which  contained 
fauces  of  every  different  flavour  which 
could  be  devifed.  The  gentleman,  with 
the  greateft  folemnity,  ufed  to  dip  a  bit  of 
bread  in  each,  and  tafte  it ;  giving  his  orders 
upon  the  fubject  with  as  much  earneftnefs 
and  precifion  as  if  he  had  been  figning 
papers  for  the  government  of  a  kingdom. 
Whetf  this  important  affair  was  thus  hap- 
pily concluded,  he  generally  threw  himfelf 
upon  a  couch  to  repair  the  fatigues  of 
fuch  an  exertion,  and  refrefli  himfelf  againft 
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dinner.  When  that  delightful  hour  aif  ived, 
it  is  impoffible  to  clefcribe  either  the  variety 
of  fifh,  flefii,  and  fowl,  which  \^s  fet  be- 
fore him,  or  the  furprifing  greedinefs  with 
which  he  ate  of  all ;  ftimulating  his  appe- 
tite with  the  highed  fauces  and  richeft 
wines,  till  at  length  he  was  obliged  to 
defift,  not  from  being  fatisfied,  but  from 
mere  inability  to  contain  more. 

This  kind  of  life  he  had  long  purfued, 
but  at  lalt  became  fo  corpulent,  that  he 
could  hardly  move.  His  belly  appeared 
prominent  like  a  mountain,  his  face  was 
bloated,  and  his  legs,  though  fwelled  to 
the  fize  of  columns,  feemed  unable  to  fup- 
port  the  prodigious  weight  of  his  body. 
Added  to  this,  he  was  troubled  with  con- 
tinual indegeftions,  and  racking  pains  in 
feveral  of  his  limbs,  which  at  length  ter- 
minated in  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout.  The 
pains,  indeed,  at  length  abated,  and  this  un- 
fortunate epicure  returned  to  all  his  former 
habits  of  intemperance.  The  interval  of 
eafe  however  was  fhort,  and  the  attacks  of 
B  3  his 
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his  difeafe  becoming  more  and  more7  fre- 
quent, he  was  at  length  deprived  of  the 
life  of  almoft  all  his  limbs.  In  this  un- 
happy (late  he  determined  to  confult  a 
phyfician  that  lived  in  the  fame  town,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  performing  many 
furprifing  cures.  Doctor,  faid  the  gentle- 
man to  the  phyfician,  when  he  arrived,  you 
fee  the  miferable  ftate  to  which  I  am  re- 
duced. I  do  indeed,  anfwered  the  phyfician ; 
and  I  fuppofe  you  have  contributed  to  ic 
by  your  own  intemperance.  As  to  intem- 
perance, replied  the  gentleman,  1  believe 
few  have  lefs  to  anfwer  for  than  myfelf ;  I 
indeed  love  a  moderate  dinner  and  fupper, 
but  I  never  was  intoxicated  with  liquor  in 
my  life.  Probably  then  you  fleep  too 
much,  anfwered  the  phyfician.  As  to 
ileep,  faid  the  gentleman,  I  am  in  bed 
near  twelve  hours  every  night,  becaufe  I 
find  the  fharpnefs  of  the  morning  air  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  my  conftitution ;  but 
I  am  fo  troubled  with  a  plaguy  flatulency 
and  heart-burn,  that  I  am  fcarcely  able  to 
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clofe  my  eyes  all  night ;  or  if  I  do,  Hind 
myfelf  almoft  ftrangled  with  wind/  and 
wake  in  agonies.  That  is  a  very  alarming  ' 
fymptom  indeed,  replied  the  doctor;  I  bon- 
der To  many  reftlefs  nights  do  not  entirely 
wear  you  out.  They  would  indeed,  an- 
{\vered  the  gentleman,  if  I  did  not  make 
a  fhift  to  procure  a  little  fleep  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  which  enables  me  to  hold  out 
a  lictle  longer.  As  to  exercife,  continued 
the  doctor,  I  fear  you  are  not  able  to  ufe 
a  great  deal.  Alas !  anfoered  the  fick 
man,  while  I  was  able,  I  never  failed  to 
go  out  in  my  carriage  once  or  twice  a 
week  ;  but  in  my  prefent  fituation  I  can 
no  longer  bear  the  gentleft  motion.  Be- 
fides  difordering  my  whole  frame,  it  gives 
me  fuch  intolerable  twitches  in  my  limbs, 
that  you  would  imagine  I  was  abfolutely 
falling  to  pieces.  Your  cafe,  anfwered  the 
phyfician,  is  indeed  bad,  but  not  quite 
defperate ;  and  if  you  could  abridge  the 
quantity  of  your  food  and  fleep,  you  would 
in  a  (hort  time  find  yourfelf  much  better. 
B  4  Alas! 
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Alas !  anfwered  the  lick  man,  I  find  you 
]ittle  know  the  delicacy  of  my  conftitution, 
or  you  would  not  put  me  upon  a  method 
which  will  infallibly  deftroy  me.  When. 
I  rife  in  a  morning,  I  feel  as  if  all  the 
powers  of  life  were  extinguifhed  within 
me;  my  flomach  is  oppreffed  with  naufea, 
my  head  with  aches  and  fwimming,  and, 
above  all,  I  feel  fuch  an  intolerable  finking 
in  my  fpirits,  that  without  the  affiftance  of 
two  or  three  cordials,  and  fome  reftorative 
foup,  I  am  confident  I  never  could  get 
through  the  morning.  No,  dodlor,  I  have 
fuch  a  confidence  in  your  fkill,  that  there 
is  no  pill  or  potion  you  can  order  me, 
which  I  will  not  take  wiih  pleafure ;  but  as 
to  a  change  in  my  diet,  that  is  impofiible. 
That  is,  anfwered  the  phyfician,  you  \vifh 
for  health  without  being  at  the  trouble  of 
acquiring  it,  and  imagine  that  all  the  con- 
fequences  of  an  ill-fpent  life  are  to  be 
walhed  away  by  a  julep,  or  a  decodtion  of 
fenna.  But  as  I  cannot  cure  you  upon 
thofe  terms,  I  will  not  deceive  you  for  an 
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inftant.  Your  cafe  is  out  of  the  power  of 
medicine,  and  you  can  only  be  relieved  by 
your  own  exertions. 

How  hard  is  this,  anfwered  the  gentle- 
man, to  be  thus  abandoned  to  defpair  even 
in  the  prime  of  life  !  Cruel  and  unfeeling 
do<flor,  will  you  not  attempt  any  thing  to 
procure  me  eafe  ?  Sir,  anfwered  the  phy- 
fician,  I  have  already  told  you  every  thing 
I  know  upon  the  fubject.  I  muft,  how- 
ever, acquaint  you,  that  I  have  a  brother 
phyfician,  who  lives  at  Padua,  a  man  of 
the  greateft  learning  and  integrity,  who  is 
particularly  famous  for  curing  the  gout. 
If  you  think  it  worth  your  while  to  coa- 
fuk  him,  I  will  give  you  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation ;  for  he  never  ftirs  from  home 
even  to  attend  a  prince. 

Here  the  converfation  ended ;  for  the 
gentleman,  who  did  not  like  the  trouble  of 
the  journey,  took  his  leave  of  th.1. phyfi- 
cian, and  returned  home,  very  much  difpi- 
rited..  In  a  little  while  he  either  was,  or 
fancied  himfelf  worfe ;  and  as  the  idea  of 
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the  Paduan  phyfician  had  never  left  his 
head,  he  at  laft  refolutely  determined  to 
fet  out  upon  the  journey.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  had  a  litter  fo  contrived  that  he 
could  lie  recumbent,  or  recline  at  his  eafe 
and  eat  his  meals.  The  diftance  was  not 
above  one  day's  tolerable  journey,  but  the 
gentleman  wifely  refolved  to  make  four 
of  it,  for  fear  of  over-fatiguing  himfelf. 
He  had,  befides,  a  loaded  waggon  attend- 
ing, filled  with  every  thing  that  confti- 
tutes  good  eating ;  and  two  of  his  cooks 
4  went  with  him,  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  his  accommodation  upon  the 
road.  After  a  wearifome  journey,  he  at 
length  arrived  within  fight  of  Padua,  and 
eagerly  inquiring  after  the  houfe  of  Dr. 
Ramozini,  was  foon  directed  to  the  fpot. 
Then,  having- been  helped  out  of  his  car- 
riage by  half  a  dozen  of  his  fervants,  he 
was  flftfwn  into  a  neat  but  plain  parlour, 
from  which  he  had  the  profpec"l  of  twenty 
or  thirty  people  at  dinner  in  a  fpacious 
hall.  In  the  middle  of  them  was  the 
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learned  doctor  himfelf,  who  with  much 
complacence  invited  the  company  to  eat 
heartily.  My  good  friend,  faid  the  doctor, 
to  a  pale-looking  man  on  his  right  hand, 
you  mud  eat  three  flices  more  of  this  roaft 
beef,  or  you  will  never  lofe  your  ague. 
My  friend,  faid  he  to  another,  drink  off 
this  giafs  of  porter ;  it  is  juft  arrived  from 
-England,,  and  is  a  fpecifk  for  nervous  fevers. 
Do  not  ftuff  your  child  fo  with  macaroni, 
added  he,  turning  to  a  woman,  if  yoa 
would  wifti  to  cure  him  of  the  fcrophula. 
Good  man,  faid  he  to  a  fourth,  how  goes 
on  the  ulcer  in  your  leg  ?  Much  better 
indeed,  replied  the  man,  fmce  1  have  lived 
at  your  honour's  table.  Well,  replied  the 
phyfician,  in  a  fortnight  you  will  be  per- 
fectly cured,  if  you  do  but  drink  wine 
enough.  Thank  heaven,  faid  the  gentle- 


man, who  had  heard  all  this  with  infinite 

* 

pleafure,  I  have  at  laft  met  with  a  reafon- 
able  phyfician ;  he  will  not  confine  me  to  ' 
bread  and  water,  nor  ftarve  me  under  pre- 
tence of  curing  me,  like  that  confounded- 
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quack  from  .whofc  clutches  I  have  fd 
luckily  efcaped.  At  length  the  doctor  dif- 
rtiified  his  company,  who  retired  loading 
him  with  thanks  and  bleffings.  He  then 
approached  the  gentleman,  and  welcomed 
him  uith  the  greateft  politenefs,  who  pre- 
fented  him  with  his  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion; which  after  the  phyfician  had  perufed, 
he  thus  accoiled  him  :  Sir,  the  letter  of 
my  learned  friend  has  fully  inftructed  me  in 
the  particulars  of  your  cafe ;  it  is  indeed  a 
difficult  one,  but  I  think  you  have  no  reafon 
to  defpair  of  a  perfect  recovery.  If,  added 
he,  you  choofe  to  put  yourfelf  under  my 
care,  I  will  employ  all  the  fecrets  of  my  art 
for  your  afliftance ;'  but  one  condition  is 
abfolutely  indifpenfable ;  you  muft  fend 
away  all  your  fervants,  and  folemnly  engage 
to  follow  my  prefcriptions  for  at  lead  a 
fnonth :  without  this  compliance  I  would 
not  undertake  the  cure  even  of  a  monarch. 
Doctor,  anfwered  the  gentleman,  what  I  have 
feen  of  your  profeflion,  does  not,  I  confefs, 
much  prejudice  me  in  their  favour,  and  I 

(hould 
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fhould  liefitate  to  agree  to  fnch  a  propofal 
from  any  other  individual.  Do  as  yen  like, 
fir,  anfwered  the  phyfkian  ;  tne  employing 
me  or  not,  is  entirely  voluntary  on  your 
part.  But  as  I  am  above  the  rommon 
mercenary  views  of  gain,  I  never  (lake  the 
reputation  of  fo  noble  an  art,  without  a 
rational  profpeft  of  fuccefs.  And  what 
fuccefs  can  I  hope  for  in  fo  obftinate  a  dif- 
order,  unlefs  the  patient  will  confent  to  a  fair 
experiment  of  what  I  can  effect  ?  Indeed, 
replied  the  gentleman,  what  you  fay  is  fo 
candid,  and  your  whole  behaviour  fo  much 
interefts  me  in  your  favour,  that  I  will  im- 
mediately give  you  proofs  of  the  mod  un- 
bounded confidence.  He  then  fent  for 
his  fervants,  and  ordered  them  to  return 
home,  and  not  to  come  near  him  till  a  whole 
month  was  elapfed.  When  they  were  gone, 
the  phyfician  afked  him  how  he  fupported 
the  journey.  Why  really,  anfwered  he,  much 
better  than  I  could  have  expe&ed.  But  I 
feel  myfelf  unufually  hungry ;  and  therefore, 
with  your  permiffion,  fhall  beg  to  have  they 

hour 
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hour  of  fupper  a  little  haftened.  Moft 
willingly,  anfwered  the  doctor;  at  eight 
o'clock,  every  thing  ihall^be  ready  for  your 
entertainment.  In  the  mean  time  you  will 
permit  me  to  vifit  my  patients. 

While  the  phyfician  was  abfent,  die  gen- 
tleman was  pleafing  his  imagination  with 
the  thoughts  of  the  excellent  fupper  he 
(hould  make.  Doubtlefs,  faid  he  to  him- 
felf,  if  Signor  Ramozini  treats  the  poor  in 
fuch  an  hofpitable  manner,  he  will  fpare 
nothing  for  the  entertainment  of  a  man  of 
my  importance.  I  have  heard  there  are 
delicious  trouts  and  ortolans,  in  this  part  of 
Italy.  I  make  no  doubt  but  the  dodtor 
keeps  an  excellent  cook ;  and  I  (hall  have 
no  reafon  to  repent  the  difmiflion  of  my  fer- 
vants.  With  thefe  ideas  he  kept  himfelf 
fome  time  amufed  ;  at  length  his  appetite 
growing  keener  and  keener  every  inftanr, 
from  fading  longer  than  ordinary,  he  loft 
all  patience,  and,  calling  one  of  the  fervants 
of  the  houfe,  inquired  for  fome  little  nice 
thing  to  ftay  his  ftomach  till  the  hour  of 

fupper, 
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{upper.  Sir,  faid  the  fervant,  I  would  gladly 
oblige  you,  but  it  is  as  much  as  my  place  is 
worth  :  my  mafter  is  the  bed  and  mod 
generous  of  men  ;  but  fo  great  is  his  atten- 
tion to  his  honfe  patients,  that  he  will  not 
fuffer  one  of  them  to  eat  unlefs  in  his  pre- 
fence.  However,  fir,  have  patience ;  in 
two  hours  more  the  fupper  will  be  ready, 
and  then  you  may  indemnify  yourfelf  for  all. 
Thus  was  the  gentleman  compelled  to  pafs 
two  hours  more  without  food,  a  degree  of 
abftinence  he  had  not  practifed  for  almoft 
twenty  years.  He  complained  bitterly  of 
the  flownefs  of  time,  and  was  continually 
inquiring  what  was  the  hour.  At  length  the 
doftor  returned  punctual  to  his  time,  and 
ordered  the  fupper  to  be  brought  in.  Ac- 
cordingly fix  diQies  were  fet  upon  the  table 
with  great  folemnity,  all  under  cover,  and 
the  gentleman  flattered  himfelf  he  mould 
now  be  rewarded  for  his  long  abdinence. 
As  they  were  fitting  down  to  table,  the 
learned  Ramozini  thus  accofted  his  gueft  ; 
Before  you  give  a  loofe  to  your  appetite, 

fir, 
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fir,  I  muft  acquaint  yon,  that,  as  the  moft 
effectual  method  of  fubduing  this  obftinate 
difeafe,  all  your  food  and  drink  will  be  mixed 
up  with  fuch  medicinal  fubftances  as  your 
cafe  requires.  They  will  not  be  indeed 
difcoverable  by  any  of  your  fenfes;  but  as 
their  effects  are  equally  ftrong  and  certain, 
I  mutt  recommend  to  you  to  eat  with  mode- 
ration. Having  faid  this,  he  ordered  the 
difhes  to  be  uncovered,  which,  to  the  ex- 
treme aftonifhment  of  the  gentleman,  con- 
tained nothing  but  olives,  dried  figs,  dates, 
fome  roafted  apples,  a  few  boiled  eggs,  and 
a  piece  of  hard  cheefe.  Heaven  and  earth  ! 
cried  the  gentleman,  lofmg  all  patience  at 
this  mortifying  fpectacle,  is  this  the  enter- 
tainment you  have  prepared  for  me,  with 
fo  many  fpeeches  and  prefaces  ?  Do  you 
imagine  that  a  perfon  of  my  fortune  can 
fup  on  fuch  contemptible  fare  as  would 
hardly  fatisfy  the  wretched  peafants  whom  I 
faw  at  dinner  in  your  hall  ?  Have  patience, 
my  dear  fir,  replied  the  phyfician  ;  it  is  the 
extreme  anxiety  I  have  for  your  welfare  that 

compels 
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compels  me  to  treat  you  with  this  apparent 
incivility.  Your  blood  is  ail  in  a  ferment 
with  the  violent  exercife  you  have  under- 
gone j  and  were  I  ralhly  to  indulge  your 
craving  appetites,  a  fever  or  pleurify  might 
be  the  confequence.  But  to-morrow  I  hope 
you  will  be  cooler,  and  then  you  may  live 
in  a  ftyle  more  adapted  to  your  quality. 
The  gentleman  began  to  comfort  himfelf 
with  this  reflection,  and,  as  there  was  no 
help,  he  at  laft  determined  to  wait  with  pa- 
tience another  night.  He  accordingly  rafted 
a  few  of  the  dates  and  olives,  ate  a  piece  of 
cheefe  with  a  flice  of  excellent  bread,  and 
found  himfelf  more  refrefhed  than  he  could 
have  imagined  was  poflible,  from  fuch  an 
homely  meal.  When  he  had  nearly  fupped 
he  wanted  fomething  to  drink,  and,  obferv- 
ing  nothing  but  water  upon  the  table,  de- 
fired  one  of  the  fervants  to  bring  him  a 
little  wine.  Not  as  you  value  the  life  of  this 
illuftrious  gentleman,  cried  out  the  phyfi- 
cian.  Sir,  added  he,  turning  to  his  gueft, 
ic  is  with  inexprefiible  reludance  that  I 

con- 
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contradict  you,  but  wine  would  be  at  pro 
fent  a  mortal  poifon ;  therefore,  pleafe  to 
content  yourfelf,  for  one  night  only,  with  a 
glafs  of  ihis  mod  excellent  and  refreshing 
mineral  water.  The  gentleman  was  again 
compelled  to  fubmit,  and  drank  the  water 
with  a  variety  of  ftrange  grimaces.  After! 
the  cloth  was  removed,  Signor  Ramozini 
entertained  the  gentleman  with  foine  agree- 
able and  -improving  converfation,  for  about 
an  hour,  and  then  propofed  to  his  patient 
that  he  fnould  retire  to  reft.  This  propofal 
the  gentleman  gladly  accepted,  as  he  found 
himfelf  fatigued  with  his  journey,  and  un- 
ufually  difpofed  to  deep.  The  doctor  then 
retired,  and  ordered  one  of  his  fervants  to 
{how  the  gentleman  to  his  chamber.  He 
was  accordingly  conducted  into  a  neigh- 
bouring room,,  where  there  was  little  to  be 
feen,  but  a  homely  bed,  without  furniture, 
•with  nothing  to  fleep  upon  but  a  matrafs 
almoft  as  hard  as  the  floor.  At  this  the 
gentleman  burft  into  a  violentpadion  again  : 
Villain,  faid  he  to  the  fervant,  it  is  impoffi- 

ble 
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bie  your  mafter  fhould  dare  to  confine  me 
to  fuch  a  wretched  dog-hole  !  (how  me  into 
another  room  immediately  !  Sir,  anfwered 
the  fervant  with  profound  humility,  I  am 
heartily  forry  the  chamber  does  not  pleafe 
you ;  but  I  am  morally  certain  I  have  not 
miftaken  my  mailer's  order,  and  I  have  too 
great  a  refpect  for  you  to  think  of  difobey- 
ing  him  in  a  point,  which  concerns  your 
precious  life.  Saying  this,  he  went  out  of 
the  room,  and,  (hutting  the  door  on  the  out- 
fide,  left  the  gentleman  to  his  meditations. 
They  were  not  very  agreeable  at  firft  ;  how- 
ever, as  he  faw  no  remedy,  he  undreffed 
himfelf  and  entered  the  wretched  bed,  where 
he  prefently  fell  afleep.  while  he  was  medi- 
tating revenge  upon  the  doctor  and  his 
whole  family. 

The  gentleman  flept  fo  foundly  that  he 
did  not  awake  till  morning,  and  then  the 
phyfician  came  into  his  room,  and  with 
the  greater!  tendernefs  and  civility  inquired 
after  his  health.  He  had  indeed  fallen  a- 
fleep  in  very  ill  humour,  but  his  night's  reft 

had 
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had  much  compofed  his  mind,  and  the 
effect  of  this  was  increafed  by  the  extreme 
politenefs  of  the  doflor;  fo  that  he  anfwered 
with  tolerable  temper,  only  making  bitter 
complaints  of  the  homeiinefs  of  his  accom- 
modation. My  deareft  fir,  anfwered  the 
phyfician,  did  I  rtot  make  a  previous  agree- 
ment wiih  you,  that  you  fhould  fubmit  to 
my  management  ?  Can  you  imagine  that 
I  have  any  other  end  in  view  than  the  im- 
provement of  your  health  ?  It  is  not  pofii- 
ble  that  you  mould  in  every  thing  perceive 
the  reafons  of  my  conduct,  which  is  founded 
upon  the  mod  accurate  theory  and  experi- 
ence. However,  in  this  cafe,  I  muft  in- 
form you  that  I  have  found  out  the  art  of 
making  my  very  beds  medicinal ;  and  this 
you  muft  confefs,  from  the  excellent  night 
you  have  pafled.  I  cannot  impart  the  fame 
falutary  virtues  to  down  or  filk,  and  there- 
fore, though  very  much  againft  my  incli- 
•  nations,  I  have  been  compelled  to  lodge 
you  in  this  homely  manner.  But  now,  if 
you  pleafe,  it  is  time  to  rife.  Ramozini 

then 
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then  rang  for  his  fervants,  and  the  gentle- 
man differed  himfelf  to  be  drefled.  At 
break  faft  the  gentleman  expected  to  tare  a 
little  better;  but  his  relentlefs  guardian 
would  fuffer  him  to  tafte  nothing  but  a  flice 
of  bread  and  a  porringer  of  water  gruel, 
all  which  he  defended,  very  little  to  his 
gueft's  fatisfaclion,  upon  the  mod  unerring 
principles  of  medical  fcience. 

After  breakfaft  had  been  fome  time  fin  idl- 
ed, doctor  Ramozini  told  his  patient  it  was 
time  to  begin  the  great  work  of  reftoring 
him  to  the  ufe  of  his  limbs.  Pie  accord- 
ingly had  him  carried  into  a  little  room, 
where  he  defired  the  gentleman  to  attempt 
to  fland.  That  is  impoffible,  anfwered  the 
patient,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  ufe  a 
leg  thefe  three  years.  Prop  yourfelf,  then, 
upon  your  crutches,  and  lean  againft  the 
wall  to  fupport  yourfelf,  anfwered  the  phy- 
fician  :  the  gentleman  did  fo,  and  the  doc- 
tor went  abruptly  out,  and  locked  the  door 
after  him.  He  had  not  been  long  in  this 
fituation,  before  he  felt  the  floor  of  the 
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chamber,  which  he  had  not  before  perceiv- 
ed, to  be  compofed  of  plates  of  iron,  grow 
immoderately  hot  under  his  feet.  He  called 
the  dodlor  and  his  fervants,  but  to  no  pur- 
pofe ;  he  then  began  to  utter  loud  vocifera- 
tions and  menaces,  but  all  was  equally  in- 
effectual; he  raved,  hefwore,  he  promifed, 
he  entreated,  but  nobody  came  to  his  affift- 
ance,  and  the  heat  grew  more  intenfe  every 
inftant.  At  length  neceffity  compelled  him 
to  hop  upon  one  leg  in  order  to  reft  the 
other,  and  this  he  did  with  greater  agility 
than  he  could  conceive  was  poffible;  pre- 
fently  the  other  leg  began  to  burn,  and  then 
he  hopped  again  upon  the  other.  Thus  he 
went  on  hopping  about,  with  this  involun- 
tary exercife,  till  he  had  ftretched  every 
fiBew  and  mufcle  more  than  he  had  done 
for  feveral  years  before,  and  thrown  himfelf 
into  a  profufe  perfpiration.  When  the 
do6lor  was  fatisfied  with  the  exertions  of 
his  patient,  he  fent  into  the  room  an  eafy 
chair  for  him  to  reft  upon,  and  fuffered  the 
floor  to  cool  as  gradually  as  it  had  been 

heated. 
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heated.     Then  it  was  that  the  fick  man  for 
the  firft  time  began  to  be  fenfible  of  the 
real  ufe  and   pleafure  of  repofe ;  he  had 
earned  it  by  fatigue,  without  which  it  can 
never  prove   either   falutary  or  agreeable. 
At  dinner,  the  doctor  appeared  again  to  his 
patient,  and  made  him  a  thoufan'd  apologies 
for  the  liberties  he  had  taken  with  his  per- 
fon ;  thefe  excufes  he  received  with  a  kind 
of  fullen  civility  ;  however,  his  anger  was  a 
little   mitigated  by  the  fmell  of  a  roafted 
pullet,  which  was  brought  to  table  and  fet 
before  him.  He  now,  from  exercife  and  ab- 
ftinence,  began  to  find  a  relifh  in  his  victuals 
which  he  had  never  done  before,  and  the 
doctor  permitted  him  to  mingle  a  little  wine 
with  his  water.  Thefe  compliances  however 
were  fo  extremely  irkfome  to  his  temper, 
that  the  month  feemed  to  pafs  away  as  flowly 
as  a  year.  When  it  was  expired,  and  his  fer- 
vants  came  to  afk  his  orders,  he  inftantly 
threw    himfelf   into    his    carriage   without 
taking  leave  either  of  the  doctor  or  his  'fa- 
mily.    When  he  came  to  reflect  upon  the 

treatment 
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treatment  he  had  received,  his  forced  ex- 
ercifes,  his  involuntary  abftinence,  and  all 
the  other  mortifications  he  had  undergone, 
he  could  not  conceive  but  it  rruift  be  a  plot 
of  the  phyfician  he  had  left  behind,  and,  full 
of  rage  and  indignation,  drove  diredtly  to 
his  houfe  in  order  to  reproach  him  with  it. 
The  phyfician  happened  to  be  at  home,  but 
fcarcely  knew  his  patient  again,  though  after 
fo  (hort  an  abfence.    He  had  fhrunk  to  half 
his  former  bulk,  his  look  and  colour  were 
mended,  and  he  had  entirely  thrown  away 
his  crutches.     When  he  had  given  vent  to 
all  that  his  anger  could  fugged,  the  phyfician 
coolly  anfwered  in  the  following  manner  : 
I  know  not,  fir,  what  right   you  have  to 
make  me  thefe  reproaches,  fince  it  was  not 
by  my  perfuafion  that  you  put  yourfcif  un- 
der the  care  of  doctor  Ramozini.    Yes,  fir, 
but  you  gave  me  an,  high  character  of  his 
fkill  and  integrity.     Has  he  then  deceived 
you  in  either,  or  do  you  find  yourfelf  worfe 
than  when  you  put  yourfelf  under  his  care  ? 
I  cannot  fay  that,  anfwered  the  gentleman. 

I  am, 
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I  am,  to  be  fure,  furpriilngly  improved  in 
my  digeftion  ;  I  fleep  better  than  ever  I  did 
before ;  I  eat  with  an  appetite ;   and  I  can 
walk  almoft  as  well  as  ever  I  could  in  my 
life.     And  do  you  ferioufly  come,  faid  the 
phyfician,   to  complain  of  a  man  that  has 
effected    all  thefe   miracles  for  you   in   fo 
fiiort  a  time,  and,  unlefs  you  are  now  want- 
ing to  yourfelf,  has  given  you  a  degree  of 
life    and    health   which   you   had    not  the 
fmalleft  reafon  to  expect? — The  gentleman, 
who  had  not  fufficientiy  confidered  all  thefe 
advantages,  began  to  look  a  little  confufed, 
and  the  phyfician  thus  went  on :  All  that  you 
have  to  complain  of  is,  that  you  have  been. 
involuntarily  your  own  dupe,   and  cheated 
into  health  and  happinefs.  You  went  to  doctor 
Ramozini,  and  faw  a  parcel  of.  miferable 
wretches  comfortably  at  dinner.  That  great 
and  worthy  man  is  the  father  of  all  about 
him:  he  knows  that  moil  of  the  difeafes  ot 
the  poor  originate  in  their  want  oMbod 
and  necefTaries;  and  therefore  benevolently 
affifts  them  with  better  diet  and  clothing. 
VOL.  n.  c  The 
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The  rich,  on  the  contrary,. are  generally  the 
victims  of  their  own  floth  and  intempe- 
rance ;  and  therefore  he  finds  it  neceflary 
to  ufe  a  contrary  method  of  cure — exercife, 
abftinence,  and  mortification.  You,  fir, 
have  been  indeed  treated  like  a  child, 
but  it  has  been  for  your  own  advan- 
tage. Neither  your  bed,  nor  meat,  nor 
drink,  has  ever  been  medicated;  all  the 
wonderful  change  that  has  been  produced, 
has  been  by  giving  you  better  habits,  and 
rouling  the  {lumbering  powers  of  your 
own  conftitution.  As  to  deception,  you 
have  none  to  complain  of,  except  what 
proceeded  from  your  own  foolifh  imagina- 
tion ;  which  perfuaded  you  that  a  phyfician 
was  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  folly 
and  intemperance  of  his  patient.  As  to  all 
the. reft,  he  only  promifed  to  exert  all  the 
fecrets  of  his  art  for  your  cure  ;  and  this,  I 
am  witnefs,  he  has  done  fo  effectually,  that 
were  you  to  reward  him  with  half  your  for- 
tune, it  would  hardly  be  too  much  for  his 
deferts. 

The 
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The  gentleman,  who  did  not  want  either 
fenfe  or  generofity,  could  not  help  feeling 
the  force  of  what  was  faid.  He  therefore 
made  an  handfome  apology  for  his  beha- 
viour, and  inftantly  difpatched  a  fervant  to 
doctor  Ramozini,  with  a  handfome  prefent, 
and  a  letter  exprefling  the  higheft  gratitude. 
And  fo  much  fatisfadion  did  he  find  in  the 
amendment  of  his  health  and  fpirits,  that  he 
never  again  relapfed  into  his  former  habits 
of  intemperance,  but,  by  conftant  exercife 
and  uniform  moderation,  continued  free 
from  any  confiderablc  difeafe  to  a  very 
comfortable  old  age. 

Indeed,  faid  Tommy,  this  is  a  very  di- 
verting, comical  ftory,  and  I  mould  like 
very  much  to  tell  it  to  the  gouty  gentlemen 
that  come  to  our  houfe.  That,  aniwered" 
Mr.  Barlow,  would  be  highly  improper, 
unlefs  you  were  particularly  defired.  Thole 
gentlemen  cannot  be  ignorant  that  fuch  un- 
bounded indulgence  of  their  appetites  can 
only  tend  to  increafe  the  difeafe,  and  there- 
fore you  could  teach  them  nothing  new 
c  2  upon 
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upon  the  fubjedh  But  it  would  appear  highly 
improper  in  fuch  a  little  boy  as  you,  to  take 
upon  him  to  inftrudt  others,  while  he  all  the 
time  wants  fo  much  inftruction  hirnfelf. 
Thus,  continued  Mr.  Barlow,  you  fee  by 
this  (lory,  which  is  applicable  to  half  the 
rich  in  mod  countries,  that  intemperance  and 
excefs  are  full  as  dangerous  as  want  and 
hardfliip.  As  to  the  Laplanders,  whom  you 
were  in  fo  much  pain  about,  they  are  fome 
of  the  healthieft  people  which  ihe  world  pro - 
•duces.  They  generally  live  to  an  extreme 
old  age,  free  from  all  the  common  difeafes 
which  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  fubjeft 
to  no  other  inconveniency  than  blindnefs, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  continual 
profpecl:  of  fnow,  and  the  conftant  fmoke 
with  which  they  are  furrounded  in  their  huts. 
Some  few  days  after  this  converfation, 
when  the  fnow  was  a  good  deal  worn  away, 
though  fhe  froft  and  cold  continued,  the 
two  little ,  toys  went  out  to  take  a  walk, 
lofenfibly  they  wandered  fo  far  that  they 
fcarcely  inew  their, jWay,  and  therefore  re- 

folvtd 
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iblved  to  return  as  fpeedily  as  pofTible. 
But,  unfortunately,  in  pafling  through  a 
wood,  they  entirely  miffed  the  track  and 
loft  themfelves.  To  add  to  their  diftrefs,  the 
wind  began  to  blow  mod  bitterly  from  the 
north,  and  a  violent  fhower  of  fnow  coming 
on,  obliged  them  to  feek  the  trucked  (helter 
they  could  find.  There  happened  fortu- 
nately to  be  near  an  aged  oak,  whofe  infide 
gradually  decaying  was  worn  away  by  time, 
and  afforded  an  ample  opening  to  fhelter 
them  from  the  ftorm.  Into  this  the  two 
little  boys  crept  fafe,  and  endeavoured  to 
keep  each  other  warm,  while  a  violent  fliower 
of  fnow  and  fleet  fell  all  around,  and  gradu- 
ally covered  the  earth.  Tommy,  who  had 
been  little  ufed  to  hardmip,  bore  it  for  fome 
time  with  fortitude,  and  without  uttering  a 
complaint.  At  length  liunger  and  fear  took 
entire  pofTeffion  of  his  foul,  and  turning  to 
Harry  with  watery  eyes  and  a  mournful 
voice,  he  alkec  him  what  they  fhould  do. 
Do  ?  faid  Harry ;  we  mud  wait  here,  I  think, 
till  the  weather 'clears  up  a  little,  and  then 
xve  will  endeavour  to  find  the  way  home. 

c  3  TOMMY. 
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TOMMY. 

But  what  if  the  weather  fhould  not  clear 
up  at  all  ? 

HARRY. 

In  that  cafe  we  muft  either  endeavour  to 
find  our  way  through  the  fnow,  or  (lay 
here,  where  we  are  fo  conveniently  (hel- 
tered* 

TOMMY. 

But  oh !  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  to  be 
here  all  alone  in  this  dreary  wood  !  And 
then  I  am  fo  hungry,  and  fo  cold :  oh  ! 
that  we  had  but  a  little  fire  to  warm  us! 
HARRY. 

I  have  heard  that  fhipvvrecked  perfons, 
when  they  have  been  cad  away  upon  a  de- 
fert  coaft,  have  made  a  fire  to  warm  them~ 
felves  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood  to- 
gether till  they  caught  fire;  or,  here  is  a  bet- 
ter thing,  I  have  a  large  knife  in  my  pocket, 
and  if  I  could  but  find  a  piece  of  flint,  I 
could  eafiiyftrike  fire  with  the  back  of  it. 

Harry  then  fearched  about,  and  with  fome 
little  difficulty  found  a  couple  of  flints,  as 

the 
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the  ground  was  nearly  hidden  with  mow. 
He  then  took  the  -flints,  and  linking  one 
upon  the  other  with  all  his  force,  he  fhivercd 
them  into  feveral  pieces ;  out  of  thefe  he 
chofe  the  thinned  and  (harped,  and  told 
Tommy  \vith  a  fmile,  that  he  believed  that 
would  do.  He  then  took  the  flint,  and 
linking  it  feveral  times  againd  the  back  of 
his  knife,  produced  feveral  fparks  of  fire. 
This,  faici  Harry,  will  be  fufficient  to  light  a 
fire,  if  we  can  but  find  fomething  of  a  fuixi- 
cient  combuftible  nature  to  kindle  from 
thefe  fparks.  He  then  collected  all  the 
dried  leaves  he  could  find,  with  little  de- 
cayed pieces  of  wood,  and  piling  them  into 
an  heap,  endeavoured  to  kindle  a  blaze  by 
the  fparks  which  he  continually  drtick  from 
his  knife  and  the  flint.  But  it  was  in  vain  ; 
the  leaves  were  not  of  afufficiently  combuf- 
tible nature,  and  while  he  wearied  himfelf 
in  vain,  they  were  not  at  all  the  more  ad- 
vanced. Tommy,  who  beheld  the  ill  fuccefs 
of  his  friend,  began  to  be  more  and  more 
terrified,  and  in  defpair  afked  Harry  again 
c  4  what 
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\vhattheyfliould  do.  Harry  an fwered,  tha*, 
as  they  had  failed  in  their  attempt  to  warm 
ihemfelves,  the  beft  thing  they  could  do, 
was  to  endeavour  to  find  their  way  home, 
mo-re  efpecialJy  as  the  fnow  had  now  ceafed, 
and  the  iky  was  become  much  clearer. 
This  Tommy  conferred  to,  and  with  inn> 
nite  difficulty  they  began  their  march; 
for,  as  the  fnow  had  completely  covered 
every  track,  and  the  daylight  began  to  fail, 
they  wandered  at  random  through  a  vaft  and 
pathlefs  wood.  At  every  ftep  which  Tom- 
my took,  he  funk  ahnoft  to  his  knees  in 
fnow,  the  wind  was  bleak  and  cold,  and  it 
was  with  infinite  difficulty  that  Harry  could 
prevail  upon  him  to  continue  his  journey. 
At  length,  however,  as  they  thus  purfued 
their  way,  with  infinite  toil,  they  came  to 
feme  lighted  embers,  which  either  fotne 
labourers,  or  fome  wandering  pafTengers, 
had  lately  quitted,  and  which  were  yet  un- 
extinguifhed.  See,  faid  Harry,  with  joy, 
fee  what  a  lucky  chance  is  this !  Here  is  a 
fire  ready  lighted  for  us,  which  needs  only 

the 
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the  afMance  of  a  little  wood  to  make  it 
burn.  Harry  then  again  collected  all  the 
dry  pieces  he  could  find,  and  piled  them 
upon  the  embers,  which  in  a  few  moments 
began  to  blaze,  and  diffufed  a  cheerful 
warmth.  Tommy  then  began  to  warm  and 
chafe  his  almoft  frozen  limbs  over  the  fire 
with  infinite  delight ;  at  length  he  could  not 
help  obferving  to  Harry,  that  he  never 
could  have  believed  that  a  few  dried  (licks  > 
could  have  been  of  fo  much  confequence  to  • 
him.  Ah  !  'anfwered  Harry,  Maffier  Tom- 
my, you  have  been  brought  up  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  you  never  knew  \vhnt  it  was  to 
want  any  thing.  But  that  is  not  the  cafe 
with  thoufands  and  millions  of  people.-  I 
have  feen  hundreds  of  po6r  children  that 
have  neither  bread  re  ear,  fire  to  warm,  nor  ' 
clothes  to  cover  rhem.  Only  think,  then, 
what  a  difagreeable  fituation  they  rruift  be 
in  ;,yet  they  arefo  accuftorned  to  hardlliip^ 
that  they-  do  not  cry  nr  a;  nvcivemcnth  as  • 
much  as  you  have  done  within  tliis  quarter 
of  an  hour. 
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Why,  anfwered  Tommy,  a  little  difcon- 
certed  at  the  obfervation  of  his  crying,  it 
cannot  be  expedted  that  gentlemen  fhould 
be  able  to  bear  all  thefe  inconveniences  as 
well  as  the  poor.  Why  not  ?  anfwered  Harry : 
Is  not  a  gentleman  as  much  a  man  as  the 
poor  can  be  ?  And,  if  he  is  a~man,  mould 
he  not  accuftom  himfelf  to  fupport  every 
thing  that  bis  fellow-creatures  do  ? 
TOMMY. 

That  is  very  true — But  he  will  have  all 
the  conveniences  of  life  provided  for  him, 
victuals  to  eat,  a  good  warm  bed,  and  fire 
to  warm  him. 

HARRY. 

But  he  is  not  fure  of  having  all  thefe 
things  as  long  as  he  lives. — Befides,  I  have 
often  obferved  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  in 
our  neighbourhood,  riding  about  in  coaches, 
and  covered  from  head  to  foot,  yet  (baking 
with  the  lead  breath  of  air  as  if  they  all  had 
agues;  while  the  children  of  the  poor  run 
about  bare-footed  upon  the  ice,  and  divert 
themfelves  with  making  fnow -balls. 

TOMMY. 
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TOMMY. 

That  is  indeed  true;  for  I  have  feen  my 
mother's  vifitors  fitting  over  the  warmed* 
fire  that  could  be  made,  and  complaining 
of  cold,  while  the  labourers  out  of  doors 
were  ftripped  to  their  fhirts  to  work,  and 
never  minded  it  in  the  lead. 

HARRY. 

Then  I  (hould  think  that  exercife,  by 
which  a  perfon  can  warm  himfelf  when  he 
pleafes,  is  infinitely  a  better  thing  than  all 
thefe  conveniences  you  fpeak  of;  becaufe, 
after  all,  they  will  not  hinder  a,  perfon  from 
being  cold,  but  exercife  will  warm-  him  in 
an  ixiftant. 

TOMMY. 

But  then  it  is  not  proper  for  gentlemen 
to  do  the  fame  kind  of  work  with  the  com- 
mon people. 

HARRY. 

But  is  it  not  proper  for  a  gentleman  to 
have  his  body  ftout  and  hardy'?  ~~ 

TOMMY. 
To  be  fure  it  is. 

c  6  HARRY. 
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HARRY. 

Why  then  he  muft  fometimes  labour 
and  ufe  his  limbs,  or  elfe  he  will  never  be 
able  to  do  it. 

TOMMY. 

What,  cannot  a  perfon  be  ftrong  with- 
out working  ? 

HARRY. 

You  can  judge  for  yourfelf.  You  very 
often  have  fine  young  gentlemen  at  your 
father's  houfe,  and  are  any  of  them  as  ftrong 
as  the  fons  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  are  always  ufed  to  handle  an 
hoe,  a  fpade,  a  fork,  and  other  tools  ? 

TOMMY. 

Indeed,  I  believe  that  is  true,  for  I  think 
I  am  become  (Ironger  myfelf,  fmce  I  have 
learned  to  divert  myfelf  in  Mr.  Barlow's 
garden. 

As  they  tvere  eonverfing  in  this  man- 
ner, a  little  boy  came  iinging  along,  with 
a  bundle  of  (licks  at  his  back,  and  as 
foon  as  Harry  faw  him  he  recollected  him, 

and 
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and  cried  out,  As  I  am  alive  here  is  Jacky 
Smithers,  the  little  ragged  boy  that  you 
gave  the  clothes  to  in  the  fummer  j  he 
lives,  I  dare  fay,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  either  he,  or  his  father,  will  now  fhovv 
you  the  way  home.  Harry  then  fpoke 
to  the  boy,  and  afked  him  if  he  could 
(how  them  the  way  out  of  the  wood. 
Yes,  furely  I  can,  anfwered  the  boy,  'but 
I  never  (hould  have  -thought  of  feeing 
mailer  Merton  out  fo  late,  in  fuch  a  tem- 
peftuous  night  as  this.  But,  if  you  will 
come  with  me  to  my  father's  cottage,  you 
may  warm  yourfelf  at  our  fire,  and  father 
will  run  to  Mr.  Barlow  to  let  him  kno\v. 
you  are  fafe.  Tommy  accepted  the  offer 
with  joy,  and  the  little  boy  led  them  out 
of  the  wood,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
came  to  a  fmall  cottage  which  ftood  by 
the  fide  of  the  road.  When  they  entered, 
they  favv  a  middle-aged  woman  bufy  in 
fpinning ;  the  eldell  girl  v,  as  cooking  feme 
broth  over  the  fire ;  the  father  was  fitting 
in  the  chimney- corner,  and  reading  a  book, 

while 
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while  three  or  four  ragged  children  were 
tumbling  upon  the  floor,  and  creeping  be- 
tween their  father's  legs.  Daddy,  fays  the 
little  boy,  as  he  came  in,  here  is  matter 
Merton,  that  was  fo  good  to  us  all  in  the 
dimmer.  He  has  loft  his  way  in  the 
wood,  and  is  almoft  perifhed  in  the  fnow. 
The  man  upon  this  arofe,  and  with  much 
civility  defired  the  two  little  boys  to  feat 
themfelves  by  the  fire,  while  the  good  wo- 
man ran  to  fetch  her  largeft  faggot,  which 
(he  threw  upon  the  fire,  and  created  a 
cheerful  blaze  in  an  inftant.  There,  my 
dear  little  mailer,  faid  (he,  you  may  at 
lead  refrefh  yourfelf  a  little  by  our  fire,  and 
I  wilh  I  had  any  thing  to  offer  you  that 
you  could  eat.  But  I  am  afraid  you 
would  never  be  able  to  bear  fuch  coarfe 
brown  bread  as  we  poor  folks  are  obliged 
to  eat.  Indeed,  faid  Tommy,  my  good 
mother,  1  have  faded  fo  long,  and  am  fo 
hungry,  that  I  think  I  could  eat  any  thing. 
Well  then,  anfwered  the  woman,  here  is 
a  little  bit  of  gammon  of  bacon,  which  I 

will 
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will  broil  for.  you  upon  the  embers,  and  if 
you  can  make  a  fupper  you  are  heartily 
welcome. 

While  the  good  woman  was  thus  pre- 
paring (upper,  the  man  had  clofed  his  book, 
and  placed  it  with  great  refpecl  Upon  a  fhelf; 
which  gave  Tommy  the  curiofity  to  afk  him 
what  he  was  reading  about.  Matter,  an- 
fwered  the  man,  I  am  reading  the  book 
which  teaches  me  my  duty  towards  man, 
and  my  obligations  to  God  ;  I  was  reading 
the  Gofpei  of  Jefus  Chrift,  when  you  came 
in,  and  teaching  it  to  my  children. 

TOMMY. 

Indeed  I  have  heard  of  that  good  book  : 
Mr.  Barlow  has  often  read  part  of  it  to  me, 
and  promifed  I  (hould  read  it  myfelf.  Thac 
is  the  book  they  read  at  church ;  I  have 
often  heard  Mr.  Barlow  read  it  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  he  always  reads  it  fo  well  and  fo 
affe&ingly,  that  every  body  liftens,  and  you 
may  hear  even  a  pin  drop  upon  the  pave- 
ment, 

THE 
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THE  MAN. 

Yes,  matter,  Mr.  Barlow  is  a  worthy  (ec- 
vant  and  follower  of  Jefus  Chrilt  hicnfelf. 
He  is  the  friend  of  ail  the  poor  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    He  giv^es  us  food  and  medi- 
cines when  we  are  ill ;  he  employs  us  when 
we  can  find,  no- work.     But  what  we  are 
even  more  obliged  to  him  for,  than  the  giv- 
ing us  food  and  raiment,  and  life  itfelf,  he- 
inftmcts  us  in  our  duty,  makes  us  afhatned . 
of  our  faults,  and  teaches  us  how  we  may 
be  happy  not   only  here,   but    in    another 
world.      I  was   once    an    idle,  abandoned 
man   rnyfeif,   given    up    to   1\\  earing   and 
drinking,  .neglecting  my  family,  and  taking 
no  thought  for  my  poor  wife  and  children.. 
But  fince  Mr.  Barlow  has  taught  me  better r 
things,  and  made  me  acquainted  -.with  this 
bleifed  book,  my  life  and  manners,  I  hope, 
are  much  amended>  and  I  do  my  duty  bet- 
ter to  my  poor  family.     That  indeed'  you  s 
do, .Robin,  anfwered  the  woman;  there  is 
not  now  a  better  and  kinder  hufband  in  the . 
world :  you  have  not  wafted  an  idle  penny- 

or 
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-or  a  moment's  time,  thefe  two  years;  and 
'without  that  unfortunate  fever,  which  pre- 
vented you  from  Working  laft  harveft,  we 
fhould  have  the  greateft  reafon  to  be  all 
contented.  Have  we  not  the  greateft  rea- 
fon now,  anfwered  the  man,  to  be  not  only- 
contented,  but  thankful  for  all  the  bleflings 
we  anjoy  ?  It  is  true,  that  I  and  feveral  of 
the  children,  were  ill  this  year  for  many 
weeks;  but  did  we  not  all  efcape,  through 
the  bleffing  of  God,  and  the  care  of  good 
Mr.  Barlow,  and  this  worthy  Matter  Sand- 
ford,  who  brought  us  victuals  fo  many  days, 
with  his  own  hands,  when  we  otherwife 
fhould  perhaps  have  ftarved  ?  Have  I  not 
had  very  good  employment  ever  fince,  and 
do  I  not  now  earn  fix  (hillings  a  week, 
which  is  a  very  comfortable  thing,  when 
many  poor  wretches  as  good  as  I,  are  ftarv- 
ing  becanfe  they  cannot  find  employment  ? 
Six  (hillings  a  week !  fix  (hilliogs  a  \Veek ! 
anfwered  Tommy  in  amazement ;  and  is 
that  all  you  and  your  wife  and  children 
have  to  live  on  for  a  whole  week  ? 

Tms 
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THE  MAX. 

Not  all,  matter;  my  wife  fometimes  earns 
a  (billing  or  eighteen-pence  a  week  by  fpin- 
,  rung  ;  and  our  eldeft  daughter  begins  to  do 
fomething  that  way,  but  not  much. 
TOMMY. 

That  makes  feven  {hillings  and  fixpence 
a  week.  Why,  I  have  known  my  mother 
give  more  than  that,  to  go  to  a  place  where 
otulandifh  people  fing.  I  have  feen  her 
and  other  ladies  give  a  man  a  guinea  for 
dreffing  their  hair.  And  I  knew  a  little 
mifs,  whofe  father  gives  half  a  guinea  a 
time  to  a  little  Frenchman,  that  teaches  her 
to  jump  and  caper  about  the  room. 

Mafter,  replied  the  man  fmiling,  thefe 
are  great  gentlefolks  that  you  are  talking 
about ;  they  are  very  rich,  and  have  a  right 
to  do  what  they  pleafe  with  their  own.  It 
is  the  duty  of  us  pcjpr  folks  to  labour  hard, 
take  what  we  can  get,  and  thank  the  great 
and  wife  God,  that  our  condition  is  no 
woife. 

TOMMY. 
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TOMMY. 

What,  and  is  it  pofliblc  that  you  can  thank 
God  for  living  in  fucb  a  houfe  as  this,  and 
earning  feven  (hillings  and  fixpence  a  week  ? 
THE  MAN. 

To  be  fure  I  can,  matter.  Is  it  not  an  aft 
of  his  goodnefs,  that  we  have  clothes  and  a 
warm  houfe  to  flicker  us,  and  wholefome 
food  to  eat  ?  It  was  but  yefterday  that  two 
poor  men  came  by,  who  had  been  cad  away 
in  a  ftorm,  and  loft  their  (hip  and  all  they 
had.  One  of  thefe  poor  men  had  fcarcely 
any  clothes  to  cover  him,  and  was  (haking 
all  over  with  a  violent  ague,  and  the  other 
had  his  toes  almoft  mortified  by  walking 
bare -footed  in  the  fnow.  Am  I  not  a  great 
deal  better  off  than  thefe  poor  men,  and 
perhaps  than  a  thoufand  others,  who  are 
at  this  time  toft  about  upon  the  waves,  or 
caft  away,  or  wandering  about  the  world, 
without  a  (hed  to  cover  them  from  the  wea- 
ther, or  imprifoned  for  debt  ?  Might  I  not 
have  gone  on  in  committing  bad  adlions, 
like  many  other  unhappy  men,  till  1  had 

been 
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been  guilty  of  fome  notorious  crime,  which 
might  have  brought  me  to  a  fharneful  end  ? 
And  ought  I  not  to  be  grateful  for  ail  thefe 
bleflings,  which  I  polTdV  without  deferring 
them  ? 

Tommy,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  all 
the  good  things  of  this  life,  without  re- 
flecting from  whom  he  had  received  them, 
was  very  much  ftruck  with  the  piety  of  this 
honeft  and  contented  man ;  but  as  he  was 
going  to  anfwer,  the  good  woman,  who  had 
kid  a  clean  though  coarfe  cloth  upon  her 
table,  and  taken  up  her  iavoury  fnpper  in 
an  earthen  plate,  invited  them  to  fin  down ; 
9,n  invitation  which  both  the  boys  obeyed 
with  the  greateft  pleafure,  as  they  had  eaten 
nothing  fince  the  morning.  In  the  mean 
time  the  honed  man  of  the  houfe  had  taken 
his  hat,  and  walked  to  Mr.  Barlow's  to  in- 
form him  that  his  two  pupils  were  fafe  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Barlow  had  long 
fuffered  the  greateft  uneafmefs  at  their  ab- 
fcncc,  and,  not  contented  with  fending  after 
rheai  on  every  iide,  'was  at  that  very  time 
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bufy  in  the  purfuit ;  fo  that  the  man  met 
him  about  half  way  from  his  own  houfe. 
As  foon  as  Mr.  Barlow  heard  the  good 
news,  he  determined  to  return  with  the 
man,  and  reached  his  houfe  juft  as  Tom- 
my Merton  had  finiflied  one  of  the  heartieft 
meals  he  had  ever  made.  The  little  boys 
rofe  up  to  meet  Mr.  Barlow,  and  thanked 
him  for  his  kindnefs,  and  the  pains  he  had 
taken  to  look  after  them,  exprefling  their 
concern  for  the  accident  which  had  hap- 
pened, and  the  uneafinefs  which,  without 
defigning  it,  they  had  occafioned  :  but  he, 
with  the  greateft  good-nature,  advifed  them 
to  be  more  cautious  for  the  future,  and  not 
to  extend  their  walks  fo  far;  then  thanking^ 
the  worthy  people  of  the  houfe,  he  offered 
to  conduct  them;  and  they  all  three  fet 
out  together^  in  a  very  cold,  but  fine  and 
flar-light  evening.  As  they  went  home,  he 
renewed  his  caution,  and  told  them  the 
dangers  they  had  incurred.  Many  people, 
faid  he,  in  your  fituation,  have  been  fur- 
prifed  by  an  unexpe&ed  ftora,  and  lofing 

thcii 
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their  way  have  perifhed  with  cold.  Some- 
times both  men  and  beafts,  not  being  able 
to  difcern  their  accuftomed  track,  have 
fallen  into  deep  pits  filled  up  and  covered 
with  the  fnow,  where  they  have  been  found 
buried  feveral  feet  deep  and  frozen  to 
death.  And  is  it  impoflible,  faid  Tommy, 
in  fuch  a  cafe  to  efcape  ?  In  general  it  is, 
faid  Mr.  Barlow,  but  there  have  been  fome 
extraordinary  inftances  of  perfons  who  have 
lived  feveral  days  in  that  condition,  and 
yet  been  taken  out  alive;  to-morrow  you 
Ihall  read  a  remarkable  ftory  to  that  pur- 
pofe. 

As  they  were  thus  walking  on.  Tommy 
loolced  up  at  the  fky,  where  all  the  ftars 
glimmered  with  unufual  bright riefs,  and 
faid,  What  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
{lars  is  here  !  I  think  I  never  obferved  fo 
many  before  in  all  my  life  !  Innumerable 
as  they  appear  to  you,  faid  Mr.  Barlow, 
there  are  perfons  that  have  not  only  counted 
all  you  now  fee,  but  thoufands  more  which 
are  at  prefent  invisible  to  your  eye.  How 

can 
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can  that  be?  anfwered  Tommy;  for  there  is 
neither  beginning  nor  end.  They  are  fcat- 
tered  fo  confufedly  abont  the  iky,  that  I 
fhould  think  it  as  imppflible  to  number 
them  as  the  flakes  of  fnow  that  fell  to-day, 
while  we  were  in  the  wood.  At  this  Mr. 
Barlow  fmiled,  and  faid,  that  he  believed 
Harry  could  give  him  a  different  account, 
although  perhaps  he  could  not  number  them 
all.  Harry,  faid  he,  cannot  you  fho\v 
your  companion  fome  of  the  conftellations  ? 
Yes,  anfwered  Harry,  I  believe  I  remem- 
ber fome,  that  you  have  been  fo  good  to 
teach  me.  But  pry,  fir,  faid  Tommy, 
what  is  a  conftellation  ?  Thofe,  anfwered 
Mr.  Barlow,  that  firlt  began  to  obferve  the 
heavens,  as  you  do  now,  have  obferved 
certain  flars,  remarkable  either  for  their 
brightnefs  or  pofition.  To  thefe  they  have 
given  a  particular  na;r.e,  that  they  might 
the  more  eafily  know  them  again,  and 
difcourfe  of  them  to  others ;  and  thefe 
particular  cluf  ers  of  (tars  rtins  joined  toge- 
ther and  named,  they  caL  conftellations. 

But 
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But  come,  Harry,  you  are  a  little  farmer, 
and  can  certainly  point  out  to  us  Charles's 
wain.  Harry  then  looked  up  to  the- fky, 
and  pointed  out  feven  very  bright  ftars  to- 
wards the  north.  You  are  right,  faid  Mr. 
Barlow;  four  of  thefe  ftars  have  put  the 
common  people  in  mind  of  the  four  wheels 
of  a  waggon,  and  the  three  others  of  the 
horfes ;  therefore,  they  have  called  them 
by  this  name.  Now,  Tommy,  look  well  at 
thefe,  and  fee  if  you  can  find  any  feven 
ftars  in  the  whole  fky,  that  refemble  them 
in  their  pofition. 

TOMMY. 

Indeed,  fir,  I  do  not  think  I  can. 
Mr.  BARLOW. 

Do  you  not  think,  then,  that  you  can 
find  them  again  ? 

TOMMY. 

I  will  try,  fir. — Now,  I  will  take  my  eye 
off,  and  look  another  way. — I  proteft  I  can- 
not find  them  again. — Oh !  I  believe  there 
they  are — Pray,  fir  (pointing  with  his  fin- 
ger), is  aot  that  Charles's  wain  ? 

i  Mi-. 
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Mr.  BARLOW. 

You  are  right;  and  by  remembering  thefe 
flars,"  you  may  very  eafily  obferve  thofe 
which  are  next  to  them,  and  learn  their 
names  too,  till  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  whole  face  of  the  heavens. 

TOMMY. 

That  is  indeed  very  clever  and  very  fur- 
prifing.  I  will  fhow  my  mother  Charles's 
wain  the  firft  time  I  go  home :  I  dare  fay 
(he  has  never  obferved  it. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

But  look  on  the  two  ftars  which  compofe 
the  hinder  wheel  of  the  waggon,  and  raife 
your  eye  up  towards  the  top  of  the  iky  ; 
•do  you  not  fee  a  very  bright  flar,  that 
ftems  to  be  almoft,  but  not  quite,  in  a  line 
with  the  two  others  ? 

TOMMY. 
Yes,  fir — I  fee  it  plain. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

That   is  called  the  pole-ftar ;    it  never 
moves  from  its  place,  and,  by  looking  full 
at  it,  you  may  always  find  the  north. 
VOL,  ii.  D  TOMMY. 
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TOMMY. 

Then,  if  I  turn  my  face  towards  that  ftar, 
I  always  look  to  the  north. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 
You  are  right. 

TOMMY. 
Then  I  fhall  turn  my  back  to  the  fouth. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

You  are  right  again ;  and  now  cannot 
yon  find  the  call  and  weft  ? 
TOMMY. 
Is  not  the  eaft  where  the  fun  rifes  ? 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Yes  ;  but  there  is  no  fun  to  direct  you 
now. 

TOMMY. 
Then,  fir,  I  cannot  find  it  out. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 
Do  not  you  know,  Harry  ? 

HARRY. 

I  believe,  fir,  that,  if  you  turn  your  face 
to  the  north,  the  eaft  will  be  on  the  right 
hand,  and  the  weft  on. the  left. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  BARLOW. 
Perfeftly  right. 

TOMMY. 

That  is  very  clever  indeed ;  fo  then,  by 
knowing  the  pole-,ftar,  I  can  always  find 
north,  eaft,  weft,  and  fouth.  But  you  faid 
that  the  pole-ftar  never  moves ;  do  the 
other  ftars,  then,  move  out  of  their  places? 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

That  is  a  queftion  you  may  learn  to  an- 
fwcr  yourfelf,  by  obferving  the  prefent  ap- 
pearance of  the  heavens;  and  then  examin- 
ing whether  the  (lars  change  their  places  at 
any  future  time. 

TOMMY. 

But,  fir,  I  have  thought  that  it  would  be 
a  good  contrivance,  in  order  to  remember 
their  fuuations,  if  I  were  to  draw  them  upon 
a  bit  of  paper. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 
But  how  would  you  do  that  ? 

TOMMY. 

I  would  make  a  mark  upon  the  paper  for 

every  fbr  in   Charles's  wain,  and  I  would 
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place  the  marks  ju ft  as  I  fee  the  ftars  placed 
in  the  fky,  and  I  would  entreat  you  to  write 
the  names  for  me,  and  this  I  would  do  till 
I  was  acquainted  with  all  the  ftars  in  the 
heavens. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

That  would  be  an  excellent  way ;  but 
you  fee  a  paper  is  flat  :  is  that  the  form  of 
the  fky  ? 

TOMMY.  , 

No,  the  fky  feems  to  rife  from,  the  earth 
on  every  fide  like  the  dome  of  a  great 
church. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Then  if  you  were  to  have  fome  round 
body,  I  fhould  think  it  would  correfpond 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  fky,  and  you 
might  place  your  ftars  with  more  exadtnefs. 

TOMMY. 

That  is  true  indeed,  fir;  I  wifli  I  had 
juft  fuch  a  globe. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Well,  juft  fuch  a  globe  I  will  endeavour 
to  procure  you. 

TOMMY. 
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TOMMY. 

Sir,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  indeed* 
But  what  uie  is  it  of  to  know  the  (lars  ? 
Mr.  BARLOW. 

Were  there  no  other  ufe,  I  fhould  think 
there  would  be  a  very  great  pleafure  in  ob- 
ferving  fuch  a  number  of  glorious,  glittering 
bodies  as  are  now  above  us.  We  fome- 
times  run  to  fee  a  proceffion  of  coaches,  or 
a  few  people  in  fine  clothes  ftrutting  about : 
we  admire  a  large  room  that  is  painted, 
and  ornamented,  and  gilded;  but  what  is 
there  in  all  thefe  things  to  be  compared 
with  the  fight  of  thefe  luminous  bodies 
that  adorn  every  part  of  the  iky  ? 
TOMMY. 

That's  true,  indeed.  My  lord  Wimple's 
great  room,  that  I  have  heard  all  the  peo- 
ple admire  fo  much,  is  no  more  to  be 
compared  to  it  than  the  (habbieft  thing  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

That  is  indeed  true;  but  there  are  fome, 

and  thofe  very  important*-  ufes  to  be  derived 

D  3  from 
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from  an  acquaintance  with  the  flars. 
Harry,  do  you  tell  matter  Merton  the  ilory 
of  your  being  loft  upon  the  great  moor. 

HARRY. 

You  muft  know,  mafter  Tommy,  that  I 
have  an  uncle  lives  about  three  miles  off, 
acrofs  the  great  moor,  that  we  have  fome- 
•  times  walked  upon.  Now  my  father,  as  I 
am  in  general  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
the  roads,  very  often  fends  me  with  mef- 
i*  ges  to  my  uncle.  One  evening  I  came 
there  fo  late,  that  it  was  fcarcely  podible 
to  get  home  again  before  it  was  quite 
dark:  it  was  at  that  time  in  the  month  of 
Goober.  My  uncle  wiflied  me  very 
much  to  flay  at  his  houfe  all  night,  but 
thai  was  not  proper  for  me  to  do,  becaufe 
my  faiher^  had  ordered  me  to  come  back. 
So  I  fet  out  as  foon  as  I  poTibly  could  ; 
but  jail  as  had  reached  die  heath,  the 
evening  grew  extremely  dark. 

TOMMY. 

And  was  not  you  frighted  to  find  your- 
fclf  ail  akh.e  i  poa  fuch  a  difmal  place  ? 

HARRY. 
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HARRY. 

No ;  I  knew  the  worft  that  could  happen 
would  be  that  I  {hould  flay  there  all  night ; 
and,  as  foon  as  ever  the  morning  fhone, 
I  (hould  have  found  my  way  home.  But, 
however,  by  the  time  that  I  had  reached 
the  middle  of  the  heath,  there  came  on 
fuch  a  violent  temped  of  wind,  blowing  full 
in  my  face,  accompanied  with  fuch  a 
mower,  that  I  found  it  impoffible  to  conti- 
nue my  way.  So  I  quitted  the  track,  .which 
is  never  very  eafy  to  find,  and  ran  afide  to 
an  holly  bufli,  that  was  growing  at  fome 
diftance,  in  order  to  feek  a  little  melter. 
Here  1  lay,  very  conveniently,  till  the  ftorm 
was  almoft  over ;  then  I  rofe  and  attempted 
to  continue  my  way,  but  unfortunately  I 
miffed  the  track  and  loft  myfelf. 
TOM  My. 

That  was  a  very  difmal  thing  indeed. 
HARRY. 

I  wandered  about  a  great  while,  but  (till 

to  no  purpofe  :  I  had  not  a  fingle  mark  to 

D  4,  direcV 
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drreft  me,  becaufe  the  common  is  fo  ex- 
tenfive,  and  fo  bare  either  of  trees  or  houfes, 
that  one  may  walk  for  miles  and  fee  no- 
thing but  heath  and  furzes.  Sometimes  I 
tore  my  legs  in  fcrambling  through  great 
thickets  of  furze  ;  now  and  then  I  plumped 
into  a  hole  full  of  water,  and  mould  have 
been  drowned  if  I  had  not  learned  to  fwim  : 
fo  that  at  laft,  I  was  going  to  give  it  up  in 
defpair,  when  looking  on  one  fide,  I  faw  a 
light  at  a  little  diftance,  which  feemed  to 
be  a  candle  and  lantern  that  fomebody  was 
carrying  acrofs  the  moor. 
TOMMY. 

Did  not  that  give  you  very  great  com- 
fort ? 

You  dial!  hear,  anfwered  Harry  fmiling. 
At  firft  I  was  doubtful  whether  I  fhould  go 
np  to  it :  but  I  conlidered  that  it  was  not 
worth  any  body's  pains  to  hurt  a  poor  boy 
like  me,  and  that  no  perfon  who  was  out  on 
any  ill  defign,  would  probably  choofe  to 
carry  a  light.  So  I  determined  boldly  to 
go  up  to  it  and  inquire  the  way. 

TOMMY. 
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TOMMY. 

And  did  the  perfon  with  the  candle  and 
lantern  direct  you  ? 

HARRY. 

I  began  .walking  up  towards  it ;  when 
immediately  the  light,  which  I  had  fiift 
obferved  on  my  right  hand,  moving  flowly 
along  by  my  iide,  changed  its  direction, 
and  went  directly  before  me,  with  about 
the  fame  degree  of  fwifrnefs.  I  thought 
this  very  odd,  but  I  (till  continued  the 
chafe,  and,  juft  as  I  thought  I  had  ap- 
proached very  near,  I  tumbled  into  ano- 
ther pit,  full  of  water. 

TOMMY. 
That  was  unlucky  indeed. 

HARRY. 

Well,  I  fcrambled  out,  and  very  luckily 
on  the  fame  fide  with  the  light,  which  [ 
began  to  follow  again,  but  with  as  little 
fuccefs  as  ever.  I  had  now  wandered  many 
miles  about  the  common  ;  I  knew  no 
more  where  I  was,  than  if  I  had  been  fet 
down  upon  an  unknown  country  :  I  had  no 
D  5  hopes 
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hopes  of  finding  my  way  home,  iinlefs  I 
could  reach  this  wandering  light;  and, 
though  I  could  not  corlceive  that  the  per- 
fon  who  carried  it,  could  know  of  my  be- 
ing fo  near,  he  Teemed  to  act  as  if  he  was 
determined  to  avoid  me.  However,  I  was 
refolved  to  make  one  attempt,  and  there- 
fore I  began  to  run  as  fad  as  I  was  able, 
hallooing  out  at  the  fame  time  to  the  per- 
fon  that  I  thought  before  me,  to  entreat 
him  to  flop. 

TOMMY. 

And  did  he  ? 

HARRY. 

Inftead  of  that,  the  light  which  had  be- 
fore been  moving  along  a  flo\y  and  eafy 
pace,  now  began  to  dance  along  before  me, 
ten  times  falter  than  before  :  fo  that,  in- 
flead  of  overtaking  it,  I  found  myfelf  farther 
and  farther  behind.  Still,  however,  I  ran 
on,  till  I  unwarily  funk  up  to  the  middle 
in  a  large  bog,  out  of  which  I  at  laft  fcram- 
bled  with  very  great  difficulty.  Surprifed 
at  this,  and  not  conceiving  that  any  human 
z  being 
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being  conid  pafs  over  fnch  a  bog  as  this, 
I  determined  to  purfue  it  no  longer.  But 
now  I  was  wet  and  weary  ;  the  clouds  had 
indeed  rolled  away,  and  tire  moon  and  lars 
began  to  fhine;  I  looked  around  me,  and 
could  difcem  nothing  but  a  wide,  barren 
country,  without  fo  much  as  a  tree  to  (belter 
me,  or  any  animal  in  fight.  I  liftened,  in.' 
hopes  of  hearing  a  (beep-bell,  or  the  bark- 
ing of  a  dog ;  but  nothing  met  my  ear, 
but  the  mril'  whittling  of  the  wind,  which 
blew  fo  cold  and  bleak  along  that  open 
country,  that  it  chilled  me  to  the  very  heart. 
1  i  this  fituation,  I  flopped  a  while  to  con- 
fidcr  what  I  mould  do,  and  raifing  my  eyes 
by  accident  to  the  fky,  the  mil  object  I  be- 
held, was  ti-u  very  conftellaiion  of  Charles's 
wain,  and  a!  ove  it  T  difcerned  the  pole-flary 
glimmering,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  top  of 
heaven.  Inftantly  a  thought  came,  into 
my  mind  :  I  confidered,  that  when  I  had 
been  walking  along  the  road  which  led  to- 
wards my  uncle's  houfe,  I  had  'often  ob- 
ferved  the  pole-liar  full  before  me.;,  there- - 
D-  6  fore. 
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fore  it  occurred  to  me,  that  if  I  turned  my 
back  exactly  upon  it,  and  went  flraight 
forward  in  a  contrary  direction,  it  muft 
lead  me  towards  my  father's  houfe.  As 
foon  as  I  had  formed  this  refolution,  I  be- 
gan to  execute  it.  1  was  perfuaded  I 
fhould  now  efcape,  and  therefore,  forget- 
ting my  fatigue,  I  ran  along  as  briik  as  if 
I  had  but  then  fet  out.  Nor  was  I  difap- 
poimed  ;  for  though  I  could  fee  no  tracks, 
yet  taking  the  greateft  care  always  to  go  on 
in  th  it  direction,  the  moon  afforded  me  light 
enough  to  avoid  the  pits  and  bogs,  which 
'  are  found  in  various  parts  of  that  wild  moor ; 
and  when  I  had  travelled  as  I  imagined 
about  three  miles,  I  heard  the  barking  of 
a  dog,  which  gave  me  double  vigour;  and 
.going  a  little  farther,  I  came  to  fome  en- 
clofures  at  the  fkirts  of  the  common,  which 
I  knew  ;  fo  that  I  then  with  eafe  found 
my  way  home,  after  having  almoft  defpaired 
of  doing  it, 

TOMMY. 

Indeed,  then,  the  knowledge  of  the  pole- 

ftar 
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(tar  wa_s  of  very  great  ufe  to  you.  I  am 
determined  I  will  make  myfelf  acquainted 
with  all  the  ftars  in  the  heavens.  But  did 
you  ever  find  out  what  that  light  was, 
which  danced  before  you  in  fo  extraordi- 
nary a  manner  ? 

HARRY. 

When  I  came  home  my  father  told  me 
it  was  what  the  common  people  call  Jack 
of  the  lantern  :  and  Mr.  Barlow  has  fince 
informed  me,  that  thefe  things  are  only 
vapours  which  rife  out  of  the  earth;  in 
moift  and  fenny  places,  although  they  have 
that  bright  appearance;  and  therefore  told 
me,  that  many  people,  like  me,  -who  have 
taken  them  for  a  lighted  candle,  have  fol- 
lowed them,  as  I  did,  into  bogs  and  ditches. 

Juft  as  Harry  had  finifhed  his  hiftory, 
they  arrived  at  Mr.  Barlow's,  and  after 
fitting  fome  time  and  talking  over  the  ac- 
cidents of  the  day,  the  little  boys -retired 
to  bed.  Mr.  Barlow  was  fitting  alone  and 
reading  in  his  parlour,  when,  to  his  great 
furprife,  Tommy  came  running  into  the 

room, 
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room,  half  undreft,  and  bawling  out,  Sir,  fir, 
I  have  found  ic  out — they  move!  ihey  move! 
—-What  moves?  faid  Mr.  Barlow.  Why, 
Charles's  wain  moves,  anfwered  Tommy. 
I  had  a  mind  to  take  one  peep  at  the  fky 
before  I  went  to  bed,  and  1  fee  that  all  the 
feven  ftars  have  moved  from  their  places  a 
great  way  higher  up  into  the  fky.  Well, 
faid  Mr.  Barlow,  you  are  indeed  right.  You 
have  done  a  vaft  deal  to-day,  and  to  morrow 
we  vyill  talk  over  thefe  things  again. 

When  the  morrow  came,  Tommy  put 
Mr.  Barlow  in  mind  of  the  ftoi  y  he  had  pro- 
mifed  Mm,  about  the  people  buried  in  the 
fnow.  Mr.  Barlow  looked  him  out  the  book, 
but  firflfaid,  It  is  neceffary  to  give  you  fome 
explanation.  The  country  where  this  acci- 
dent happened,  is  a  country  full  of  rocks  and 
mountains,  fo  exceffively  high  that  the  fnow 
never  melts  upon  their  tops.  Never,  faid 
Tommy,  not  even  in  the  fummer?  Not 
even  in  the  fummer.  The  valiies  between 
thefe  mountains  are  inhabited  by  a  brave 
and  induilrious  people;,  the  fides-  of  them 

too 
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too  are  cultivated  ;  but  the  tops  of  the 
higheft  mountains  are  fo  extremely  cold 
thac  the  ice  and  fnovv  never  melt,  but  go 
on  continually  increafing.  During  a  great 
part  of  the  winter,  the  weather  is  extremely 
cold,  and  the  inhabitants  confine  themfelves 
within  their  houfes,  which  they  have  the 
art  to  render  very  comfortable.  Almoft: 
all  the  roads  are  then  impaflable,  and  fnow 
and  ice  afford  the  only  profpecl.  But  when 
the  year  begins  to  grow  warmer,  the  fnow 
is  frequently  thawed  upon  the  ndes  of  the 
mountains,,  and  undermined  by  the  torrents 
of  water  which  pour  down  with,  irrefiftible 
fury.  Hence  it  frequently  happens,  that 
flich  prodigious  maffes-  of  fnow  fall  down 
as  are  fufficient  to  bury  beafts  and  houfes, 
and  even  villages  themfelves,  beneath  them.. 
It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  pro- 
digious mountains,  which  are  called  the 
Alps,  that  on  the  i9th  of  March  1755, 
a  fmall  clufter  of  houfes  was  entirely  over- 
whelmed by  two  vaft  bodies  of  fnow  that 
tumbled  down  upon  them  from  a  greater 

height. 
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height.  All  the  inhabitants  were  then  with- 
in doors,  except  one  Jofeph  Rochia  and 
his  fon,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  who  were  on  the 
roof  of  their  houfe  clearing  away  the  fnow 
which  had  fallen  for  three  days  incefTantly 
A  prieft  going  by  to  chutch,  advifed  them 
to  come  down,  having  juft  before  obferved 
a  body  of  fnow  tumbling  from  the  moun- 
tain towards  them.  The  man  defcended 
with  great  precipitation,  and  fled  with  his 
fon  he  knew  not  whither;  but  fcarce  had  he 
gone  thirty  or  forty  fleps,  before  his  fon, 
who  followed  him,  fell  down  :  on  which 
looking  back,  he  faw  his  own  and  his 
neighbours'  houfes,  in  which  were  twenty- 
two  perfons  in  all,  covered  with  a  high 
mountain  of  fnow.  He  lifted  up  his  fon, 
and  reflecting  that  his  wife,  his  fillers,  two 
children,  and  all  his  effedls  were  thus  bu- 
ried, he  fainted  away ;  but  foon  reviving 
got  fafe  to  a  friend's  houfe  at  fome  diftance. 
Five  days  after,  Jofeph,  being  perfectly 
recovered,  got  upon  the  fnow,  with  his  fon, 
and  two  of  his  wife's  brothers,  to  try  if  he 

could 
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could  find 'the  exact  place  where  his  houfe 
Rood  ;  but  after  many  openings  made  in 
the  fnow  they  could  not  difcover  ir.  The 
month  of  April  proving  hot,  and  the  fno\v 
beginning  to  foften,  he  again  ufed  his  ut- 
moft  endeavours  to  recover  his  efFefts,  and 
to  bury,  as  he  thought,  the  remains  of  his 
family.  He  made  new  openings,  and  threw 
in  earth  to  melt  the  fnow,  which  on  the  24th 
of  April  was  greatly  diminifhed.  He  broke 
through  ice  fix  Englifh  feet  thick,  with 
iron  bars,  thruft  down  a  long  pole  and 
touched  the  ground ;  but  evening  coming 
on,  he  defifted. 

The  next  day,  the  brother  of  his  wife, 
who  had  heard  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
family,  came  to  the  houfe  where  Jofeph 
was;  and  after  reding  himfelf  a  little,  went 
with  him  to  work  upon  the  fnow,  where 
they  made  another  opening,  which  led 
them  to  the  houfe  they  fearched  for;  but 
finding  no  dead  bodies  in  its  ruins,  they 
fought  for  the  liable,  which  was  about  two 
-hundred  and  forty  EngliQi  feet  diftant, 

which 
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which  having  found,  they  heard  a  cry  of, 
Help,  my  dear  brother !  Being  greatly  fur- 
prifed  as  well  as  encouraged  by  thefe  words,., 
they  laboured  with  all  diligence  till  they 
had  made  a  large  opening,  through  which 
the  brother  immediately  went  down,  where 
the  fifter,  with  an  agonizing  and  feeble  voice, 
told  him,  1  have  always  trufted  in  God  and 
you,  that  you  would  not  forfake  me.  The 
other  brother  and  the  hufband  then  went 
down,  and  found,  (till  alive,  the  wife  about 
forty-five,  the  fitter  about  thirty-five,  and 
the  daughter  about  thirteen  years  old. 
Thefe  they  raifed  on  their  moulders  to 
men  above,  who  pulled  them  up  as  if  from 
the  grave,  and  carried  them  to  a  neigh- 
bouring houfe  :  they  were  unable  to  walk, 
and  fo  wafted  that  they  appeared  like  mere 
ikeletons.  They  were  immediately  put  to 
bed,  and  gruel  of  rye-flour  and  a  little  but- 
ter was  given  to  recover  them.  Some  days 
after,  the  magiflvate  of  the  place  came  to 
vifit  them,  and  found  the  wife  (till  unable 
to  rife  from  bed,  or  ufe  her  feet,  from 

the. 
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the  intenfe  cold  (he  had  e/idured,  and  the 
uneafy  pollure  (lie  had  been  in.  The 
lifter,  whofe  legs  had  been  bathed  with 
hot  wine,  could  walk  with  fome  difficulty, 
and  the  daughter  needed  no  farther  re- 
medies. 

On  the  magistrate's  interrogating  the  wo^ 
men,  they  told  him  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  ipth  of  March,  they  were  in  the 
flable,  with  a  boy  of  fix  years  old  and 
a  girl  of  about  thirteen  j  in  the  fame  ftable 
were  fix  goats,  one  of  which  having 
brought  foiih  two  dead  kids  the  night 
before,  they  went  to  carry  her  a  fmall 
vefTel  of  rye-flour  gruel;  there  were  alfo 
an  as  and  five  or  fix  fowls.  They  were 
(hehering  themfclves  in  a  warm  corner 
of  the  (table  till  the  church-bell  (hould 
ring,  intending  to  attend  the  fervice. 
The  wife  related,  that  wanting  to  go  out 
of  the  liable  to  kindle  a  fire  in .  the  houfe 
o*  her  hufband,  who  was  clearing  away 
the  fnow  from  the  top  of  it,  fhe  per- 
ceived a  mafs  of  fnosv  'breaking  down 

o 
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towards  the  eafb,  upon  which  (he  went 
back  into  the  ftable,  (hut  the  door,  and 
told  her  lifter  of  it.  In  lefs  than  three 
minutes  they  heard  the  roof  break  over 
their  heads,  and  alfo  part  of  the  ceiling, 
The  lifter  advifed  to  get  into  the  rack 
and  manger,  which  they  did.  The  afs 
was  tied  to  the  manger,  but  got  loofe  by 
kicking  and  ftruggling,  and  threw  down 
the  little  veflel,  which  they  found,  and 
afterwards  ufed  to  hold  the  melted  fnow 
which  ferved  them  for  drink. 

Very  fortunately  the  manger  .was  under 
the  main  prop  of  the  ftable,  and  fo  refifted 
the  weight  of  the  fnow.  Their  firft  care 
was  to  know  what  they  had  to  eat.  The 
fifter  faid  (he  had  fifteen  chefnuts  in  her 
pockets  ;  the  children  faid  they  had  break- 
fafted,  and  mould  want  no  more  that  day. 
They  remembered  there  were  36  or  40 
cakes  in  a  place  near  the  ftable,  and  en- 
deavoured to  get  at  them,  but  were  not 
able  for  the  fnow.  They  called  often  for 
help,  but  were  heard  by  none.  The  fifter 

gave 
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gave  the  chefnuts  to  the  wife,  and  ate  two 
herfelf,  and  they  drank  fome  fnow- water. 
The  afs  was  reftlefs,  and  the  goats  kept 
bleating  for  fome  days;  after  which  they 
heard  no  more  of  them.  Two  of  the 
goats,  however,  being  left  alive,  and  near 
the  manger,  they  feit  them,  and  found  that 
one  of  them  was  big,  and  would  kid,  as 
they  recollected,  about  the  middle  of  April ; 
the  other  gave  milk,  wherewith  they  pre- 
ferved  their  lives.  During  all  this  time 
they  faw  not  one  ray  of  light,  yet  for  about 
twenty  days  they  had  fome  not-ice  of  night 
and  day  from  the  crowing  of  the  fowls,  till 
they  died. 

The  feccmd  day,  being  very  httngry,  they 
ate  all  the  chefnuts  and  drank  what  milk 
the  goat  yielded,  being  very  near  two 
pounds  a  day  at  firft,  but  it  foon  decreafed. 
The  third  day  they  attempted  again,  but 
in  vain,  to  get  at  the  cakes ;  fo  refolved  to 
take  all  poflible  care  to  feed  the  goars* 
for  juft  above  the  manger  was  a  hay-loft, 
where  through  a  hole  the  filler  pulled  down 

hay 
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hay  into  the  rack,  and  gave  it  to  the  goats 
as  long  as  fhe  could  reach  it ;  and  then, 
when  it  was  beyond  her  reach,  the  goats 
climbed  upon  her  moulders,  and  reached  it 
themfelves. 

On  the  fixth  day  the  boy  fickened,  and 
fix  days  after  defired  his  mother,  who  all 
this  time  had  held  him  in  her  lap,  to  lay 
him  at  his  length  in  a  manger.  She  did 
fo,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  felt  it  was 
very  cold ;  (he  then  put  her  hand  to  his 
mouth^  and  rinding  that  cold  likewife,  (he 
gave  him  a  little  milk  ;  the  boy  then  cried, 
Oh  !  my  father  is  in  the  mow  !  Oh  father  ! 
father  !  and  then  expired. 

In  the  mean  while  the  goats  milk  di- 
minimed  daily,  and  the  fowls  foon  after 
dying,  they  could  no  longer  diftinguilh 
night  from  day ;  but  according  to  their 
reckoning,  the  time  was  near  when  the  other 
goat  would  kid;  this  (he  accordingly  did 
foon,  and  the  young  one  dying,  they  had 
all  the  milk  for  their  own  fubfiftence ;  fo 
they  found  that  the  middle  of  April  was 

come. 
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come.  Whenever  they  called  this  goat,  it 
would  come  and  lick  their  faces  and  hands, 
and  gave  them  every  day  two  pounds  oi 
milk,  on  which  account  they  ftill  bear  the 
poor  creature  a  great  affedlion.  Tiiis  was 
the  account  which  thefe  poor  people  gave 
to  the  magiftrate  of  tneir  preiervation. 

Dear  heart !  faid  Tommy,  when  Mr. 
Barlow  had  finished  this  account,  what  a 
number  of  accidents  people  are  fubject  to 
in  this  world  !  It  is  very  true,  anfwered 
Mr.  Barlow;  but  as  that  is  the  cafe,  it  is 
neceiiary  to  improve  ourfelves  in  every 
manner,  that  v\e  may  be  able  to  druggie 
againft  them. 

TOMMY. 

Indeed,  Sir,  I  begin  to  believe  it  is; 
for  when  I  was  lefs  than  I  am  now,  I  re- 
member I  was  always  fretful  and  hurting 
myfelf,  though  I  had  two  or  three  people 
conftamly  to  take  care  of  me.  At  prefenr, 
I  feem  as  if  I  was  quire  another  thing ; 
I  do  not  mind  felling  down  and  hurting 

myfelf, 
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myfelf,  or  cold,  or  wearinefs,   or  fcarcely 
any  thing  which  happens. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Arid  which  do  you  prefer,  to  be  as  you 
are  now,  or  as  you  were  before  ? 
TOMMY. 

As  I  am  now  a  great  deal,  fir  •  for  then 
I  always  had  fomething  or  another  the  mat- 
ter with  me.  Sometimes  I  had  a  little 
cold;' and  then  I  was  obliged  to  (lay  in  for 
feveral  days;  fometimes  a  little  head-ache, 
and  then  I  was  forced  to  take  phyfic. 
Sometimes  the  weather  was  too  hot,  then 
I  mud  (lay  within ;  and  the  fame  if  it 
was  too  cold.  I  ufed  to  be  tired  to  death  if 
1  did  but  walk  a  mile  ;  and  1  was  always 
eating  cake  and  fweetmeats  till  I  made 
myfelf  Tick.  At  prefent  I  think  I  am  ten 
times  ftronger  and  healthier  than  ever  I 
was  in  my  life.  But  what  a  terrible  coun- 
try that  muft  be,  where  people  are  fubjeci 
to  be  buried  in  that  manner  in  the  fnovv  !  I 
wonder  any  body  will  live  there. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  BARLOW. 

The  people  that  inhabit  that  country, 
are  of  a  different  opinion,,  and  prefer  it  to  . 
all  the  countries  in  the  world.     They  are 
great  travellers,  and  many  of  them  follow 
different   profeffions   in    all    the    different 
countries  of  Europe ;    but   it    is^the  only 
wifh  of  almoft  all  to  return,  before  their 
death,  to  the  mountains  where  they  wcos 
born  and  have  patted  their  youth. 
TOMMY, 

I  do  not  eafily  underftand  that.  I  have 
feen  a  great  many  ladies  and  little  mifles 
at  our  hotife,  and  whenever  they  were  talk* 
ing  about  the  places  where  they  mould  like 
to  live,  I  have  always  heard  them  fay  they 
hated  the  country  of  all  things,  though 
they  were  born  and  bred  there.  I  havs 
heard  one  fay,  that  the  country  is  odious, 
filthy,  (hocking,  and  abominable  ;  another, 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  live  any  where  but 
in  London  ;  and  I  remember  once  feeing 
a  ftrange  lady,  that  wrote  down  her  obfer- 
vations  in  a  book,  that  faid  the  country  was 

VOL.  ii.  E  all 
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all  full  of  barbarians,  and  that  no  perfon  of 
elegance  (yes,  that  was  her  word)  could  bear 
it  for  a  week. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

And  yet  there  are  thoufands  who  bear  to 

live. in  it  all  their  lives,  and  have  no  defire 

to  change.  Should  you,  Harry,  like  to  leave 

the  country,  and  go  to  live  in  fome  town  ? 

HARRY. 

Indeed,  fir,  1  fhould  not ;  for  then  I 
mud  leave  every  thing  I  love  in  the 
world.  I  mud  leave  my  father  and  mo- 
ther, who  have  been  fo  kind  to  me ;  and 
you  too,  fir,  who  have  taken  fuch  pains  to 
improve  me,  and  make  me  good.  I  am 
convinced  that  I  never  fhall  find  fuch 
friends  again  as  long  as  I  live ;  and  what 
fhould  any  body  wifh  to  live  for,  who  has 
no  friends  ?  Befides,  there  is  not  a  field 
upon  my  father's  farm  that  I  do  not  prefer 
to  every  town  1  ever  faw  in  my  life. 
TOMMY. 

And  have  you  ever  been,  in  any  large 
town  ? 

HARRY. 
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HARRY. 

Once  I  was  in  Exeter,  but  I  did  not 
much  like  it :  the  houfes  feemed  to  me  to 
ftand  fo  thick  and  clofe,  that  I  think  our 
hog-fties  would  be  almoft  as  agreeable 
places  to  live  in  ;  and  then  there  are  little 
narrow  alleys  where  the  poor  live ,  and  the 
houfes  are  fo  high,  that  neither  light  nor 
air  can  ever  get  to  them ;  and  they  moft  of 
them  appeared  fo  diity  and  unhealthy,  that 
it  made  my  heart  ache  to  look  at  them. — 
And  then  I  walked  along  the  ftreets  and 
peeped  into  the  (hops,  and  what  do  you 
think  I  faw  ? 

TOMMY. 

What  ? 

HARRY. 

Why.  I  faw  great  hulking  fellows,  as 
big  as  our  plough-men  and  carters,  with 
their  heads  kll  frizzled  and  curled  like  one 
of  ourfheep's  tails,  that  did  nothing  but 
finger  ribands  and  caps  for  the  women. 
This  diverted  me-fo,  that  t  could  not  help 
laughing  ready  to  fplit  my  fides.  And 
E  2  then, 
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then,  the  gentlewoman  at  whofe  houfe  I 
was,  took  me  to  a  place,  where  there  was 
a  large  room  full  of  candles,  and  a  great 
number  of  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  all 
drefled  out  and  ihowy,  that  were  dancing 
about  as  if  they  were  mad.  But  at  the 
door  of  this  houfe  there  were  twenty  or 
thirty  ragged,  half-ftarved  women  and  chil- 
dren, that  flood  (hivering  in  the  rain,  and 
begged  for  a  bit  of  bread;  but  nobody 
gave  it  to  them  or  took  any  notice  of  them. 
So  then  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  it 
would  be  a  great  deal  better,  if  all  the  fine 
people  would  give  fome  of  their  money  to 
the  poor,  that  they  might  have  fome  clothes 
and  victuals  in  their  turn. 
TOMMY. 

That  is  indeed  true.  Had  I  been  there, 
I  mould  have  relieved  the  poor  people ; — 
for  you  know  I  am  very  good-natured  and 
generous;  but  it  is  necefTary  for  gentle- 
men to  be  fine  and  to  drefs  well. 
.  HARRY. 

It  may  be  fo,  but  I  never  favv  any  great 

good 
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good  come  of  it,  for  my  part.  As  I  was 
walking  along  the  ftreets  one  day,  and 
ilaring  about,  I  met  two  very  fine  and 
dreffy  young  gentlemen,  that  looked 
ibmething  as  you  did,  matter  Tommy, 
\vhen  you  firft  came  here;  fo  I  turned 
off  from  the  foot-way  to  let  them  pafs ; 
for  my  father  always  taught  me  to  (how 
every  civility  to  people  in  a  higher  ftacion  : 
but  that  was  not  enough,  it  feems;  for  juft 
as  they  palled  by  me,  they  gave  me  fuch 
a  violent  puih,  that  down  I  came  into  the 
channel,  and  dirtied  myfelf  all  over  from 
head  to  foot. 

TOMMY. 

And  did  they  not  beg  your  pardon  for 
the  accident  ? 

HARRY. 

Accident !  It  was  no  accident  at  all,  for 
they  burft  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and 
called  me  little  clod-pole.  Upon  which 
I  told  them,  if  I  was  a  clod-pole,  they  had 
no  bufmefs  to  infult  me ;  and  then  they 
came  back,  and  one  of  them  gave  me  a 
kick,  and  the  other  a  flap  on  the  face  ;  but 
E  3  I  told 
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I  told  them  that  was  too  much  for  me  to 
bear,  fo  I  ftruck  them  again ;  and  we  all 
three  began  fighting. 

TOMMY. 

What,  both  at  once  ?  That  was  a  cow- 
ardly trick. 

HARRY. 

I  did  not  much  mind  that,  but  there 
came  up  a  fine,  (mart  fellow,  in  white  (lock- 
ings and  powdered  hair,  that  it  fcems  was 
their  fervant ;  and  he  was  going  to  fall 
upon  me  too,  but  a  man  took  my  part,  and 
faid  I  fhould  have  fair  play  ;  fo  I  fought 
them  both  till  they  did  not  choofe  to  have 
any  more ;  for,  though  they  were  fo  quar- 
relfome,  they  could  not  fight  worth  a  far- 
thing; fo  I  let  them  go,  and  advifed  them 
not  to  meddle  any  more  with  poor  boys 
that  did  nothing  to  offend  them. 

TOMMY.  . 

And  did  you  hear  no  more  of  thefe 
young  gentlemen  ? 

HARRY.   .  . 

No,  for  I  went  home  the  next  day,  and 
never  was  I  better  pleafed  in  my  'life. 

\Yhen 
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When  I  came  to  the  top  of  the  great  hill, 
from  which  you  have  a  profpect  of  our 
houfe,  I  really  thought  I  (hould  have  cried 
\vith  joy.  The  fields  looked  all  fo  plea- 
fant,  and  the  cattle,  that  were  feeding  in 
them,  fo  happy ;  and  then  every  ftep  I 
took,  I  met  with  fomebody  or  other  I  knew, 
or  fome  little  boy  that  I  ufed  to  play  with. 
Here  is  little  Harry  come  back,  faid  one ; 
How  do  ye  do,  how  do  ye  do  ?  cried  a  fe- 
cond  ;  and  then  a  third  (hook  hands  with 
me ;  and  the  very  cattle,  when  I  went  about 
to  fee  them,  feemed  all  glad  that  I  was  come 
home  again. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

You  fee  by  this,  that  it  is  very  poflible 
for  people  to  like  the  country  and  be  happy 
in  it.  But  as  to  the  fine  young  ladies  you 
talk  of,  the  truth  is,  that  they  neither  love, 
nor  would  be  long  contented  in  any  place. 
Their  whole  happinefs  confifts  in  idlenefs 
and  finery.  They  have  neither  learned  to 
employ  themfelves  in  any  thing  nfefuL,  nor 
E  4  to 
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to  improve  their  minds.  As  to  every  kind 
of  natural  exercife.,  they  are  brought  up 
with  too  much  delicacy  to  be  able  to  bear 
it ;  and  from  the  improper  indulgences 
they  meet  with,  they  learn  to  tremble  at 
every  trifling  change  of  the  feafons.  With 
fuch  difpofitions,  it  is  no  wonder  they  diflike 
-the  country,  where  they  find  neither  em- 
ployment nor  amufement,  They  wifh  to 
go  to  London,  becaufe  there  they  meet 
with  infinite  numbers,  as  idle  and  frivolous 
as  themfelves ;  and  thefe  people  mutually 
aflift  each  other  to  talk  about  trifles  and 
to  wade  their  time. 

TOMMY. 

That  is  true,  fir,  really  :  for  wheti  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  company,  I  have  often 
obferved  that  they  never  talked  about  any 
thing  but  eating  or  drefling,  or  men  and 
women  that  are  paid  to  make  faces  at  the 
play-houfe,  or  a  great  room,  called  Rane- 
Jagh,  where  every  body  goes  to  meet  his 
friends. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  BARLOW. 

I  believe  Harry  will  never  go  there  to 
meet  his  friends. 

HARRY. 

Indeed,  fir,  I  do  not  know  what  Rane- 
lagh  is;  but  all  the  friends  I  have  are  at 
home ;  and  when  I  fit  by  the  fire-fide  on  a 
winter's  night,  and  read  to  my  father,  and 
mother,  and  fitters,  as  I  fometimes  do,  or 
when  I  talk  with  you  and  mafter  Tommy 
upon  improving  fubjects,  I  never  defire 
any  other  friends  or  converfation.  But 
pray,  llr,  what  is  Ranelagh •? 
Mr.  BARLOW. 

Ranelagh  is  a  very  large,  round  room, 
to  which,  at  particular  times  of  the  year, 
great  numbers  of  perfons  go  in  their  car* 
riages,  to  walk  about  for  feveral  hours. 
HARRY. 

And  does  nobody  go  there  that  has  not 
feveral  friends?  Becaufe  mafter  Tommy 
faid,  that  people  went  to  Ranelagh  to  meet 
their  friends. 

Mr.  Barlow  fmiled  at  this  queftion,  and 
E  5  anfwered : 
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anfwered :  The  room  is  generally  fo  crowded, 
that  people  have  little  opportunity  for  any 
kind  of  converfation  :  they  walk  round  and 
round  in  a  circle,  one  after  the  other,  juft 
like  horfes  in  a  mill.  When  perfons  meet 
that  know  each  other,  they  perhaps  fmile 
and  bow,  but  are  fhoved  forward  without 
having  any  opportunity  to  ftop.  As  to 
friends,  few  people  go  to  look  for  them 
there;  and  if  they  were  to  meet  them,  few' 
would  take  the  trouble  of  fpeaking  to  them, 
-  unlefs  they  were  drefled  in  a  fafhionable 
manner,  and  feemed  to  be  of  confequence. 

HARRY. 

That  is  very  extraordinary  indeed.  Why, 
fir,  what  can  a  man's  drefs  have  to  do  with 
friendfhip  ?  Should  I  love  you  a  bit  better, 
if  you  were  to  wear  the  fined  clothes  in 
the  world  ;  or  Ihonld  1  like  my  father  the 
better,  if  he  were  to  put  on  a  laced  coat 
like  Squire  Chafe?  On  the  contrary,  when- 
.ever  I  fee  people  dretfed. very  fine,  t  cannot 
help  thinking  of  the  ftory  you  once  read 
me,  of  Agefilaus  king  of  Sparta. 

2,  TOMMY. 
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TOMMY. 

What  is  that  ftory  ?  Do  pray  let  me 
hear  it. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

To-morrow  you  (hall  hear  it :  at  prefent 
we  have  read  and  converfed  enough  ;'it  is 
better  that  you  (hould  go  out  and  amufe 
yourfelves. 

The  little  boys  then  went  out,  and  re- 
turned to  a  diverfion  they  had  been  amufing 
themfelves  with  for  feveral  days,  the  mak- 
ing a  prodigious  fnow-ball.  They  had 
begun  by  making  a  fmall  globe  of  fnow 
with  their  hands,,  which  they  turned  over 
and  over,  till,  by  continually  collecting 
freih  matter,  it  grew  fo  large  that  they 
were  unable  to  roil  it  arv  farther..  Here, 
Tommy  obferved,  that  their  labours  mud 
end,  for  it  was  impoflible  to  turn  it  any 
longer.  No,  faid  Harry,  I  know  a  remedy 
for  that:  fo  he  ran,  and  fetched  a  couple 
of  thick  (licks,  about  five  feet  long,  and 
giving  one  of  them  to  Tommy,  he  took 
E  6  the 
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the  other  himfelf.  He  then  defired  him 
to  put  the  end  of  his  flick  under  the  mafs, 
while  he  did  the  fame  on  his  fide,  and 
then  lifting  at  the  other  end,  they  rolled 
the  heap  forward  with  the  greatetl  eafe. 
Tommy  was  extremely  furprifed  at  this, 
and  faid  :  How  can  this  be  ?  We  are  nor  a 
bit  flronger  than  we  were  before,  and  yet 
now  we  are  able  to  roll  this  fnow-ball 
along  with  eafe,  which  we  could  not  even 
ftir  before.  That  is  very  true.,  anfwered 
Harry,  but  it  is  owing  to  thefe  flicks.  This 
is  the  way  that  the  labourers  move  the 
largefl  trees,  which,  without  this  contriv- 
ance, they  would  not  be  able  to  ftir.  I 
am  very  much  furprifed  at  this,  faid  Tom- 
my ;  1  never  fhould  have  imagined  that 
the  flicks  would  have  given  us  more 
flrength  than  we  had  before.  Juft  as  he 
had  faid  this,  by  a  violent  effort,  both 
their  flicks  broke  Qiort  in  the  middle. 
This  is  no  great  lofs,  obferved  Tommy,  for 
the  ends  will  do  juft  as  well  as  the  whole 
fticks.  They  then  tried  to  fhove  the  ball 

again 
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agaia  with  the  truncheons  which  remained 
in  their  hands,  but  to  the  new  furprife  of 
Tommy,  they  found  they  were  unable  to 
ftir  it.  That  is  very  curious  indeed,  faid 
Tommy  ;  I  find  that  only  long  flicks  are  of 
any  ufe.  That,  faid  Harry,  I  could  have 
told  you  before;  but  I  had  a  rnind  you 
fliould  find  it  out  yourfelf.  The  longer 
the  ftick  is,  provided  it  is  fufficiently  ilrong 
and  you  can  manage  it,  the  more  eafily 
will  you  fucceed.  This  is  really  very  cu- 
rious, replied  Tommy ;  but  I  fee  fome  of 
Mr.  Barlow's  labourers  at  work  a  little  way 
off;  let  us  go  to  them,  and  defire  them  to 
cut  us  two  longer  (licks,  that  we  may  try 
their  effects.  They  then  went  up  to  the 
men  who  were  at  work ;  but  here  a  new  fub- 
jed  of  admiration  prefented  itfelf  to  Tom- 
my^ mind.  There  was  a  root  of  a  prodi  - 
gious  oak  tree,  fo  large  and  heavy,  that 
half  a  dozen  horfes  would  fcarcely  have 
been  able  to  draw  it  along  :  befides,  it  was 
fo  tough  and  knotty,  that  the  (harped  axe 
could  hardly  make  any  impreflion  upon  it. 

This 
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This  a  couple  of  old  men  were  attempt- 
ing to  cleave  in  'pieces,  in  order  to  make 
billets  for  Mr.  Barlow's  fire.  Tommy, 
1  who  thought  their  (Irength  totally  difpro- 
portionate  to  fuch  an  undertaking,  could 
not  help  pitying  them,  and  obferving,  that 
certainly  Mr.  Barlow  did  not  know  what 
they  were  about,  or  he  would  have  prevent- 
ed fuch  poor,  weak  old  men  from  fatiguing 
themfclves  about  what  they  never  could 
perform.  Do  you  think  fo  ?  replied  Harry  ; 
what  would  you  t  en  fav,  if  you  were  to  fee 
me,  little  as  I  am,  perform  this  wonder- 
ful tafk,  with  the  alL (lance  of  one  of 
thefe  good  people  ?  So  he  took  up  a 
wooden  mallet,  an  inftrument  which,  al- 
though much  larger,  refemblesan  hammer, 
and  began  beating  the  root,  which  he  did 
for  fome  time  without  making  the  lead  im- 
preffion.  .Tommy,  v.ho  imagined  that  fsr 
this  time  his  friend  Harry  was  caught,  be- 
gan to  fmile,  and  '^old  him  that  he  would 
break  an  hundred  mallets  to  pieces  before 
he  made  the  lead  impreffion  upon  the  wood. 
.  .  Say 
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.Say  you  fo  ?  anfwered  Harry  fmiiing  ;  then 
I  believe  I  mufttry  another  method  :  io  he 
(looped  down  and  picked  up  a  final!  piece 
of  tough  iron,  about  fix  inches  long,  which 
Tommy  had   not  obferved   before  as  it  lay 
upon  the  ground.     This  iron  was  broad  at 
the  top,  but  gradually  Hoped  all  the  way 
clown,  till  it  came  to  a  perfect  edge  at  bot- 
tom.    Harry  took  this  up,  and  with  a  few 
blows  drove  it  a  little  way  into  the  body  of 
the  root.     The  old  man  and  he  then  ftruck 
alternately  with  their  mallets  upon  the  head 
-of -the  iron,  till  the  root  began  to  gape  and 
crack    on    every  fide,   and    the    iron    was 
totally  buried   in   the  wood.     There,  fays 
Harry,  this  firO:  wedge  has  done  its  bufinefs 
very  well;  two  or  three  more  will  finiQi  it. 
He  then  took  up  another  larger  wedge,  and 
inferring  the  bottom  of  it  between  the  wood 
and    the    top    of   the   former    one,    which 
was    now  completely   buried    in  the  root, 
began  to  beat  upon  it  as  he  had  done  be- 
fore.    The  root  now  cracked  and  fplit  on 
every  fide  of  the  wedges,  till  a  prodigious 

cleft 
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cleft  appeared  quite  down   to  the  bottom.^ 
Thus  did  Harry  proceed,  ftill  continuing 
his   blows,  and   inferting  new  and    larger 
wedges,  as  faft  as  he  had  driven  the  former 
down,  till  he  had  completely  effecled  what 
he  had  undertaken,  and  entirely  feparated 
the  monftrous  mafs  of  wood  into  two  un- 
equal parts.    Harry  then  faid,  Here  is  a  very 
large  log,  but  I  think  you  and  I  can  carry 
it  in  to  mend  the  fire,  and  I  will  (how  you 
fomething  elfe  that  will  furprife  you.     So 
he  took  a  pole  of  about  ten  feet  long,  and 
hung  the  log  upon  it  by  a  piece  of  cord 
which  he  found  there;  then  he  afked  Tom- 
my which  end  of  the  pole  he  chofe  to  carry. 
Tommy,   who  thought  it  would  be  mofb 
convenient  to  have  the  weigLt  near  him, 
chofe  that  end  of  the  pole  near  wh.ch  the 
weight  was  fufpended,  and  put  it  upon  his 
(boulder ;  while  Harry  took  the  other  end. 
But  when  Tommy  attempted  to  move,  he 
found  that  he  could  hardly  bear  the  preflure ; 
however,  as  he  faw  Harry  walk  brifkly  away 
under  his  (hare  of  the  load,  he  determined 
i  not 
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not  to  complain.  As  they  were  walking 
along  in  this  manner,  Mr.  Barlow  met 
them,  and  feeing  poor  Tommy  labouring 
under  his  burden,  aiked  him  who  had  load- 
ed him  in  that  manner.  Tommy  faid  it 
was  Harry.  Upon  this  Mr.  Barlow  fmiled, 
and  faid,  Well,  Tommy,  this  is  the  firft 
time  I  ever  faw  you  friend  Harry  attempt 
to  impofe  upon  you,  but  he  is  making  you 
carry  about  three  times  the  weight  which 
he  fupports  himfclf.  Harry  replied,  that 
Tommy  had  chofen  that  himfelf ;  and  that 
lie  mould  directly  have  informed  him  of 
his  miftake,  but  that  he  had  been  fo  fur- 
prifed  at  feeing  the  common  effects  of  a 
lever,  that  he  wifhed  to  teach  him  fome 
other  fads  about  it ;  then  fhifting  the  ends 
of  the  pole,  fo  as  to  fupport  that  part  which 
Tommy  had  done  before,  he  afked  him  if 
he  found  his  fhoulder  any  thing  eafier  than 
before.  Indeed  I  do,  replied  Tommy,  but 
I  cannot  conceive  how;  for  we  carry  the 
fame  weight  between  us  which  we  did  be- 
fore, and  juft  in  the  fame  manner.  .Not 

quite 
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quite  in  the  fame  manner,  anfwered  Mr, 
Barlow;  for,  if  you  obierve,  the  log  is  a 
great  deal  farther  from  your  fhoulder  than 
from  Harry's  ;  by  which  means  he  now 
fupports  ju(l  as  much  as  you  did  before, 
and  you,  on  the  contrary,  as  little  as  he  did 
when  I  met  you.  This  is  very  extraordi-  • 
nary  indeed,  faid  Tommy  :  I  find  there 
are  a  great  many  things  which  I  did  not 
know,  nor  even  my  mamma,  nor  any  of  the 
fine  ladies  that  come  to  our  houfe.  Well, 
replied  Mr.  Barlow,  if  you  have  acquired 
fo  much  ufeful  knowledge  already,  what 
may  you  expect  to  do  in  a  few  years  more  ? 
— He  then  led  Tommy  into  the  houfe,  and 
(bowed  him  a  (lick  of  about  four  feet  long, 
.with  a  fcale  hung  at  each  end.  Now,  faid 
he,,  if  you  place  this  llick  over  the  back  of 
a  chair,  fo  that  it  may  reft  exactly  upon  the 
middle,  you  fee  the  two  fcales  will  juft  ba- 
lance each  other.  So  if  I  put  into  each  • 
pf  them  an  equal  weight,  they  will  ilill 
remain  fufpended.  In  this  method,  we 
weigh  every  thing  which  is  bought ;  only 

fo* 
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for  the  greater  convenience,  the  beam  of 
the  fcale,  which  is  the  fame  thing  as  this 
ftick,  is  generally  hung  up  to  fomething 
elfe  by  its  middle.  But  let  us  now  move 
the  (lick,  and  fee  what  will  be  the  confe- 
quence.  Mr.  Barlow  then  pufhed  the 
ftick  along  in  Juch  a  manner,  that  when 
it  retted  upon  the  back  of  the  chair,  there 
were  three  feet  of  it  on  one  fide,  and  only 
one  on  the  other.  That  fide  which  was 
longeft  inftantly  came  to  the  ground  as 
heavieft.  You  fee,  faict  Mr.  Barlow,  if  we 
would  now  balance  them,  we  muft  put  a 
greater  weight  on  the  fhorteft  fide  ;  fo  he  kept 
adding  weights,  till  Tommy  found  that  one 
pound  on  the  longed  fide  would  exadly  ba- 
lance three  on  the  (horteft  ;  for,  as  much  as 
the  longer  (ide  exceeded  the  (horter  in 
length,  fo  much  did  the  weight  which  was 
hung  at  that  end,  require  to  exceed  that  on 
the  longeft  fide. 

This,  fa  id  Mr.  Barlow,  is-  what  they  call 
a  lever;  and  all  the  flicks  that  .you  have 
been  ufmg  to-day,  are  only  levers  of  a  dif- 

ferent 
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fcrent  conftruclion.  By  thefe  fhoit  trials, 
you  may  conceive  the  prodigious  advantage 
which  they  are  of  to  men.  For,  thus  can 
one  man  move  a  weight,  which  half  a  dozen 
would  not  be  able  to  do  with  their  hands 
alone.  Thus  may  a  little  boy,  like  you,  do 
more  than  the  ftrongeft  man  could  eifecr, 
\vho  did  not  know  thefe  fecrets.  As  to 
that  inftrument,  by  which  you  were  fo  fur- 
prifed  that  Harry  could  cleave  fo  vaft  a 
body  of  wood,  it  is  called  a  wedge,  and  is 
almoft  equally  ufeful  with  the  lever.  The 
whole  force  of  it  confifts  in  its  being  gra- 
dually narrower  and  narrower,  till  at  lad  it 
ends  in  a  thin  edge  capable  of  penetrating 
the  fmalleft  chink.  By  this  we  are  enabled 
to  overthrow  the  largefl  oaks,  to  cleave 
their  roots  almoft  as  hard  as  iron  itfelf, 
and  even  to  fplit  the  fol id  rocks.  All  this, 
faid  Tommy,  is  wonderful  indeed ;  and  I 
need  not  afk  the  ufe  of  them,  becaufe  I  fee 
it  plainly  in  the  experiments  I  have  made 
to-day.  One  tiling  more,  added  Mr.  Bar- 
low, as  we  are  upon  this  fubjecl:,  I  will  (how 

you  : 
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you  :  fo  he  led  them  into  the  yard,  to  the 
bottom  of  his  granary,  where  flood  a  heavy 
lack  of  com.  Now,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,  if 
you  are  fo  ftout  a  fellow  as  you  imagine, 
take  up  this  fack  of  corn,  and  carry  it  up 
the  ladder  into  the  granary.  That,  replied 
Tommy,  laughing,  is  impoffible;  and  I 
doubt,  fir,  whether  you  could  do  it  yourfelf. 
Well,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,  we  will  at  lead  try 
what  is  to  be  done.  He  then  led  them  up 
into  the  granary,  and  mowing  them  a  mid- 
dle-fized  wheel  with  an  handle  fixed  upon 
it,  defired  the  little  boys  to  turn  it  round. 
They  began  to  turn  it  with  fome  little  diffi- 
culty, and  Tommy  could  hardly  believe 
his  eyes,  when  prefently  after  he  faw  the 
fack  of  corn,  which  he  had  defpaired  of 
moving,  mounted  up  into  the  granary  and 
fafely  landed  upon  the  floor.  You  fee, 
faid  Mr.  Barlow,  here  is  another  ingenious 
contrivance,  by  which  the  weakeft  perfon 
may  perform  the  work  of  the  ftrongeft. 
This  is  called  the  wheel  and  axis.  You 
fee  this  wheel,  which  is  not  very  large,  turns 

round 
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round  an  axle  which  goes  into  it,  and  is 
much  fmaller,  and  at  every  turn  the  rope 
to  which  the  weight  is  fixed  that  you  want 
to  move,  is  twirled  round  the  axfc.  Now, 
juft  as  much  as  the  breadth  of  the  whole 
wheel  is  greater  than  that  of  the  axle  which 
it  turns  round,  fo  much  greater  is  the 
weight,  that  the  perfon  who  turns  it  can 
move,  than  he  could  do  without  it.  Well, 
faid  Tommy,  I  fee  it  is  a  fine  thing  indeed 
to  acquire  knowledge ;  for  by  thefe  means, 
one  not  only  increafes  one's  underftanding, 
but  one's  bodily  ftrength.  But  are  there  no 
more,  fir,  of  thefe  ingenious  contrivances  ? 
for  I  fhould  like  to  underftand  them  all. 
Yes,  anfwered  Mr.  Barlow,  there  are  more; 
and  all  of  them  you  (hall  be  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  in  time  ;  but  for  this  purpofe 
you  (hould  be  able  to  write,  and  compre- 
hend fomething  of  arithmetic. 

TOMMY. 
'  What  is  arithmeti  ,  fir  ? 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

That  is  not  fo  eafy  to  make  you  under- 
ftand 
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ftand  at  once  ;  I  will  however  try  to  ex- 
plain it.  Do  you  fee  the  grains  of  wheat, 
which  lie  icattered  in  the  window  ? 

TOMMY. 
Yes,  fir. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 
Can  you  count  how  many  there  are  ? 

TOMMY. 
There  are  juft  five  and  twenty  of  them. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Very    well.     Here    is    another  parcel  : 
how  many  grains  are  there  ? 
TOMMY. 
Juft  fourteen. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

If  there  are  fourteen  grains  in  one  heap, 
and  twenty-five  in  the  other,  how  ma,ny 
grains  are  there  in  all ;  or  how  many  do 
fourteen  and  twenty-five  make?  Tommy 
was  unable  to  aniwer,  and  Mr.  Barlow 
propofed  the  fame  queftion  to  Harry,  who 
aafwered,  that  together  they  made  thirty- 
nine.  Again,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,  I  will  put 

the 
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the   two   heaps  together,    and   then   how 
many  will  there  be  ? 

TOMMY. 

Thirty-nine. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Now  look,  I  have  juft  taken  away  nine- 
teen from  the  number,  how  many  do  you 
think  remain  ? 

TOMMY. 
I  will  count  them. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

And  cannot  you  tell  without  counting  ? 
How  many  are  there,  Harry  ? 

HARRY. 
Twenty,  fir. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

All  this  is  properly  the  art  of  arithme- 
tic, which  is  the  fame  as  that  of  counting, 
only  it  is  done  in  a  much  fhorter  and 
eafier  way,  without  the  trouble  of  having 
the  things  always  before  you.  Thus,  for 
inftance,  if  you  wanted  to  know  how  many 
barley-corns  were  in  this  'fack,  you  would 

perhaps 
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perhaps  be  a  week  in  counting  the  whole 
number. 

TOMMY. 

Indeed  I  believe  I  {hould. 
Mr.  BARLOW. 

If  you  underftood  arithmetic  you  might 
do  it  in  five  minutes. 

TOMMY. 

That  is  extraordinary  indeed;  I  can 
hardly  conceive  it  poffible. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

A  bufhel  of  corn  weighs  about  fifty 
pounds  weight ;  this  fack  contains  four 
bufhels,  fo  that  there  are  juft  two  hun- 
dred pounds  weight  in  all.  Now  every 
pound  contains  fixteen  ounces  ;  and  lixteen 
times  two  hundred  makes  thirty-two  hun- 
dred ounces.  So  that  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  count  the  number  of  grains 
in  a  fmgle  ounce,  and  there  will  be  thirty- 
two  hundred  times  that  number  in  the 
fack. 

TOMMY. 

I   declare  this  is  curious  indeed,  and  I 
VOL.  ii.  F  {hould 
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ihould  like  to  learn  arithmetic.  Will  Harry 
and  you  teach  me,  fir  ?,-/'•  ^ 
Mr.  BARLOW. 

You  know  Aver  are  always  ready  to  im- 
prove you.  But,  before  we  leave  this  fub- 
ject,  I  muft  tell  jou  a  little  (lory.  There 
*  was  a  gentleman  who  was  extremely  fond 
of  beautiful  horfes,  and  did  not  grudge  to 
.give  the  highefl  prices  for  them.  One  day 
an  horfe-  courfer  came  to  hrm,  and  (bowed 
him  one  fo  handfome,  that  he  thought  it 
fuperior  to  all  he  had  ever  feen  before.  He 
mounted  him,  and  found  his  paces  equally 
excellent;  for,  though  he  was  full  of  fpirit, 
he  was  gentle  and  tractable  as  could  be  wifh- 
ed.  So  many  perfections  delighted  the  gen- 
tleman, and  he  eagerly  demanded  the  price. 
The  horfe-courier  anfwered  that  he  would 
bate  nothing  of  two  hundred  guineas ;  the 
gentleman,  although  he  admired  the  horfe, 
would  not  confent  to  give  it,  and  they 
were  juft  on  the  point  of  parting.  As  the 
man  was  turning  his  back,  the  gentleman 
-called  out  to  him,  and  faid,  Is  there  no 

poflible 
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poffible  way  of  our  agreeing  ?  for  I  would 
give  you  any'  thing  in  reaibn  for  fuch  a 
beautiful  creature.  Why,  replied  the  dealer, 
who  was  a  fhrewd  fellow,  and  perfectly  un-  . 
derftood  calculation,  if  you  do  not  like  to 
give  me  two  hundred  guineas,  will  you  give 
me  a  farthing  for  the  firft  nail  the  horfe  has 
in  his  (hoe,  two  farthings  for  the  fecond,  four 
for  the  third,  and  fo  go  doubling  throughout 
the  whole  twenty-four  ?  for  there  are  no 
more  than  twenty-four  nails  in  all  his  ihoes. 
The  gentleman  gladly  accepted  the  condi- 
tion, and  ordered  the  horfe  to-  be  led  away 
to  his  (tables. 

TOMMY. 

This  fellow  mud  have  been  a  very  great 
blockhead,  to  afk  two  hundred  guineas, 
and  then  to  take  a  few  farthings  for  his 
horfe. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

The   gentleman  was  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion ;  however,  the  horfe-courfer  added,  I 
do  not  mean,  fir,  to  tie  you  down  to  this 
laft  propofal,  which,  upon  confideration,  you 
F  2,  may 
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may  like  as  little  as  the  firft;  all  that  I 
require  is,  that  if  you  are  diffatisfied  with 
'your  bargain,  you  will  promiie  to  pay  me 
down  the  two  hundred  guineas  which  J  firft 
a/ked.  This  the  gentleman  willingly  agreed 
to,  and  then  called  his  iteward  to  calculate 
the  fum,  for  he  was  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man to  be  able  to  do  it  hirrifelf.      The  ftew- 
ard  fat  down  with  his  pen  and  ink,  and  after 
fome  time   gravely  wimed  his  mafter  joy, 
and  afked  him  in  what  part  of  England  the 
eftate  was   fituated  that  he   was  going  to 
ptirchafe.     Are  you  mad  ?  replied  the  gen- 
tleman.    It  is  not  an  eftate,  but  an  hoife, 
that  I  have  juft  bargained  for,  and  here  is 
the  owner  of  him,  to  whom  I  am  going  to 
pay  the  money.     If  there  is  any  madnefs, 
fir,  replied  the  fteward,  it  certainly  is  not 
on  my  fide ;  the  futn  you  have  ordered  me 
to  calculate,  comes  to  juft  feventeen  thou- 
fand,  four  hundred,  andfeventy-fix  pounds, 
befides  fome  (hillings  and  pence  ;  and  furely 
no  man  in  his  fenfes  would  give  this  price 
for  an  horfe.     The  gentleman   was  more 

furprifed 
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furprifed  than  he  had  ever  been  before,  to 
hear  the  affertion  of  his  fteward  ;  but,  when 
upon  examination  he  found  it  no  more  than 
the  truth,  he  was  very  glad  to  compound 
for  his  foolifh  agreement,  by  giving  the 
horfe-courfer  the  two  hundred  guineas  and 
difmifiing  him. 

TOMMY. 

This  is  quite  incredible,  that  a  farthing, 
juft  doubled  a  few  times,  mould  amount  to 
fuch  a  prodigious  fum  :  however,  I  am  de- 
termined to  learn  arithmetic,  that  I  may  not 
be  impofed  upon  in  this  manner ;  for  I  think 
a  gentleman  muft  look  very  filly  in  fuch  a 
fituation. 

Thus  had  Tommy  a  new  employment 
and  diverfion  for  the  winter  nights,,  the 
learning  arithmetic.  Almoft  every  night 
did  Mr.  Barlow,  and  Harry,  and  he, 
amufe  themfelves  with  little  queftions  that 
related  to  numbers :  by  which  means 
Tommy  became  in  a  (hort  time  fo  ex- 
pert, that  he  could  add,  fubtracl,  multi- 
ply, or  divide,  almoft  any  given  fum, 
F  3  with 
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with  little  trouble  and  great  exa&nefs.  But 
he  did  not  for  this  forget  the  employment 
of  obferving  the  heavens.  Every  night 
when  the  ftars  appeared  bright,  and  the  iky 
unclouded,  Harry  and  he  obferved  the  va- 
rious figures  and  petitions  of  the  conftella- 
tions.  Mr.  Barlow  gave  him  a  little  paper 
globe,  as  he  had  promifed,  and  Tommy 
immediately  marked  out  upon  the  top,  his 
firft  and  favourite  conftellation  of  Charles's 
wain.  A  liule  while  after  that,  he  obferved 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  pole-ftar,  another 
beautiful  affemblage  of  ftars,  which  was  al- 
ways oppofue  to  Charles's  wain  :  this,  Mr. 
Barlow  told  him,  was  called  Caffiopeia's 
chair;  and  this,  in  a  (hort  time,  was  added 
to  the  collection.  One  night,  as  Tommy 
was  looking  up  to  the  iky,  in  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  heavens,  he  obferved  fo  remark- 
able a  conftellation  that  he  could  not  help 
particularly  remarking  it :  four  large  and 
fhining  ftars  compofed  the  ends  of  the  figure, 
which  was  almoft  fquare,  and  full  in  the 
middle  ap  eared  three^  more  placed  in  a 
ilanting  line  and  very  near  each  other.  This, 

Tommy 
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Tommy  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Barlow,  and 
begged  to  know  the  name.  Mr.  Barlow 
anfwered,  that  the  constellation  was  named 
Orion,  and  that  the  three  bright  ftars  in  the 
middle  were  called  liis  belt.  Tommy  was 
fo  delighted  with  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  this  glorious  conftellation,  that  he  could 
not  help  obferving  it,  by  intervals,  all  the 
evening ;  and  he  was  furprifed  to  fee  that 
it  feemed  to  pafs  on,  in  a  right  line  drawn 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  that  all  the  ftars  he 
had  become  acquainted  with  moved  every 
night  in  the  fame  direction. 

But  he  did  not  forget  to  remind  Harry, 
one  morning,  of  the  hiftory  he  had  promifed 
to  tell  him  of  Agefilaus.  Harry  told  it  in 
the  following  manner : 

The  Spartans,  as  I  have  before  told  you, 
mafter  Tommy,  were  a  brave  and  hardy 
people,  that  defpifed  every  thing  that 
tended  to  make  them  delicate  and  luxu- 
rious. All  their  time  was  fpent  in  fuch 
exercifes  as  made  them  ftrong  and  active, 
F  4  able 
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able  to  bear  fatigue,  and  to  defpife  wounds 
and  danger :  for  they  were  fituated  in  the 
midft  of  feveral  other  nations,  that  fre- 
quently had  quarrels  with  each  other,  and 
with  them ;  and  therefore  it  was  neceffary 
that  they  fhould  learn  to  defend  themfelves, 
Therefore,  all  the  children  were  brought 
up  alike,  and  the  fons  of  their  kings 
themfelves  were  as  little  indulged  as  any 
body  elfe. 

TOMMY. 

Stop,  ftop  ! — I  don't  exaclly  underftand 
that.  I  thought,  a  king  was  a  perfon  that 
drefled  finer,  and  had  lefs  to  do  than  any 
body  elfe  in  the  world.  I  have  often  heard 
my  mamma  and  the  ladies  fay,  that  I  looked 
like  a  prince  when  I  had  fine  clothes  on  : 
and  therefore  I  thought  that  kings  and 
princes  never  did  any  thing  but  walk  about 
with  crowns  upon  their  heads,  and  eat  fweet- 
meats,  all  day  long. 

HARRY. 

I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be,  but  in 
Sparta  the  great  bufmefs  of  the  kings,  for 

they 
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they  had  two,  was  to  command  them  when 
they  went  out  to  war,  or  when  they  were 
attacked  at  home;  and  that,  you  know, 
they  could  not  do  without  being  brave  and 
hardy  themfelves.  Now  it  happened  that 
the  Spartans  had  Tome  dear  friends  and 
allies  that  lived  at  a  diftance  from  them, 
acrofs  the  fea,  who  were  artacked  by  a 
great  and  numerous  nation,  called  the  Per- 
fians.  So,  when  the  Spartans  knew  the 
danger  of  their  friends,  they  fent  over  to 
their  afliftance  Ageillaus,  one  of  their  kings, 
together  with  a  few  thoufand  of  his  country- 
men ;  and  thefe,  they  judged,  would  be  a 
match  for  all  the  forces  that  could  be 
brought  againfl  them  by  the  Perfians, 
though  ever  fo  numerous.  When  the  ge- 
neral of  the  Perfians  faw  the  fmall  number 
of  his  enemies,  he  imagined  it  would  be  an 
eafy  matter  to  take  them  prifoners,  or  to 
deftroy  them.  Befides,  as  he  was  immenfely 
rich,  and  pofTefled  a  number  of  palaces 
furniflied  with  every  thing  that  was  fine 
and  coftly,  and  had  a  great  quantity  of 
F  5  gold, 
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gold,  and  filver,  and  jewels,  and  flaves,  he 
could  not  conceive  it  poflible  that  any 
body  could  refill  him.  He  therefore 
raifed  a  large  army,  feveral  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  Spartans,  and  attacked 
Agefilaus,  who  was  not  in  the  lead  afraid 
of  him  :  for  the  Spartans,  joining  their 
fhields  together,  and  marching  flowly  along 
in  even  ranks,  fell  with  fo  much  fury  upon 
the  Perilans,  that  in  an  inftant  they  put 
them  to  flight. Here  Tommy  inter- 
rupted the  ftory,  to  inquire  what  a  {hield 
was.  Formerly,  anfwered  Mr.  Barlow,  be- 
fore men  were  acquainted  with  the  perni- 
cious effecls  of  gunpowder,  they  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  combat  clofe  together,  with 
fwords  or  long  fpears ;  and  for  this  reafon, 
they  covered  themfelves  in  a  variety  of 
ways',  to  defend  their  bodies  from  the  wea- 
pons of  their  enemies.  The  (hield  was  worn 
upon  their  left  arm,  and  compofed  of  boards 
fixed  together,  and  ftrengthened  with  the 
hides  of  animals  and  plates  of  iron,  fuffi- 
ciently  long  and  broad  to  cover  almoft  the 

whole 
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whole  body  of  a  .man.  When  they  went 
out  to  battle,  they  placed  themfelves  in  even 
rows  or  ranks,  with  their  fhields  extended 
before  them,  to  fecure  them  from  the  ar- 
rows and  weapons  of  their  enemies.  Upon 
their  heads  they  wore  an  helmet,  which  was 
a  cap  of  iron  or  fteel,  ornamented  with  the 
waving  feathers  of  birds  or  the  tails  of 
horfes.  In  this  manner,  with  an  even  pace, 
marching  all  at  once,  and  extending  their 
fpears  before  them,  they  went  forward, 
to  meet  their  enemies.  —  I  declare,  faid 
Tommy,  fuch  a  fight  mud  be  prodigioufly 
fine;  and  when  I  have  accidentally  met 
with  foldiers  myfelf,  I.  thought  they  made 
fuch  a  figure,  walking  erect  with  their  arms 
all  glittering  in  the  fun,  that  I  have  fome- 
times  thought  I  would  be  a  foldier  myfelf, . 
whenever  I  grew  big  enough.  And  have 
yoa  confidered,  anfwered  Mr.  Barlow, 
what  is  tire  bufinefs  and  generally  the  fate 
of  a  foldier  ?  No,  faid  Tommy  ;  I  know^ 
that  he  muft  fight  fometimes  :  but  what  I 
though  fo  pleafant  was,  to  march  up  and. 
F  6  down 
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down  in  a  fine  red  coat,  with  colours  flying 
and  muiic  playing,  while  all  the  ladies  are 
looking  on,  and  fmiling,  and  bowing;  for  I 
have  heard  a  great  many  of  them  fay,  they 
loved  a  foldier  above  all  things.  Well, 
faid  Mr.  Barlow,  I  will  prefently  endeavour 
to  give  you  jufter  ideas  of  what  compoies 
the  life  of  a  foldier  j  let  Harry  now  go  on 
with  his  (lory. 

When  Pharnabazus,  for  that  was  the 
name  of  the  Perfian  general,  obferved  that 
his  troops  were  never  able  to  (land  againft 
the  Spartans,  he  fent  to  Agelllaus,  and  re- 
quefted  that  they  might  have  a  meeting,  in 
order  to  treat  about  terms  of  peace.  This 
the  Spartan  contented  to,  and  appointed 
the  time  and  place  where  he  would  wait  for 
Pharnabazus.  When  the  day  came,  Age- 
ftlaus  arrived  firft  at  the  place  of  meeting, 
with  the  Spartans;  but  not  feeing  Pharna- 
bazus, fat  down  upon  the  grafs  with  his 
foldiers;  and,  as  it  was  the  hour  of  the 
army's  making  their  repaft,  they  pulled 
out  their  provisions,  which  confifted  of 

fome 
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fome  coarfe  bread  and  onions,  and  began 
eating  very  heartily.  In  the  middle  of 
them  fat  king  Agefilaus  himfeif,  in  no 
wife  diftinguilhed  from  the  reft,  either  by 
his  clothing  or  his  fare  :  nor  was  there  in 
the  whole  army  an  individual,  that  more 
expofed  himfeif  to  every  fpecies  of  hardfhip, 
or  that  difcovered  lefs  nicety  than  the  king 
himfeif;  by  which  means  he  was  beloved 
and  reverenced  by  all  the  foldiers,  who  were 
afhamed  of  appearing  lefs  brave  or  patient 
than  their  general.  It  was  not  long  that 
the  Spartans  had  thus  repofed  before  the 
firit  fervants  of  Pharnabazus  arrived  ;  who 
brought:  with  them  rich  and  coftly  carpets, 
which  they  fpread  upon  the  ground  for 
their  mailer  to  recline  upon.  Prefently 
arrived  another  troop,  who  began  to  creel: 
a  fpacious  tent  with  filken  hangings,  to 
fcreen  him  and  his  train  from  the  heat  of 
the  fun.  After  this,  came  a  company  of 
cooks  and  confectioners,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  loaded  horfes,  who  carried  upon  their 
backs  all  die  materials  of  an  elegant  enter-. 

tainment. 
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tainnvent.  Laft  of  all  appeared  Pharna- 
bazus  himfelf,  glittering  with  gold  and 
jewels,  and  adorned  with  a  long  purple  robe, 
after  the  falhion  of  the  Eaft  ;  he  wore  brace- 
lets upon  his  arms,  and  was  mounted  upon 
a  beautiful  horfe,  that  was  as  gaudily  attired 
as  himfelf.  As  he  approached  nearer,  and 
beheld  the  fimple  manners  of  the  Spartan 
king  and  his  foldiers,  he  could  not  help 
fcoffing  at  their  poverty,  and  making  com- 
parifons  between  their  mean  appearance 
and  his  own  magnificence.  Ail  that  were 
with  him  feemed  to  be  infinitely  diverted 
with  the  wit  and  acute  remarks  of  their 
general,  except  a  fingle  perfon,  who  had 
ferved  in  the  Grecian  armies,  and  therefore 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
diicipline  of  thefe  people.  This  man  was 
highly  valued  by  Pharnabazus,  for  his  un- 
derftanding  and  honefty,  and,  therefore, 
when  he  obferved  that  he  faid  nothing,  he 
infifted  upon  his  declaring  teis  fentiments 
as  the  reft  had  done.  Since  then,  replied 
he,  you  command  me  to  fpeak  my  opinion, 

O  Phar- 
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O  Pharnabazus,  I  muft  confefs  that  the  very 
circumftance,  which  is  the  caufe  of  fo  much 
mirth  to  the  gentlemen  that  accompany 
you,  is  the  reafon  of  my  fears.  On  our 
fide,  indeed,  1  fee  gold,  and  jewels,  and  pur- 
ple in  abundance;  .but  when  I  look  for 
men,  I  can  find  nothing  but  barbers,  cooks, 
co n fed i oners,  fiddlers,  dancers,  and  every 
thing  that  is  moft  unrmnly  and  unfit  for 
war  :  on  the  Grecian  fide,  I  difcern  none 
of  thefe  coftly  trifles,  but  I  fee  iron  that 
forms  their  weapons,  and  compofes  impe- 
netrable arms.  I  fee  men  that  have  been 
brought  up  to  defpife  every  hardfhip,  and 
to  face  every  danger  ;  that  are  accuftomed 
to  obferve  their  ranks,  to  obey  their  leader, 
to  take  every  advantage  of  their  enemv,  and 
to  fall  dead  in  their  places  rather  than  to 
turn  their  backs.  Were  the  corned  about 
who  mould  drefs  a  dinner  or  curl  hair  with 
the  greateft  nicety,  I  fhould  not  doubt  that 
the  Perfians  would  gain  the  advantage  : 
but,  when  it  is  necefTary  to  contend  in  bat- 
tie,  where  the  prize  is  won  by  hardinefs 

and 
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and  valour,  I  cannot  help  dreading  men 
that  are  enured  to  wounds,  and  labours,  and 
fuffering;  nor  can  I  ever  think  that  the 
Perfian  gold  will  be  able  to  refill  the 
Grecian  iron.  Pharnabazus  was  To  ftruck 
with  the  truth  and  juftnefs  of  thefe  remarks, 
that]  from  that  very  hour,  he  determined 
to  contend  no  more  with  fuch  invincible 
troops ;  but  bent  all  his  cares  towards 
making  peace  with  the  Spartans,  by,  which 
means  he  preferved  himfelf  and  country 
from  deflruclion. 

You  fee  by  this  ftory,  faid  Mr.  Barlow, 
that  fine  clothes  are  not  always  of  the  con- 
fequence  which  you  imagine,  fince  they 
are  not  able  to  give  their  wearers  either 
more  ftrength  or  courage  than  they  had  be- 
fore, or  to  preferve  them  from  the  attacks 
of  thofe  vvhofe  appearance  is  more  homely. 
— But  fmce  you  are  fo  little  acquainted 
with  the  bufmefs  of  a  foldier,  I  muft  (how 
you  a  little  more  clearly  in  what  it  confifts. 
Inftead,  therefore,  of  all  this  pageantry, 
4  which 
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which  feems  fo  drongly  to  have  acted  upon 
your  mind,  I  mud  inform  you  that  there 
is  no  human  being  expofed  to  differ  a 
greater  degree  of  mifery  and  hardship. 
He  is  often  obliged  to  march  whole  days 
in  the  mod  violent  heat,  or  cold,  or  rain, 
and  frequently  without  victuals  to  eat  or 
clothes  to  cover  him.  When  he  ftops  at 
night,  the  mod  that  he  can  expect  is  a 
miferable  canvafs  tent  to  (belter  him,  that 
is  penetrated  in  every  part  by  the  wet,  and 
a  little  draw  to  keep  his  body  from  the 
damp,  unwholefome  earth.  Frequently 
he  cannot  meet  with  even  this,  and  is 
obliged  to  lie  uncovered  upon  the  ground  ; 
by  which  means  he  contracts  a  thoufand 
difeafes,  which  are  more  fatal  than  the  can- 
non and  weapons  of  the  enemy.  Every 
hour  he  is  expofed  to  engage  in  combats 
at  the  hazard  of  loling  his  limbs,  of  being 
crippled  or  mortally  wounded.  If  he  gains 
the  victory,  he  generally  has  only  to  begin 
again  and  fight  anew,  till  the  war  is  over; 
if  he  is  beaten,  he  probably  lofes  his  life 

npoa 
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upon  the  fpot,  or  is  taken  prifoner  by  the 
enemy  :  in  which  cafe  he  may  hnguifh 
feveral  months  in  a  dreary  prifon,  in  want 
of  all  the  neceflaries  oflife. 

Alas !  faid  Harry,  what  a  dreadful  pic- 
ture do  you  draw  of  the  fate  of  thofe  brave 
men  who  fuffer  fo  much  to  defend  their 
country ;  furely,  thofe  who  employ  them 
(hould  take  care  of  them  when  they  are 
fick,  or  wounded,  or  incapable  of  provid- 
ing for  themfelves. 

So  indeed,  anfwered  Mr.  Barlow,  they 
ought  to  do.  But  ra(h  and  foolifti  men 
engage  in  wars,  without  either  juftice  or 
reafon ;  and  when  they  are  over,  they  think 
no  more  of  the  unhappy  people  who  have 
ferved  them  at  fo  much  lofs  to  themfelves. 
HARRY. 

Why,  fir,  I  have  often  thought,  that  as 
all  wars  confift  in  fhedding  blood  and  doing 
mifchief  to  our  fellow-creatures,  they  fel- 
dom  can  be  juft. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

You  are  indeed  right  there. — Of  all  the 

blood 
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blood  that  has  been  (lied  ilnce  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  the  prefent  day,  but 
very  little  indeed  has  been  owing  to  any 
caufe  that  had  either  juftice  or  common 
fenfe.  » 

HARRY. 

I  then  have  thought,  though  I  pity  poor 
foldiers  extremely,  and  always  give  them 
fomething,  if  I  have  any  money  in  my 
pocket,  that  they  draw  thefe  mifchiefs  upon 
themfelves,  becaufe  they  endeavour  to  kill 
and  deftroy  other  people ;  and  therefore, 
if  they  furTer  the  fame  evils  in  return,  they 
can  hardly  complain. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

They  cannot  complain  of  the  evils  to 
which  they  voluntarily  expofe  themfelves; 
but  they  may  jufty  complain  of  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  people  for  whom  they  fight, 
and  who  take  no  care  of  them  afterwards. 
HARRY. 

Indeed,  fir,  I  think  fo.  But  I  cannot 
conceive  why  people  muft  hire  others  to 
fight  for  them.  If  it  is  ntcefiary  to  fight, 

why 
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why  do  they  not  fight  for  themfelves  ? — I 
(hould  be  afhamed  to  go  to  another  boy 
and  fay  to  him,  Pray  go  and  venture  your 
life  or  limbs  far  me,  tlmt  I  may  flay  at  home 
and  do  nothing. 

TOMMY. 

What,  if  the  French  were  to  come  here, 
as  they  faid  they  were  about  to  do,  would 
you  go  out  to  fight  them  yourfeif  ? 
HARRY. 

I  have  heard  my  father  fay,  that  it  was 
every  man's  duty  to  fight  for  his  country,  if 
it  were  attacked  ;  and  if  my  father  went  out 
to  fight,  I  would  go  out  with  him.  I  would 
not  willingly  hurt  any  body ;  but  if  they 
attempt  to  hurt  me  or  my  countrymen,  we 
(hould  do  right  to  defend  ourfelves.  Should 
we  not,  fir  ? 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

This  is  certainly  a  cafe,  where  men  have 
a  right  to  defend  themfelves.  No  man 
is  bound  to  yield  his  life  or  property  to 
another  that  has  no  right  to  take  it.  Among 
thofe  Grecians  tfhom  you  were  talking  of, 

every 
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every  man  was  a  foldier,  and  always  ready 
to  defend  his  country  whenever  it  was  at- 
tacked. 

HARRY. 

Pray,  dear  fir,  read  to  matter  Tommy 
the  (lory  of  Leoaidas,  which  gave  me  fo 
much  pleafure ;  I  am  fure  he  will  like  to 
hear  it. 

Mr.  Barlow  accordingly  read 

T/:e  HIJlory  of  LEONID  AS.  King  of  SPARTA. 

THE  king  of  Peifia  commanded  a  great 
extent  of  territory,  which  was  inhabited 
by  many  millions  of  people,  and  not  only 
abounded  in  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  but 
produced  immenfe  quantities  of  gold  and 
filver,  and  every  other  coftly  thing.  Yet 
all  this  did  not  fatisfy  the  haughty  mind  of 
Xerxes,  who  at  that  time  pofleffed  the 
empire  of  this  country.  He  confidered 
that  the  Grecians,  his  neighbours,  were  free, 
and  refufed  to  obey  his  imperious  orders  -, 
which  he  foolifoly  imagined  all  mankind 

fhould 
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fhould  refpeft.  He  therefore  determined 
to  make  an  expedition  with  a  mighty  army 
into  Greece,  and  to  conquer  the  country. 
For  this  reafon  he  raifed  fuch  a  prodigious 
army  that  it  is  almoft  impofTible  to  defcribe 
it.  The  numbers  of  men  that  compofed  it 
feemed  fufficient  to  conquer  the  whole 
world,  and  all  the  forces  the  Grecians  were 
able  to  raife  would  fcarcely  amount  to  an 
hundredth  part.  Neverthelefs,  the  Grecians 
held  public  councils  to  confult  about  their 
common  fafety  ;  and  they  nobly  determined 
that  as  they  had  hitherto  lived  free,  fo  they 
would  either  maintain  their  liberty,  or 
bravely  die  in  its  defence.  In  the  mearrtime 
Xerxes  was  continually  marching  forward, 
and  at  length  entered  the  territory  of 
Greece.  The  Grecians  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  aflemble  their  troops  or  make  their 
preparations,  and  therefore  they  were  ftruck 
with  confirmation  at  the  approach  of  fuch 
an  army  as  attended  Xerxes.  Leonidas 
was  at  that  time  king  of  Sparta,  and,  when 
he  confidered  the  ftate  of  affairs,  he  favv 

one 
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one  method  alone  by  which  the  ruin  of  his 
country  and  all  Greece  could  be  prevented. 
In  order  to  enter  the  more  culrivated  parts 
of  this  country,  it  was  neceffary  for  the 
Perfian  army  to  march  through  a  very  rough 
and  mountainous  difmct,  called  Thermo- 
pylae. There  was  only  one  narrow  road 
through  all  thefe  mountains,  which  it  was 
po.Tible  for  a  very  fmall  number  of  men  to 
defend  for  fome  time  againft  the  moft 
numerous  army.  Leonidas  perceived,  that 
if  a  fmall  number  of  refolute  men  would 
undertake  to  defend  this  paiiage,  it  would 
retard  the  march  of  the  whole  Perfian 
army,  and  give  the  Grecians  time  to  collect 
their  troops.  But  who  would  undertake 
ib  defperate  an  enterprife,  where  there  was 
fcarcely  any  pofiibility  of  efcaping  alive  ? 
For  this  reafon,  Leonidas  determined  to 
undertake  the  expedition  himfelf,  with  fuch. 
of  the  Spartans  as  would  voluntarily  attend 
him,  and  to  facrifke  his  own  life  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  his  country.  With  this  de- 
fign,  he  affembled  the  chief  perfons  of 

Sparta, 
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Sparta,  and  laid  before  them  the  neceflity 
of  defending  the  pafs  of  Thermopylae. 
They  were  equally  convinced  of  its  im- 
portance, but  knew  not  where  to  find  a 
man  of  fuch  determined  valour  as  to  under- 
take it.^  Then,  faid  Leonidas,  fince  there 
is  no  more  worthy  man  ready  to  perform 
this  fervice,  I  myfelf  will  undertake  it,  with 
thofe  who  will  voluntarily  accompany  me. 
They  were  ftruck  with  admiration  at  his 
propofal,  and  praifed  the  greatnefs  of  his 
mind,  but  fet  before  him  the  certain  deftruc- 
tion  which  muft  attend  him.  All  this,  faid 
Leonidas,  I  have  already  confidered  ;  but 
J  am  determined  to  go,  with  the  appearance 
indeed  of  defending  the  pafs  of  Thermo- 
pylae, but  in  reality  to  die  for  the  liberty 
of  Greece.  Saying  this,  he  inftantly  went 
out  of  the  affembiy,  and  prepared  for  the 
expedition,  taking  with  him  about  three 
hundred  Spartans*  Before  he  went,  he 
embraced  his  wife,  who  hung  about  him  in 
tears,  as  well  acquainted  with  the  pur- 
pofc  of  his  march  ;.  but  he  endeavoured  to 

comfort 
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comfort  her,  and  told  her  that  a  (hort  life 
was  well  facrificed  to  the  interefts  of  his 
country,  and  that  Spartan  women  (hould 
be  more  careful  about  the  glory  than  the 
fafety  of  their  hufbands.     He  then  kifled 
his  infant  children,  and  charging  his  wife 
to  educate  them  in  the  fame  principles  he 
had  lived  in,  went  out  of  his  honfe  to  put 
him  felt  at  the  head  of  thofe  brave  men 
who  were  to   accompany  him.     As  they 
marched  through  the  city,  all  the  inhabit- 
ants attended  them  with  praifes  and  accla- 
mations.    The  young  women  fang  fongs 
of  triumph,  and   fcattered  flowers  before 
them;   the   youths   were  jealous  of  their 
glory,  and  lamented  that  fuch  a  noble  doom 
had    not   rather    fallen    upon  themfelves; 
-  while  all  their  friends  and  relations  feemed 
rather  to  exult  in  the  immortal  honour  they 
were  going  to  acquire,  than  to  be  dejected 
with  the  apprehenfions  of  their  lofs.     As 
they  marched  through  Greece,  they  Were 
joined  by  various  bodies  of  their  allies;  fo 
that  their  number  amounted  to  about  fix 
VOL.  11.  G  thou- 
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thoufand  when  they  took  pofleffion  of  the 
ilraits  of  Thermopylae. 

In  a  fhort  time  Xerxes  approached,  with 
his  innumerable  army,  compofed  of  various 
nations,  and  armed  in  a  thoufand  different 
manners.  When  he  had  feen  the  fmall 
number  of  his  enemies,  he  could  not  believe 
that  they  really  meant  to  oppofe  his  paf- 
fage ;  but  when  he  was  told  that  this  was 
furely  their  defign,  he  fent  out  a  fmall  de- 
tachment of  his  troops,  and  ordered  them 
to  take  thofe  Grecians  alive,  and  bring  them 
bound  before  him.  The  Perfian  troops  fee 
out,  and  attacked  the  Grecians  with  con- 
liderable  fury;  but,  in  an  inftant,  they  were 
routed,  the  greater  part  flain,  and  the  reft 
obliged  to  fly.  Xerxes  was  enraged  at  this 
misfortune,  and  ordered  the  combat  to  be 
renewed  with  greater  forces.  The  attack 
was  renewed,  but  always  with  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs,  although  he  fent  the  braveft  troops  in 
his  whole  army.  Thus  was  this  immenfe 
army  flopped  in  its  career,  and  the  pride  of 
-their  monarch  humbled,  by  fo  inconfider- 

aWe 
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able  a  body  of  Grecians,  that  they  were 
not  at  firft  thought  worthy  of  a  ferious 
attack.  At  length,  what  Xerxes  with  all 
his  troops  was  incapable  of  effecting,  was 
performed  by  the  treachery  of  fome  of  the 
Grecians  who  inhabited  that  country.  For 
a  great  reward  they  undertook  to  lead  a 
chofen  body  of  the  Perfians  acrofs  the 
mountains  by  a  fecret  path,  with  which 
they  alone  were  acquainted.  Accordingly, 
in  the  night  the  Perfians  fet  out,  parTed 
over  the  mountains  in  fafety,  and  encamped 
on  the  other  fide.  As  foon  as  day  arofe, 
Leonidas  perceived  that  he  had  been  betray- 
ed, and  that  he  was  furrounded  by  the  enemy : 
neverthelefs,  with  the  fame  undaunted  cou- 
rage he  took  all  neceflary  meafures,  and 
prepared  for  the  fate  which  he  had  long  re- 
folved  to  meet.  After  praifmg  and  thank- 
ing the  allies,  for  the  bravery  with  which 
they  had  behaved,  he  fent  them  all  away 
to  their  refpective  countries.  Many  of  the 
Spartans  too,  he  would  have  difmifFed  under 
various  pretences ;  but  they,  who  were  all 
e  2  deter- 
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determined  rather  to  perim  with  their  king, 
that  to  return,  refufed  to  go.  When  he 
faw  their  refolution,  he  confented  that  they 
fhould  ftay  with  him,  and  (hare  in  his  fate. 
All  day,  therefore,  he  remained  quiet  in  his 
camp;  but  when  evening  approached,  he 
ordered  his  troops  to  take  fome  refrefh- 
ment,  and  finiling,  told  them  to  dine  like 
men  who  were  to  flip  in  another  world. 
They  then  completely  armed  themfelves, 
and  waited  for  the  middle  of  the  night, 
wKicli  Leonidas  judged  mod  proper  for 
the  defign  he  meditated.  He  faw  that 
the  Perfians  would  never  imagine  it  poffi- 
ble,  that  fuch  an  infignificant  body  of  men 
(hould  think  of  attacking  their  numerous 
forces.  He  was  therefore  determined,  in 
the  filence  of  the  night,  to  break  into  their 
camp,  and  °ndcavour,  amid  the  terror 
and  ccnfufion  v;hich  would  enfue,  to  fur- 
prife  Xerxes  himfelf.  About  midnight, 
therefore  j  this  determined  body  of  Grecians 
marched  out  with  Leonidas  at  their  head. 
They  foon  broke  into  the  Perlian  camp, 

and 
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and  put  all  to  flight  that  dared  to  oppofe 
them.  It  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  the  terror 
and  confufion  which  enfued  among  fo  many 
thoufands,  thus  unexpectedly  furprifed. 
Still  the  Grecians  marched  on  in  clofe,  im- 
penetrable order,  overturning  the  tents,  de- 
flroying  all  that  dared  to  refift,  and  driving 
that  vaft  and  mighty  army  like  frightened 
fheep  before  them.  At  length  they  came 
even  to  the  imperial  tent  of  Xerxes,  and  had 
he  not  quitted  it  at  the  firfl  alarm,  he  would 
there  have  ended  at  once  his  life  and  expe- 
dition. The  G-ecians  in  an  inftant  put  all 
the  guards  to  flight,  and,  rufhing  upon  the 
imperial  pavilion,  violently  overturned  it, 
and  trampled  under  their  feet  all  the  coftly 
furniture  and  vefTels  of  gold,  which  were 
ufed  by  the  monarchs  of  Perfia.  But  now 
the  morning  began  to  appear;  and  the  Per- 
fians,  who  had  difcovered  the  fmall  number 
of  their  affailants,  furrounded  them  on  every 
fide,  and,  without  daring  to  come  to  a  clofe 
engagement,  poured  in  their  darts  and  mif- 
five  weapons.  The  Grecians  were  wearied 
G  3  even 
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even  with  the  toils  of  conqueft,  and  their 
body  was  already  confiderably  diminifhed. 
Neverthelefs,  Leonidas,  who  was  yet  alive, 
led  on  the  intrepid  few  that  yet  remained 
to  a  frefh  attack.  Again  he  rufhed  upon 
the  Perfians,  and  pierced  their  thickeft  bac- 
talions  as  often  as  he  could  reach  them. 
But  valour  itfelf  was  vain  againft  fuch  in- 
equality of  numbers ;  at  every  charge  the 
Grecian  ranks  grew  thinner  and  thinner, 
till  at  length  they  were  all  deftroyed,  with- 
out a  fingle  man  having  quitted  his  poft, 
or  turned  his  back  upon  the  enemy. 

Really,  fald  Tommy,  when  the  hiftory 
was  finifhed,  Leonidas  was  a  brave  man 
indeed.  But  what  became  of  Xerxes  and 
his  army  after  the  death  of  this  valiant 
Spartan  ?  Was  he  able  to  overcome  the 
Grecians,  or  did  they  repulfe  him  ?  You 
are  now  able  to  read,  replied  Mr.  Barlow, 
for  yourfelf,  and  therefore,  by  examining 
the  hiftories  of  thofe  countries,  you  may 
be  informed  of  every  thing  you  defire. 

.  And 
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And  now  the  froft  had  continued  for 
ieveral  weeks,  and  Tommy  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  evenings,  which  generally 
proved  clear  and  ftar-light,  to  improve  his 
knowledge  of  the  heavens.  He  had  al- 
ready ornamented  his  paper  globe  with 
feveral  of  the  moft  remarkable  conftella- 
tions.  Around  the  pole-ftar  he  had  dif- 
covered  Perfeus  and  Andromeda,  and 
Cepheus,  and  Caffiopeia's  chair.  Between 
thefe  and  the  bright  Orion,  which  rofe 
every  night  and  glittered  in  the  fbuth,  he 
difcovered  feven  fmall  ftars  that  were  fet 
in  a  clufter,  and  called  the  Pleiades.  Then, 
underneath  Orion,  he  difcovered  another 
glittering  ftar,  called  Siriusor  the  Dog-ftar. 
All  thefe,  he  continually  obferved,  journey- 
ed every  night  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  then 
appeared  the  evening  after  in  their  former 
places.  How  ftrange  it  is,  obferved  Tom- 
my one  day  to  Mr.  Barlow,  that  all  thefe 
ftars  (hould  be  continually  turning  about 
the  earth  ?  How  do  you  know,  replied  Mr. 
Barlow,  that  they  turn  at  all  ? 

04  TOMMY*- 
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TOMMY. 
Becaufe  I  fee  them  move  every  night. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

But,  how  are  you  fare  that  it  is  the  ftars 
which  move  every  night,  and  not  the  earth 
itfelf? 

Tommy  confidered  and  faid,  But  then 
I  mould  fee  the  earth  move  and  the  flars 
ftand  ftill. 

Mr.  BARLOW". 
What,  did  you  never  ride  in  a  coach  ? 

TOMMY. 
Yes,  fir,  very  often. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

And  did  you  then  fee  that  the  coach 
moved,  as  you  fat  ftill  and  went  along  a 
level  road  ? 

TOMMY. 

No,  fir,  I  proteft  I  have  often  thought 
that  the  houfes,  and  trees,  and  all  the  coun- 
try glided  fwiftly  along  by  the  windows 
of  the  coach. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 
And  did  you  never  fail  in  a  boat  ? 

TOMMY. 
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TOMMY. 

Yes,  I  have,  and  I  proteft,  I  have  ob- 
ferved  the  fame  thing;  for  I  remember,  I 
have  often  thought  the  fhore  was  running 
away  from  the  boar,  initead  of  the  boat 
from  thefhore. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

If  that  is  the  cafe,  it  is  poflible,  even 
though  the  earth  fhonld  move,  inftead  of 
the  ftars,  that  you  might  only  fee  what  you 
do  at  prefent,  and  imagine,  that  the  earth 
you  are  upon  was  at  reft. 

TOMMY. 

But  is  it  not  more  likely,  that  fuch  little 
things  as  the  ftars  and  fun  (hotiid'move, 
than  fuch  a  large  thing  as  the  earth  ? 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

And  how  do  you  know  that  the  ftars  and  I 
fun  are  fo  fmall  ? 

TOMMY. 

I  fee  them  to  be  fo,  fir.     The  ftars  'are  • 
fo  fmall,  that  they  are  hardly  to  be  feen  at 
all ;  and  the  fun  itfelf,  which  is  much  larger, 
G  5  does 
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does  not  feetn  bigger  than  a  fmall  round 
table. 

The  day  after  this  converfation,  as  the 
weather  was  bright  and  clear,  Mr.  Barlow 
went  out  to  walk  with  Harry  and  Tommy. 
As,  by  this  time,  Tommy  was  enured  to 
fatigue,  and  able  to  walk  many  miles,  they 
continued  their  excudion  over  the  hillsr  till 
at  lalt  they  came  in  fight  of  the  fea.  As 
they  were  diverting  themfelves  with  the 
immenfe  profpect  of  water  that  was  before 
them,  Mr.  Barlow  perceived  fomething 
floating  at  a  diftance,  fo  fmall  as  to  be 
fcarcely  difcernible  by  the  eye.  He  point- 
ed it  out  to  Tommy,  who  with  fome  diffi- 
culty was  able  to  diftinguifti  it,  and  aiked 
him  what  he  thought  it  was. 

Tommy  anfvvered,  that  he  imagined  it 
to  be  fome  little  fifhing-boat,  but  could  not 
well  tell  on  account  of  the  diftance. 
Mr.  BARLOW. 

If  you  do  not  then  fee  a  (hip,  what  is  it 
you  do  fee,  or  what  does  that  objed  appear 
to  your  eyes  ? 

TOMMY, 
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TOMMY. 

All  that  I  can  fee,  is  no  more  than  a 
little  dufky  fpeck,  which  feems  to  grow 
bigger  and  bigger. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

And  what  is  the  reafon  it  grows  bigger 
and  bigger  ? 

TOMMY. 

Becaufe  it  comes  nearer  and  nearer  to 
me. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

What,  then,  does  the  fame  thing  fome- 
times  appear  fmall,  and  fometimes  great? 

TOMMY. 

Yes,  fir,  it  feems  fmaU  when  it  is  at  a 
great  diftance ;  for  I  have  obferved  even  •. 
houfes  and  churches,  when  you  are  at  iome 
miles  diltant,  feeni  to  the  eye  very  fmall 
indeed  :  and  now  I  obferved  that  the  veflel 
is  failing  towards  us,  and  it  is  not,  as  I  ima- 
gined, a  little  fiftiing-boat,  but  a  (hip  with 
a  maft,  for  I  begin  to  dittinguiih  the  fails. 

Mr.  Barlow  walked  on  a  little  while  by 
the  fide  of  the  fea,  and  prefently  Tommy 
G  6  called.; 
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called  out  again  :  I  proteft,  I  was  miftaken 
again ;  for  it  is  not  a  vefTel  with  one  mad, 
as  I  thought  a  little  while  ago,  but  a  fine 
large  (hip  with  three  great  mafts,  and  all 
her  fails  before  the  wind.  I  believe  (he 
muft  either  be  a  large  merchant-man  or 
elfe  a  frigate. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Will  you  then  take  notice  of  what  you 
have  now  been  faying  ?  What  was  firft  only 
a  little  du(ky  fpeck,  became  a  velTel  with 
one  maft,  and  now  this  veflel  with  one  maft 
plainly  appears  a  (hip  of  a  very  large  (ize, 
with  all  her  mafts,  and  fails,  and  rigging, 
complete.  Yefc  all  thefe  three  appearances 
are  only  the  fame  object  at  different  dif- 
tances  from  your  eye. 

TOMMY. 

Yes,  fir;  that  is  all  very  true  indeed. 
Mr.  BARLOW. 

Why,  then,  if  the  (hip,  which  is  now  full 
in  (ight,  were  to  tack  .about  again,  and  fail 
away  from  us  as  fail  as  (he  approached  juft 
now,  what  do  you  think  would  happen  ? 

TOMMY. 
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TOMMY. 

It  would  grow  lefs  and  lefs,  every  minute, 
till  it  appeared  a  fpeck  again. 
Mr.  BARLOW. 

You  faid,  I  think,  that  the  fun  was  a 
very  fmall  body,  not  bigger  than  a  round 
table. 

TOMMY. 
Yes,  fir. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Suppofmg  then  he  were  to  be  removed 
to  a  much  greater  diftance  than  he  is  at 
now,  what  would  happen  ?  Would  he  ap- 
pear the  fame  to  your  eyes  ? 

Tommy  confidered  for  fome  time,  and 
then  faid,  If  the  fhip  grows  lefs  and  lefs, 
till  at  lad  it  appears  a  mere  fpeck,  by  going 
farther  and  farther,  I  fhould  think  the  fun 
would  do  the  fame. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

There  you  are  perfectly  right ;  there- 
fore, if  the  fun  were  to  depart  farther  and 
farther  from  us,  at  lad  he  would  appear  no 
bigger  than  one  of  thofe  twinkling  ftars  that 

you 
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you  fee  at  fo  great  a  diftance  above  your 
head. 

TOMMY. 
That  I  perfe&ly  comprehend. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

But  if,    on   the   contrary,  one  of  thofe 
twinkling  ftars  were  to  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  where -you  ftand,  what  do  you - 
think  would  happen  ? .  Would  it  ftill  appear- 
of  the  fame  fize  ? 

TOMMY. 

No,  fir.  The  (hip  as  it  came  nearer  to  us 
appeared  every  moment  larger,  and  there- 
fore I  think  the  ftar  muft  do  the  fame. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Might  it  not  then  at  laft  appear  as  big  as 
the  fun  now  does ;  juft  as  the  fun  would 
dwindle  away  to  the  fize  of  a  ftar,  were  it  to 
be  removed  to  a  ftill  greater  diftance  ? 

TOMMY. 
Indeed,  I  think  it  might. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

What  then  do  you  imagine  muft  happen, 

could 
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could  the  fun  approach  a  great  deal  nearer 
to  us?  Would 'his  fize  remain  the  fame  ? 

TOMMY. 

No,  I  plainly  fee  that  he  muft  appear 
bigger  and  bigger  the  nearer  he  comes. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

If  that  is  the  cafe,  it  is  not  fo  very  certain 
that  the  earth  we  inhabit  is  bigger  than  the 
fun  and  ftars.  They  are  at  a  very  great 
diftance  from  us ;  therefore,  if  any  body 
could  go  from  the  earth  towards  the  fun, 
how  do  you  think  the  earth  would  appear 
to  him  as  he  journeyed  on  ? 

TOMMY. 
Really,  I  can  hardly  tell. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

No !  Why,  is  it  not  the  fame  thing,  whe- 
ther an  object  goes  from  you,  or  you  from 
the  object  ?  [s  there  any  difference  between 
the  (hip's  failing  away  from  us,  and  our 
walking  away  from  the  (hip  ? 

TOMMY* 
No,  fir. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  BARLOW. 

Did  yon  not  fay,  that  if  the  fun  could  be 
removed  farther  from  our  eyes,  it  would, 
appear  lefs-? 

TOMMY, 
To  be  Cure  it  would. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Why  then,  if  the  earth  were  to  fink  down 
from  under  our  feet,  lower  and  lower,  what 
would  happen  ?  Would  it  have  the  fame 
appearance  > 

TOMMY. 

No,  fir;  I  think  it  mud  appear  lefs  and 
lefs,  like  the  (hip  when  it  is  failing  away. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Very  right,  indeed.  But  now  attend  to 
what  I  alked  you  jufl  now  :  if  a  perfon 
could  rife  flowly  into  the  air,  and  mount 
fliil  higher  and  higher,  towards  the  fun, 
what  would  happen  ? 

TOMMY. 

Why,  the  fame  as  if  the  earth  were  to 
fink  from  under  us:  it  would  appear  lefs  and 
lefs. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  BARLOW. 

Might  not  the  earth  then  at  lead  appear 
as  fmall  as  the  fun  or  moon  does  ? 
TOMMY. 

I  can  hardly  conceive  that— And  yet,  I 
fee  it  would  appear  lefs  and  lefs,  the  farther 
he  went. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Do  yon  remember  what  happened  to  you, 
when  you  left  the  ifland  of  Jamaica  ? 
TOMMY. 

Yes,  I  do.  One  of  the  blacks  held  me 
upon  the  deck,  and  then  I  looked  towards 
the  ifland ;  and  I  thought  that  it  began  to 
move  away  from  the  fhip,  though,  in  reality, 
it  was  the  fhip  moved  away  from  the  land. 
And  then,  as  the  fhip  continued  falling 
along  the  water,  the  ifland  appeared  lefs 
and  lefs.  Firft,  I  loft  fight  of  the  trees  and 
houfe  that  flood  upon  the  fhore ;  and  then 
I  could  only  fee  the  higheft  mountains; 
and  then  I  could  fcarcely  fee  the  mountains 
themfelves ;  and,  at  lafl,  the  whole  ifland 
appeared  only  like  a  dark  mid  above  the 

water '» 
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water;  and  then  the  mid  itfelf  difappeared, 
and  I  eould  fee  nothing  but  a  vaft  extent 
of  water  all  round  and  the  fky  above. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

And  muft  not  this  be  exa&ly  the  cafe,, 
if  you  could  rife  up  into  the  air,  higher  and 
higher,  and  look  dpvvn  upon  the  earth  ? 

TOMMY. 
Indeed  it  muft. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Now  then  you  will  be  able  to  anfwer 
the  queftion  I  afked  you  a  little  while  ago  : 
Could  a  perfon  travel  ftraight  forward  from 
the  earth  to  the  fun,  how  would  they  both 
appear  to  him  as  he  went  forward  ? 

TOMMY. 

The  earth  would  appear  lefs  and  lefs  as 
he  went  from  it,  and  the  fun  bigger  and 
bigger. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Why,  then,  perhaps  it  would  happen  at 
laft,  that  the  fun  appeared  bigger  than  the 
earth. 

TOMMY. 
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TOMMY. 

Indeed  it  might. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Then  you  fee  that  you  muft  no  longer 
talk  of  the  earth's  being  large,  and  the  fun 
final!,  fince  that  may  only  happen,  becaufe 
you  are  near  the  one,  and  at  a  great  diftance 
from  the  other.  At  lead,  you  muft  now  be 
convinced,  that  both  the  fun  and  ftars  muft 
be  immenfely  bigger  than  you  would  at  firft 
light  guefs  them  to  be. 

As  they  were  returning  home,  they  hap- 
pened to  pafs  through  a  fmall  town  in  their 
way,  and  faw  a  crowd  of  people  going  into 
an  houfe,  which  gave  Mr.  Barlow  the 
curiofity  to  inquire  the  reafon.  They 
were  told,  that  there  was  a  wonderful  per- 
fon  there,  who  performed  a  variety  of 
ftrange  and  diverting  experiments.  Upon 
Tommy's  expreiUng  a  great  defire  to  fee 
thefe  curious  exhibitions,  Mr.  Barlow  took 
them  both  in,  and  they  all  fcated  themfelves 
among  the  audience-  Prefently  the  per- 
&  former 
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former  began  his  exhibitions,  which  very 
much  diverted  Tomn;v,  and  furprifed  the 
fpectators.  At  length,  after  a  variety  of 
curious  tricks  upon  cards,  the  conjurer  de- 
fired  them  to  obferve  a  large  bafm  of 
water,  with  the  figure  of  a  little  fwan  float- 
ing upon  the  furface.  Gentlemen,  faid  the 
man,  I  have  referved  this  curious  experi- 
ment for  the  laft,  becaufe  it  is  the  moffc 
wonderful  of  all  that  I  have  to  (how,  or 
that,  perhaps,  was  ever  exhibited  to  the 
prefent  hour.  You  fee  that  fwan  ;  it  is 
no  more  than  a  little  image  without  either 
fenfe  or  life.  If  you  have  any  dcubt  upon 
the  fubjecl,  take  it  up  in  your  hands  and 
examine  it.  Accordingly,  feveral  of  the 
fpeclators  took  it  up  in  their  hands,  and^ 
after  having  examined  it,  fet  it  down  again 
upon  the  water.  Now,  continued  he,  this 
fwan,  which  to  you  appears  totally  without 
fenfe  or  motion,  is  of  fo  extraordinary  a 
nature,  that  he  knows  me,  his  matter,  and 
will  follow  in  any  direction  that  I  command. 
Saying  this,  he  took  out  a  little  piece  of 

bread, 
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bread,  and  whiilling  to  his  bird,  ordered 
him  to  come  to  the  fide  of  the  bafin  and 
be  fed.  Immediately,  to  the  great  furprife 
of  att  the  company,  the  fwan  turned  about 
and  fwam  to  the  fide  of  the  bafin.  The 
man  whittled  again,  and  prefently  the  fwan 
turned  himfeif  round,  and  purfued  the  hand 
of  his  mailer  10  the  other  fide  of  the  bafin. 
The  fpectators  could  hardly  believe  their 
eyes,  and  fome  of  them  got  little  piece's  of 
bread,  and  held  them  out,  imagining  that 
he  would  do  the  fame  to  them.  But  it  was 
in  vain  they  whittled  and  prefented  their 
bread;  the  bird  remained  unmoved  upon. 
the  water,  and  obeyed  no  orders  but  thofe 
of  his  mafter.  When  this  exhibition  had 
been  repeated  over  and  over  again,  to  the 
extreme  delight  and  aftonilhment  of  all 
prefent,  the  company  rofe  and  difperfed, 
and  Mr.  Barlow  and  the  little  boys  purfued 
their  way  home. 

But  Tommy's  mind  was  fo  engaged  with 
what  he  had  feen,  that  for  feveral  days  he 
could  think  and  talk  of  nothing  elfe.  He 

would 
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would  give  all  that  he  had  in  the  world,  to 
find  out  this  curious  trick,  and  to  be  pofleff- 
ed  of  fuch  a  fwan.  At  length,  as  he  was 
one  day  talking  to  Harry  upon  the  fubject, 
Harry  told  him  with  a  fmile,  that  he  be- 
lieved he  had  found  out  the  method  of  doing 
it;  and  that  if  he  did  not  miftake,  he  would 
the  next  day  (how  him  a  fwan  that  Would 
come  to  be  fed  as  well  as  the  conjurer's. 
Accordingly,  Harry  moulded  a  bit  of  wax 
into  the  fhape  of  a  fwan,  and  placed  it  upon 
a  bafin  of  water.  He  then  prefented  to  it 
a  piece  of  bread,  and,  to  the  inexpreflible 
delight  of  Tommy,  the  fwan  purfued  the 
bread  juft  as  he  had  feen  before.  After  he 
had  feveral  times  diverted  himfelf  with  this 
experiment,  he  wanted  to  be  informed  of 
the  compofition  of  this  wonderful  fwan. 
Harry,  therefore.,  (howed  him,  within  the 
body  of  the  bird,  a  large  needle,  which  lay 
acrofs  it  from  one  end  to  the  other.  In 
the  bread  wirh  which  the  fwan  was  fed,  he 
alfo  (bowed  him  concealed  a  fmall  bar  of 
iron.  Tommy  could  not  comprehend  all 

this, 
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this,  although  he  Taw  it  before  his  eyes. 
But   Mr.  BaHow,  who  was  prefenr,  taking 
up  the  bar  of  iron,  and  putting  down  feveral 
needles  upon   the  taLLe,  Tommy  was  in- 
finitely furprifvd  to  fee  the  needles  all  jump 
up,  one  afte?r  another,  at  the  approach  of 
the  bar,  and  flioot  towards  it  as  if  they  had 
been    pofiefll-ci    of   life    and  fenfe.     They 
then  hung  all  about  the  bar  fo  firmly,  that, 
though  it   was  lifted  into  the  air,  they  all 
remained  fufpended,  nor  ever  quitted  their 
hold.    Mr.  Barlow  then  placed  a  key  upon 
the  table,  and  putting  the  iron  near  it,  the 
key  attached  itielf  as  firmly  to  the  bar  as 
the  needles  had  doae  before.     AW  this  ap- 
peared fo  furprifing   to  Tommy,   that  he 
begged  an  explanation  of  it  from  Mr.  Bar- 
low.    That  gentleman  told  him,  that  there 
was  a  ftone  often  found  in  iron  mines  that 
was  called  the  loadftone.      This  ftone  Js 
naturally  poffeifed  of  the  furprifing  power 
of  drawing  to  itfelf  all  pieces  of  iron  that 
are  not  too  large,  nor  placed  at  too  great  a 
diftance.     But  what  is  equally  extraordi- 
nary 
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nary  is,  that  iron  itfelf,  after  having  been 
rubbed  upon  the  loadftone,  acquires  the 
fame  virtue  as  the  (lone  itfelf,  of  attract- 
ing other  iron.  |  For  this  purpofe,  they 
take  fmall  bars  of  iron  and  rub  them  care- 
fully upon  the  loadftone,  and  when  they 
have  acquired  this  very  extraordinary  power, 
they,  call  them  magnets.  When  Harry 
had  feen  dhe  exhibition  of  the  fwan,  upon 
revolving  it  over  in  his  mind,  he  began  to 
fufpect  that  it  was  performed  entirely  by 
the  power  of  magnetifm.  Upon  his  talk- 
ing to  rne  about  the  affair,  I  confirmed  him 
in  his  opinion,  and  furnifhed  him  with  a 
fmall  magnet  to  put  into  the  bread,  and  a 
large  needle  -to  conceal  in  the  body  of  the 
bird.  So  this  is  the  explanation  of  the 
feat,  which  fo  much  puzzled  you  a  few  days 
paft.  Mr.  Barlow  had  fcarcely  done  fpeak- 
ing,  when  Tommy  obferved  another  curious 
property  of  the  fwan,  which  he  had  not 
found  out  before.  This  bird,  when  left 
to  itfelf,  conftantly  refted  in  one  par- 
ticular direction ;  and  that  direction  was 
i  full 
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full  north  and  fouth.  Tommy  inquired 
the  reafon  of  this,  and  Mr.  Barlow  gave 
him  this  additional  explanation.  The  perfons 
that  firft  difcovered  the  wonderful  powers 
of  the  loadftone  in  communicating  its 
virtues  to  iron,  diverted  themfelves,  as  we 
do  now,  in  touching  needles  and  fmall 
pieces  of  iron,  which  they  made  to  float 
upon  water,  and  attracted  them  Ibout  with 
other  pieces  of  iron.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  they  found  out,  as  you  do  now, 
another  furprifing  property  of  this  wonder- 
ful (lone.  They  obferved,  that  when  a 
needle  had  once  been  touched  by  the  load- 
ftone, if  it  was  left  to  float  upon  the  water 
without  reftraint,  it  would  invariably  turn 
itfelf  towards  the  north.  In  a  (hort  time, 
they  improved  the  difcovery  farther,  and 
contrived  to  fufpend  the  middle  of  the 
needle  upon  a  point,  fo  loofely  that  it 
could  move  about  in  every  dire&ion* 
This  they  covered  with  a  glafs  cafe,  and 
by  this  means  they  always  had  it  in  their 
power  to  find  out  all  the:  quarters  of  the 
heavens  and  earth. 

VOL.  n,  H  TOMMY, 
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TOMMY. 

Was  this  difcovery  of  any  great  ufe? 
Mr.  BARLOW. 

Before  this  time,  they  had  no  other 
method  of  finding  their  way  along  the  fea, 
but  by  obferving  the  (tars.  They  knew 
by  experience,  in  what  parts  of  the  fky 
certain  flars  appeared  at  every  feafon  of  the 
year,  and*  this  enabled  them  to  difcover 
eaft,  weft,  north,  and  fouth.  But  when 
they  fet  out  from  their  own  country  by  fea, 
they  knew  in  which  direction  the  place  was 
fituated,  which  they  were  going  to.  If  it 
lay  to  the  eaft,  they  had  only  tq>  keep  the 
head  of  the  (hip  turned  full  to  that  quarter 
of  the  heavens,  and  they  would  arrive  at 
the  place  they  were  going  to;  and  this  they 
were  enabled  to  do  by  obferving  the  ftars. 
But  frequently  the  weather  was  thick,  and 
the  ftars  no  longer  appeared;  and  then  they 
were  left  to  wander  about  the  pathlefs 
ocean  without  the  fmalleft  track  to  guide 
them  in  their  couiTe. 

TOMMY. 

Poor  people  !  they  muft  be  in  a  dreadful 
5  fit  nation 
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iituation  indeed,  toft  about  on  fuch  an  im- 
menfe  place  as  the  Tea,  in  the  middle  of  a 
dark  night,  and  not  able  even  to  guefs  at 
their  fituation. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

For  this  reafon  they  feldom  dared  to 
venture  out  of  light  of  (hore,  for  fear  of 
lofing  their  way:  by  which  means,  all 
their  voyages  were  long  and  tedious;  for 
they  were  obliged  to  make  them  feveral 
times  as  long  as  they  would  have  done,  could 
they  have  taken  the  ftraight  and  nearer! 
way.  But  foon  after  the  difcovery'of  this 
admirable  property  of  the  loadftone,  they 
found  that  the  needle  which  had  been  thus 
prepared,  was  capable  of  mowing  them  the 
different  points  cf  the  heavens  even  in  the 
darkeft  night.  This  enabled  them  to  fail 
with  gr.eater  fecurity,  and  to  venture  boldly 
upon  the  immenfe  ocean,  which  they  had 
always  feared  before. 

TOMMY. 

How  extraordinary,   that  a   little   (lone 

(hould  enable  people  to  crofs  *he  fea  and 

H  2  to 
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to  find  their  way  from  one  country  to  the 
other!  But  I  wonder  why  they  take  all 
thefe  pains. 

Mr«  BARLOW. 

That  you  need  not  wonder  at,  when  you 
confider  that  one  country  frequently  pro- 
duces what  another  does  not^  and  there- 
fore, by  exchanging  their  different  com- 
modities, both  may  live  more  conveniently 
than  they  did  before. 

HARRY, 

But  does  not  almoft  every  country  pro- 
duce all  that  is  neceffary  to  fupport  the  in- 
habitants of  it?  and  therefore  they  might 
live,  I  fhould  think,  even  though  they  re- 
.ceived  nothing  from  any  other  country. 

Mr.  BAR.LOW. 

So  might  your  father  live  perhaps  upon 
the  productions  of  his  own  farm;  but  he 
fometimes  feik  his  cattle  to  purchafe 
clothes;  fometimes  his  corn  to  purchafe 
cattle.^  Then  he  frequently  exchanges  with 
his  neighbours  one  kind  of  grain  for  an- 
other ;  and  thus  their  mutual  conveniqncy 

is 
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is  better  promored  than  if  each  were  to 
confine  himfelf  to  the  produce  of  his  own 
land.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  true,  that 
every  country  which  is  inhabited  by  men, 
contains  within  itfelf  all  that  is  necefTary  for 
their  fubfirtence;  and  what  they  bring  from 
other  countries,  is  frequently  more  hurtful 
than  falutary  to  them. 

HARRY. 

I  have  heard  you  fay  that  even  in  Green- 
land, the  coldeft  and  mod  uncomfortable 
country  in  the  world,  the  inhabitants  pro- 
cure themfelves  neceflaries,  and  live  con- 
tented. 

TOMMY. 

What,  is  there  a  part  of  the  world  Hill 
colder  than  Lapland  ? 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Greenland  is  ftill  farther  north,  and  there- 
fore colder  and  more  barren.  The  ground 
is  there  covered  with  eternal  fnows,  which 
never  melt  even  in  the  fummer.  There  are 
fcarcely  any  animals  to  be  found  excepting 
bears,  that  live  by  preying  upon  fifa- 
H  3  There 
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There  are  no  trees  grow  upon  any  part  of 
the  country,  fa  that  the  inhabitants  have 
nothing  to  buiid  their  houfes  with,  except- 
ing the  planks  and  trees  which  the  Tea 
\vafhes  away  from  other  countries,  and 
leaves  upon  their  coafL  With  thefe  they 
erecl:  large  cabins,  where  feveral  families 
live  together.  The  fides  of  thefe  huts  are 
compofed  of  earth  and  (tones,  and  the  top 
fecured  with  turf;  in  a  ftiort  time  the 
.\vhole  is.  fo  cemented,  with  froft,  that  it  is 
Jmpenetrable  to  the  weather  during  the 
.whole  winter,  Along  the  fides  of  the  build- 
ing are  made  feveral  partitions,  in  each  cf 
which  a  Greenlander  lives  with  his  family. 
Each  of  thefe  families  have  a  fmall  lamp 
continually  burning  before  them,  by  means 
of  which  they  cook  their  food  and  light 
themfelves,  and,  what  is  equally  neceflary 
in  fo  cold  a  country,  keep  up  an  agreeable 
\varmth  throughout  their  apartment.  They 
have  a  few  deer  which  fometimes  vifit  them 
in  the  fumrner,  and  which  the  Greenlanders 
kill  whenever  they  can  catch  them;  but 

they 
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they  are  almofl  entirely  deilisute  of  all  the 
vegetables  which  ferve  as  nburi(hment  to 
man  :  fo  that  they  are  'obliged  to  be  con- 
tinually upon  the' fea!,  in  order  to  catch  Mi 
for  their  maintenance. 

TOMMY. 

What  a  dreadful  life  mull  that  be  in  a 
country  which  is  fo  cold  ! 

Mr.  BAR  LOW. 

In  confequence  of  that  extreme  cold, 
thofe  northern  feas  are  full  of  fuch  immenfe 
quantities  of  ice,  that  they  arefometimes 
almoft  covered  with  them.  Huge  pieces 
come  floating  down,  which  are  not  only 
as  big  as  the  largeft  houfes,  but  even  re  - 
femble  fmall  mountains.  Thefe  are  fome- 
times  dafhed  againft  each  other  by  the 
winds,  with  fuch  immenfe  force,  that  they 
would  crufh  theftrongeft  (hip to  pieces,  and 
with  a  noife  that  exceeds  the  report  of  a 
cannon.  Upon  thefe  pieces  of  ice  are  fre- 
quently feen  white  bears  of  an  enormous 
fize;  which  have  either  fallen  aileep  upon 
them,  and  fo  been  carried  away,  or  have 
H  4  draggled 
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ftraggled  Over  thofe  icy  hills  in  fearcfrci 
fifh. 

TOMMY. 

And  is  it  poffible  that  the  inhabitants 
t>f  fuch  a  country  can  find  enough  in  it  for 
all  their  necefTuies  ? 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

The  neceffities  of  life  are  very  few,  and 
are  therefore  to  be  found  even  in  the  moft 
rugged  climates,  if  men  are  not  wanting 
to  themfelves,  or  deficient  in  induftry.  In 
plentiful  countries  like  this,  and  moft  of 
the  more  temperate  climates,  great  num- 
bers are  maintained  in  idlenefs,  and  imagine 
that  they  are  only  born  to  live  upon  the 
labour  of  others.  But  in  fuch  a  country 
as  Greenland  is  defcribed  to  be,  it  requires 
continual  exertion  to  procure  the  fimpleft 
iiipport  of  human  life ;  and  therefore  no 
one  can  live  at  ail,  who  will  not  employ 
himfelf  in  the  fame  manner  as  his  neigh- 
bours. 

TOMMY. 

You  faid  that  thefe  people  had  neither 

flefib 
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flefh  nor  corn ;  do  they  then  clothe  them- 
felves  with  the  fkins  of  fifh  as  well  as  live 
upon  them  ? 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

There  is  in  thofe  feas  a  peculiar  fpecies 
of  animal  called  a  Teal.  He  is  nine  or  ten 
feet  long,  and  has  two  fmall  feet  before,  on 
which  he  is  able  to  walk  a  little  upon  the 
(hore ;  for  he  frequently  comes  out  of  the 
fea,  and  fleeps,  or  amufeshimfelf^rpon  the 
land,  or  ice.  His_body  is  very  large,  and 
full  of  oil,  and  behind  he  has  two  legs  which 
refernble  fins,  with  which  he  fwims  in  the 
water.  This  animal  is  the  conftant  prey 
of  the  Greenlander,  and  furnifhes  him  with 
all  he  wants.  The  flefh  he  eats,  the  fat 
ferves  him  to  feed  his  lamp,  which  is  aJmoft 
as  neceflary  as  food  itfelf  m  that  cold 
climate.  With  the  fkin  he  compofes  clothes 
that  are  impenetrable  to  the  water,  or  lines 
the  iniide  of  his  hut  to  keep  out  the  wea- 
ther. As  this  animal  is  fo  neceffary  to  the 
,exiftence  of  a  Greenlander,  it  is  his  greateft 
glory  to  chafe  and  take  him.  For  this  pur- 
H  5  pole, 
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pofe,  he  places  himfelf  in  a  fmall  narro\r 
boat,  the  top  of  which  is  covered  over  with 
the  fkiris  of  feals,  and  clofes  round  the  mid.- 
clle  of  the  fiiher  fo  tight  as  entirely  to  ex- 
clude the  vvatei\  He  has  a  long  oar,  or 
padcjle,  broad  at  both  ends,  which  he  dips 
fill!  on, one  fide,  then  on  the  other,,  and 
rows  along  with  incredible  fwiftnefs,.  over 
the  ronghe-il  feas.  He  carries  with  him.  an 
harpoon,  which  is  a  kind  of  lance,  or.  jave- 
lin, tied  to  a  long,  thong,  at  the  end  cf 
vvhich  is  fixed  a  bladder^  or  fome  other 
light,  thing  that  finks  with. difficulty.  Whea 
the  fifherman  is  thus  prepared,,  he  fkims 
lightly  along  the  waters,  till  he  perceives  at 
a  diftance  one  of:  thefe.  animals  floating 
upon  the  furface.  The  Greenlander  then 
approaches,  him  as  foftiy  as  he  is  able,  and, 
if  pofilble,  contrives  that  the  anirual  fliall 
have  the  wind  and  fun  in  his  eyes.  When 
he  is  fuftkiently  near,,  he  throws  his  har- 
poon, and  generally  wounds  the.  creature; 
in  which  caie,.  he  irutantly  hurries  away,  and 
carries  wiui  him  the  thong  and  bladder. 

But 
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But  it  is  not  long  before  he  is  compelled 
to  rife  again  to  the  furface  of  the  water  to 
breathe;  and  then  the  Greenlander,  who 
has  been  purfui-  g  him  all  the  time,  attacks 
him  anew,  and  dhpatches  him  with  amorter 
lance,  which  he  has  brought  \viih  him  for 
that  purpo'fe.  He  then  ties  his  prey  to  his 
"boat,  and  tows  it  after  him  to  his  family,, 
who  receive  it  wirh  joy,  and  drefs  it  for  his 
fupper.  Although  theie  poor  people  live  a 
life  of  fuch  continual  fatigue,  and  are  obliged 
to  earn  theii  food  with  fo  much  harddiip, 
they  are  generous  and  hofpitable  in  the 
management  of  it ;  for  not  a  perfon  prefent 
but  is  invited  to  partake,  of  the  feaft  :  and  a 
Greenlander  would  think  himfelf  dilhonour- 
ed  for  life,  that  fhould  be  thought  capable, 
of  wilhing  to  keep  it  all  to  himfeif. 

TOMMY., 

I  think  it  feems  as  if  the  lefs  people  had^ 
the  more  generous  they  are  of  it. 

Mr.  BAR  Low- 
That  is   not  unfrequently  the  cafe,-  and 
Ihould  be  a  leflbn  to  many  of  our  rich  at 
H  6  home 
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home,  who  imagine  that  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  their  fortune  but  to  throw  it  away 
upon  their  pleafures;  while  there  are  fo 
many  thoufands  in  want  of  the  common 
neceflaries  of  life. 

TOMMY. 

But  pray,  fir,  have  you  no  more  parti- 
culars to  tell  me  about  thefe  Greenlanders? 
For  I  think  it  is  the  mod  curious  account  I 
ever  heard  in  my  life. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

There  is  another  very  curious  particular 
indeed  to  be  mentioned  of  thefe  countries  ; 
in  thefe  feas  is  found  the  largeft  animal  in 
the  world  ;  an  immenfe  fifh  which  is  called 
the  whale. 

v    TOMMY. 

Oh  dear !  I  have  heard  of  that  extraordi- 
nary animal.  And  pray,  fir,  do  the  Green- 
landers  ever  catch  them  ? 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

The  whale  is  of  fuch  a  prodigious  fize, 
that  he  fometimes  reaches  feventy  or  eighty, 
or  even  more  than  an  hunured  feet  in  length. 

He 
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He  is  from  ten  to  above  twenty  feet  in 
height,  and  every  way  large  in  proportion. 
When  he  fwims  along  the  feas,  he  appears 
rather  like  a  large  veflel  floating  upon  the 
waters,  than  a  fi(h.  He  has  two  holes  in 
his  head,  through  which  he  blows  out  water 
to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  immenfe  fins,  and 
a  tail  with  which  he  almoft  raifes  a  temped 
when  he  ladies  the  fea  with  it.  Would  you 
not  believe  that  fuch  an  animal  was  the  moft 
dreadful  of  the  whole  brute  creation  ? 
TOMMY. 

Indeed,  fir,  I  mould  ;  1  (hould  think  that 
fuch  a  fifh  would  overfet  whole  (hips,  and 
devour  the  failors. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Far  from  it — it  is  one  of  the  mofl  in- 
nocent in  refpeft  to  man,  that  the  ocean 
produces ;  nor  does  he  ever  do  him  the 
kaft  hurt,  unlefs  by  accidentally  overturn- 
ing veffels  with  his  enormous  bulk.  The 
food  he  lives  upon  is  chiefly  fmall  fifh,  and 
particularly  herrings.  Thefe  fifh  are  bred 
in  fuch  prodigious  fhoals,  amid  the  ice  of 

thofe 
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thofe  northern  climau  s,  that  the  fca  is  ab- 
folutely  covered  with  them  for  miles  to- 
gether. Then  it  is  that  the  hungry  whale 
purfues  them,  and  thins  their  numbeis,  by 
fwailowing  thoufanJs  of  them  in  their 

courfe. 

HARRY. 

What  numbers  indeed  mud  fuch  a  pro- 
digious fiih  devour  of  thofe  fmall  animals ! 

*      Mr.  BARLOW. 

"  The  whale  in  his  turn  falls  a  prey  to  the, 
cruelty  and  avaiice  of  man.  Some  indeed 
are  caught  by  the  Greenlanders,,  who  have 
a  fufficienr  excufe  for  perfecting  him  with, 
continual  attacks,  in  their  total  want,  of 
vegetables  and  every  fpecies  of  food  which 
the  earth  affords.  But  the  Europeans,  who 
are  too  nice  and  fqueamifh  to  eat  his.  fleffc, 
fend  out  great  numbers  of  (hips>  every  year, 
to  deftroy  the  poor  w'^ale,  merely  for  the 
fake  of  the  oil  which  his.  body  contains, 
and  the  elaftic  bon,  s  which  are  known 
by  the  name  of  whr-le-bone,  and  applied  to 
feveial  purpoits.  When  thofe  that  go  upon 

this 
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tliis  dangerous  expedition  difcern  a  whale 
floating  at  a  diftance,  they  inftantly  fend  out 
a  large  bpat  to  purfue  him.  Some  of  the 
men  row*  along  as  gently  as  pomble,  while 
the  perfon  that  is  appoint-ed  to  attack  the 
Mi  (lands  upon  the  fore-part  of  the  boat, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  (harp  harpoon,  with 
which  he  is  prepared  to  wound  his  prey. 
This  is  faftened  to  a  long  cord  which  lies 
ready  coiled  up  in  the  boat,  ib  that  they 
may  let  it  out  in  an  inftant,  when  the  fi(h 
is  ftruck;  for  fuch  is  his  prodigious  force^. 
that  mould  the  leait  impediment  occur  to 
ftop  the  rope  in  irs  pafTage,  he  would  in* 
ftantly  draw  the  boat  after  him  down  to  the 
bottom '  of  the-  fea..  In  order  to  prevent 
thefe  dangerous  accidents,  a  man  ftands 
conftantly  ready  to  divide  the  rope  with  an 
hatchet,  in  cafe  it  mould  happen  to  tangle  ; 
and  another  is  continually  pouring  water 
over  it,  for  fear  ihe  fwiftncfs-of  die  motion 
(liould  make  it  take  fire,.  The  poor  whale 
that  is  thus  wounded  darts  away  with  an  in- 
conceivable rapidity,  and,  generally  plunges 

to 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  They  have  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  cord  ready  to  let  out, 
and  when  their  (lore  is  exhaufted,  there  are 
generally  other  boats  ready  to  fupply  more. 
Thus  is  the  poor  animal  overpowered  and 
killed,  in  fpite  of  his  irnmenfe  bulk  and 
irrefiftible  ftrength  ;  for,  gradually  wearied 
with  his  own  efforts  and  the  loft  of  blood, 
he  foon  relaxes  in  his  fpecd,  and  rifes 
again  to  the  top  of  the  water.  Then  it  is 
that  the  rimers,  who  have  purfued  him  all 
the  time  with  the  hopes  of  fueh  an  oppor- 
tunity, approach  him  anew,  and  attack  him 
with  frefh  harpoons ;  till  in  the  end  his 
ftrength  is  Entirely  exhaufted,  the  waves 
themfelves  are  tinged  with  a  bloody  colour 
from  his  innumerable  wounds,  and  he 
writhes  himfelf  about  in  ftrong  convulfions 
and  unutterable  pain.  Then  the  conflict  is 
foon  at  an  end  ,  in  a  fhort  time  he  breathes 
his  laft,  and  turning  upon  his  back,  floats 
like  fome  large  veffel  upon  the  furface  of 
the  Tea1  The  fifhers  then  approach,  and 
cut  off  the  fins  and  other  valuable  parts, 

which 
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which  they  flow  on  board  their  (hips;  the 
far,  or  blabber,  as  it  is  often  called,  is  re- 
ceived into  large  hogfheads,  and  when  boil- 
ed to  purify  it,  compofes  the  common  oil 
which  is  applied  to  fo  many  ufeful  purpofes. 
The  remains  of  this  vaft  body  are  left  a 
prey  to  other  fim  and  to  the  Greenlanders, 
\vho  carefully  celled  every  fragment  which 
they  can  find,  and  apply  it  to  their  own  ufe> 
Sometimes  they  go  to  purfue  the  whale 
themfelves  ;  but  when  they  do,  it  is  irt 
large  numbers,  and  they  attack  him  nearly 
in  the  fame  manner  with  the  Europeans; 
only  as  they  are  not  fo  well  fupplied  with 
cord,  they  fix  the  fkins  of  feals,  which  they 
have  inflated  with  air,  to  the  end  of  the 
thongs  which  are  tied  to  their  harpoons ; 
and  this  ferves  both  to  weary  out  the  fifh, 
who  drags  them  with  him  under  the  water, 
and  to  difcover  him  the  inftant  he  ap- 
proaches to  the  furface. 

HARRV. 

I  cannot  help  pitying  the  poor  whale  that 
is  thus  perfecuted  for  the  fake  of  his  fpoils, 

Why 
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Why  cannot  man  let  this  poor  beaft  live 
unmclefted  in  the  midft  of  the  foows  and 
ice  in  which  he  was  born  ? 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

.  You  ought  to  know  enough  of  the  world", 
to  be  fenfible,  that  the  deli  re  of  gain  will 
tempt  men  upon  every  expedition,  i  How- 
ever, in  this  cafe  you  mud  confider,  that 
the  whale  himfelf  is  continually  fupported 
by  murdering  thoufands  of  herrings  and 
other  fmail  fim;  fo  that,  were  they  pofTdTed 
of  reafon,  they  would  welcome  the  Euro- 
peans who  came  to  deftroy  their  enemies, 
as  friends  and  benefactors. 
TOMMY- 

But  pray,  fir,  how  do  the  little  boys 
amufe  themfelves  in  fuch  adifmal  country? 
do  their  fathers  take  them  out  a-fifhing 
with  them  ? 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

When  the  men  come  home  all  covered 
with  wet  and  icicles,  and  fit  down  comfort- 
ably in  their  huts  to  feaft  upon  their  prey, 
their  common  conversation  is  /about  the 

dangers- 
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dangers  and  accidents  they  have  met  wkh 
in  their  expedition.  A  Greenlander  relates, 
how  he  bounded  over  tlie  waves  to  fjrpnfe 
a  monltrous  feal  ;  how  he  pierced  thq 
animal  with  his  harpoon,  who  had  liked  :o 
have  dragged  the  boat  with  him  under  the 
water;  how  he  attacked  him  ag-u.i  in  clofer 
combat  :  how  the  beaft,  enraged  wich  his 
wounds,  rumed  upon  him  in  -order  to  de- 
ftroy  him  with  his  teeth  ;  and  how  in  the 
end,  by  courage  and  perieverance,  he  triT 
umphed  over  his  adverfary,  and  brought 
him  fafe  to  land.  All  this  he  relates  with 
the  vehemence  and  intereft  vvhich  people 
naturally  feel  for  things  which  concern 
them  nearly ;  he  (lands  in  the  midft  of  his 
countrymen,  and  deicribes  every  minute 
circumftance  of  his  adventures.  The  little 
children  gather  round,  and  greedily  catch 
the  relation  :  they  feel  themfelvcs  interested 
in  every  circumftance ;  they  hear,  and  wifli 
to  (hare  in  the  toils  and  glory  of  their 
fathers.  When  they  are  a  little  bigger,  they 
exercife  therr.felves  in  fmall  ikiffs,.  with 

which 
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Xvbich  they  learn  to  overcome  the  wave  . 
Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous,  or  require 
greater  dexterity  than  the  management  of  a 
Greenlander's  boat.  The  lead  thing  over- 
fets  it,  and  then  the  man,  \vho  cannot  difen- 
gage  himfelf  from  the  boat,  which  is  faften- 
ed  to  his  middle,  finks  down  below  the 
\vaves,  and  is  inevitably  drowned  if  he  can- 
not regain  his  balance.  The  only  hope  of 
doing  this  is  placed  in  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  his  oar;  and  therefore  the  dexterous 
management  of  this  implement  forms  the 
early  ftudy  of  the  young  Greenlanders.  In 
their  fportive  parties  they  row  about  in  a 
thoufand  different  manners ;  they  dive  un- 
der their  boats,  and  then  fet  them  to  rights 
with  their  paddle ;  they  learn  to  glide  over 
the  rougheft  billows,  and  face  the  greateft 
dangers  with  intrepidity :  till  in  the  end 
they  acquire  fufficient  (Irength  and  addrefs 
to  fifh  themfelves,  and  to  be  admitted  into 
the  clafs  of  men. 

HARRY. 

Pray,  fir,  is  this  the  country  where  men 

travei 
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travel-  alxxit  upon  fledges  that  are  drawn 
by  dogs  ? 

TOMMY. 

Upon  fledges  drawn  by  dogs?     That 
muft  be  droll  indeed.     I  had  no  idea  that 
dogs  could  ever  draw  carriages. 
Mr,  BARLOW, 

The  country  you  are  fpeaking  of  is  calU 
ed  Kamtfchatka;  it  is  indeed  a  cold  and 
dreary  country,  hut  very  diftant  from 
Greenland,  The  inhabitants  there  train  up 
large  dogs,  which  they  harnefs  to  a  fledge, 
upon  which  the  mafter  (its,  and  fo  performs 
his  journey  along  the  fnow  and  ice.  All 
the  fummer  the  dogs  are  turned  loofe  to 
fhift  for  themfelves,  and  prey  upon  the  re- 
mains of  fi(h,  which  they  find  upon  the 
fliore  or  the  banks  of  rivers ;  for  fifh  is  the 
common  food  of  all  the  inhabitants.  In 
the  winter  the  Kamtfchatkans  aflemble  their 
dogs,  and  ufe  them  for  the  purpofes  I  have 
mentioned.  They  have  no  reins  to  govern 
their  dogs,  or  ftop  them  in  their  courfe  ; 
but  the  driver  fits  upon  his  fledge,  and 

keeps 
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keeps  himfelf  as  fteady  as  he  is  able,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  alhbrt  flick,  which  he  throws 
at  the  dogs,  if  they  difpleafe  him,  and 
catches  again  with  great  dexterity  as  he 
pafles.  This  way  of  travelling  is  not  with- 
out danger;  for  the  temper  of  the  dogs  is 
fuch,  that  when  they  defcend  hills  and  flip- 
pery  places,  and  pafs  through  woods  where 
the  driver  is  expofed  to  wound  himfelf 
with  the  branches  and  ftumps,  they  always 
quicken  their  pace.  The  fame  is  obferved 
in  cafe  their  mafter  (hould  fall  off,  which  they 
inftantly  difcover  by  the  fudden  lightnefs  of 
the  carnage;  for  then  they  fet  off  at  fuch  a 
rate  that  it  is  difficult  to  overtake  them. 
The  only  remedy  which  the  Kamtfchatkan 
finds,  is  to  throw  himfelf  at  his  length  upon 
the  ground,  and  lay  hold  on  the  empty 
fledge,  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  thus  dragged 
along  the  earth,  till  the  dogs  through  weari- 
jnefs  abate  their  fpeed.  Frequently  in  their 
journies,  thefe  travellers  are  furprifed  by 
wnexpe&ed  ftbrms  of  wind  and  fnow,  which 
render  it  impracticable  to  proceed  farther. 

How 
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How  ill  would  an  European  fare  to  be^thus 
abandoned,  at  the  diftance  perhaps  of  an 
hundred  miles,  or  more,  from  any  habitable 
place ;  expofed  without  fhelter  in  the  midft 
of  exteniive  plains,  and  unable  to  procure 
either  food  or  fire  ?     But  the  hardy  native 
of  thefe  cold  climates,  enured  from  his  in- 
fancy to  fupport  difficulties,  and  almoft  fu- 
perior  to  the  elements,  feeks  the  (helter  of 
the  firft  foreft  he  can  find ;  then  wrapping 
himfelf  round  in  his  warm  fur  garment,  he  fits 
with  his  legs  under  him,  and  thus  bundled 
up  fufFers  himfelf  to  be  covered  round  with 
the  fnow,   except  a  fmall  hole  which  he 
leaves  for  the  conveniency  of  breathing.  In 
this  manner  he  lies  with  his  dogs  around 
him,  whoaffift  in  keeping  him  warm,  fome- 
times'  feveral  days,    till  the  ftorm  is  pad, 
the  roads  are  paflable,  and  he  is  able  to 
purfue  his  journey  again. 
TOMMY. 

I  could  not  have  conceived  it  poffi-ble, 
that  men  ftiould  be  able  to  druggie  with  fo 
many  hardlhips.  But  do  not  the  poor  peo- 

pie 
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pie  that  inhabit  thefe  cold  climates,  quit 
them,  whenever  they  can  find  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  come  to  fettle  in  thofe  that  arc 
warmer  ? 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Not  in  the  leaft.  When  they  hear  that 
there  are  no  feals  to  be  caught  in  other 
countries,  they  fay  that  they  muft  be  wretch- 
ed indeed,  and  much  inferior  to  their  own. 
Befides,  they  have  in  general  fo  great  a 
contempt  for  all  the  Europeans,  that  they 
have  no  inclination  to  vifit  the  countries 
which  they  inhabit. 

TOMMY. 

How  can  that  be  ?     How  can  a  parcel  of 
wretched,  ignorant  favages,  defpife  men  that 
are  fo  much  fuperior  to  themfelves  ? 
Mr.  BARLOW. 

This  is  not  what  they  are  quite  fo  well 
convinced  of.  The  Greenlanders,  for  in- 
ftance,  fee  that  the  Europeans  that  vifit 
them,  are  much  inferior  to  themfelves  in 
the  art  of  managing  a  boat  or  catching 
feals ;  in  (hort,  in  every  thing  which  they 

find 
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find  mod  ufeful  to  fupport  life.     For  this 
reafon  they  confider   them  ail  with   very 
great  contempt,  and  look  upon  them  as  lit- 
tle better  than  barbarians. 
TOMMY. 

That  is  very  impertinent  indeed,  and  I 
mould  like  to  convince  them  of  their  folly. 
Mr.  BARLOW. 

Why,  do  not  you  look  upon  yourfelf  as 
much  fuperior  to  your  black  fervants,  and 
have  I  not  often  heard  you  exprefs  great, 
contempt  for  them  ? 

TOMMY. 

I  do  not  defpife  them  now  fo  much  as  I 
ufed  to  do.     Befides,  fir,  I  only  think  rfiy- 
felf  fomething  better  becaufe  1  have  been 
brought  tip  like  a  gentleman. 
Mr.  BARLOW. 

A  gentleman  !  I  have  never  exactly  un- 
dertiood  what  a  gentleman  is,  according  to 
your  notions. 

TOMMY. 

Why,  fir,  when  a  peribn  is  not  brought 
up  to  work,  and  has  feveral  people  to  wait 

VOL.  n.  i  upon 
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upon  him,  like  my  father  and  mother,  then 
he  is  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

And  then  he  has  a  right  to  defpife  others, 
has  he? 

TOMMY. 

I  do  not  fay  that,  fir,  neither.  But  he  is, 
however,  fuperior  to  them. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Superior  in  what  ?  In  the  art  of  cultiva- 
ting the  ground  to  raife  food,  and  making 
clothes  or  houfes  ? 

TOMMY. 

No,  fir,  not  that ;  for  gentlemen  never 
plough  the  ground  or  build  houfes. 

Mr.  BARLOW* 

Is  he  then  fuperior  in  knowledge  ?  Were 
you,  who  have  .been  brought  up  a  gentle- 
man, fuperior  to  all  the  reft  of  the  "World 
when  you  came  here  ? 

TOMMY. 

To  be  fure,  fir,  when  I  came  here,  I  did 
not  know  as  much  as  I  do  now. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  BARLOW. 

If  therryou,  when  you  knew  nothing  and 
could  do  nothing,  thought  yourfelf  fuperior 
to  the  reft  of  the  world,  why  fhould  you 
wonder  that  men,  who  really  excel  others 
in  thofe  things  which  they  fee  abfolntely 
necefTary,  (hould  have  the  fame  good  opi- 
nion of  themfelves  ?  Were  you  to  be  in 
Greenland,  for  inftance,  how  would  you 
prove  your  own  fuperiority  and  import- 
ance? 

TOMMY. 

I  would  tell  them  that  I  had  always  been 
well  brought  up  at  home. 

Mr.  BA-RLOW. 

That  they  would  not  believe;  they  would 
fay,  that  they  faw  you  were  totally  unable 
to  do  any  thing  ufeful ;  to  guide  a  boat;  to 
fwim  the  feas.;  to  procure  yourfelf  the  lead 
Tuftenance ;  fo-  that  you  would  perifti  with 
'hunger,  if  they  did  not  charitably  afford 
you  now  and  then  a  bit  of  whale  or  feal. 
And  as  jto  your  beir>g  a  gentleman,  they 
would  not  underftand  the  word  ;  nor  would 
i  2  they 
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they  comprehend,  why  one  man  who  is 
naturally  as  good  as  his  fel.ow  creature, 
fhould  fubmit  to  the  caprice  of  another  and 
obey  him. 

Indeed,  anfwered  Tomrm  I  begin  to 
think  that  I  am  not  fo  much  better  than 
others,  as  I  ufed  to  do. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

The  more  you  encourage  that  thought, 
the  more  likely  you  are  to  acquire  real 
fuperiority  and  excellence;  for  great  and 
generous  minds  are  lefs  expofed  to  that 
ridiculous  vanity  than  weak  and  childi(h 
ones. 

A  few  evenings  after  this  converfation, 
when  the  night  was  remarkably  clear,  Mr. 
Barlow  called  his  two  pupils  into  the  gar- 
den, where  there  was  a  long  hollow  tube 
fufpended  upon  a  frame.  -  Mr.  Barlow  then 
placed  Tommy  upon  a  chair,  and  bade  him 
look  through  it  ;  which  he  had  fcarccly 
done,  when  he  cried  out,  What  an  extra- 
ordinary fight  is  this  !  What  is  the  matter  ? 

faid 
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faid  Mr.  Barlow.  I  fee,  replied  Tommy, 
v.'hst  I  fhould  take  for  the  moon,  were  it 
not  a  great  many  times  bigger ;  and  fo  near 
to  me  that  I  can  almoft  t6uch  if.  What 
you  fee,  anfwered  Mr.  Barlow  fmiling,  is 
the  moon  itfelf.  This  glafs  has  indeed  the 
power  of  making  it  appear  to  your  eye,  as 
it  would  do,  could' you  approach  a  great  deal 
nearer  :  but  tfill  it  is  nothing  but  the  moon  ; 
and  from  this  fingle  experiment  you  may 
judge  of  the  different  fize  which  the  fun  and 
all  the  other  heavenly  bodies  would  appear 
to  have,  if  you  could  advance  a  great  deal 
nearer  to  them.  Tommy  was  delighted 
with  this  new  fpa&acle  :  the  moon,  he  faid, 
viewed  in  this  manner,  was  the  moft  glorious 
light  he  had  ever  feen  in  his  life.  And  I 
p  rot  eft,  added  he,  it  feems  to  be  (haded  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  it  almoft  refembles  land 
and  water.  What  you  fay,  anfwered  Mr. 
Barlow,  is  by  no  means  unreafonable  :  the 
moon  is  a  very  large  body,  and  may  be,  for 
aught  we  know,  inhabited  like  the  earth. 
Tommy  was  more  and  more  aftonifhed  at 
i  3  the 
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the  introduction  of  ail  thefe  new  ideas  ;  but 
what  he  was  particularly  inquifitive  abouc 
was,  to  know  the  reafon  of  this  extraordinary 
change  in  the  appearance  of  objects,  only 
by  looking  through  an  hollow  tube  with  a 
bit  of  glafs  fixed  into  it.  All  this,  replied 
Mr.  Barlow,  I  will,  if  you  defire  it,  one 
day  explain  to  you  ;  but  it  is  rather  too 
long  and  difficult  to  undertake  it  at  the 
prefent  moment  :  when  you  are  a  little 
farther  advanced  in  fome  of  the  things 
which  you  are  now  ftudying,  you  will  com- 
prehend me  better.  However,  before  we 
retire  to-night,  I  will  (how  you  fomething 
more,  which  will  perhaps  equally  furprife 
you.  They  then  ictiirned  to  the  houfe, 
and  Mr.  Barlow,  who  had  prepared  every 
thing  for  his  intended  exhibition,  led  Tom- 
my into  a  room,  where  he  obferved  nothing 
but  a  lantern  upon  the  floor,  and  a  white 
fheet  hung  up  againft  the  wall.  Tommy 
laughed,  and  faid  he  did  not  fee  any  thing 
very  curious  in  all  that.  Well,  faid  Mr. 
Barlow,  perhaps  I  may  furprife  you  yet, 

before 
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before  I  have  done ;  let  us  at  lead  light  up 
the  lantern,  that  you  may  fee  a  little  clearer. 
Mr.  Barlow  then  lighted  a  lamp,  which 
was  within  fhe  lantern,  and  extinguilhed  all 
the  other  candies;  and  Tommy  was  in- 
{Untly  ftruck  with  aftonifhtr.ent,  to  fee  a,, 
gigantic  figure  of  a  man  leading  along  a 
large  bear,  appear  upon  the  wall  and  glide 
flowly  along  the  iheet.  As  he  was  admir- 
ing this  wonderful  fight,  a  large  monkey, 
^ieffed  up  in  the  habit  of  a  man,  appeared, 
and  followed  the  bear ;  after  him  came  an 
old  woman  trundling  a  barro\v  of  fruit ;  and 
then  two  boys,  who  however  were  as  big  as 
men,  that  feemed  to  be  fighting  as  they 
palFed.  Tommy  could  hardly  find  words  to 
exprefs  his  pleafure  and  admiration ;  and 
he  entreated  Mr.  Barlow,  in  the  mod  carneft 
manner,  to  explain  to  him  the  reafon  of  all 
thefe  wonderful  fights.  At  prelenr,  faid 
Mr.  Barlow,  you  are  not  fufficien.tly  ad- 
vanced to  comprehend  the  explanation. 
However,  thus  much  I  will  inform  you, 
that  both  the  wondeiful  tube  \\hich  fhoue.d 
i  4  you 
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you  the  moon  fo  much  larger  than  you 
ever  faw  it  before,  and  this  curious  exhibi- 
tion of  to-n;';;ht,  and  a  variety  of  others, 
which  I  will  hereafter  (how  you,  if  you  de- 
fire  it,  depend  entirely  upon  fuch  a  little  bit 
of  glafs  as  this.  Mr.  Barlow  then  put  into 
his  hand  a  fniall,  round  piece  of  glafs>  which 
refembled  the  figure  of  a  globe  on  both 
fides :  it  is  by  looking  through  fuch  pieces 
of  glafs  as  this,  faid  he,  and  by  arranging 
them  in  a  particular  manner,  that  we  are 
enabled  to  perform  all  thefe  wonders. 
Well,  faid  Tommy,  I  never  could  have 
believed,  that  fimply  looking  through  a  bit 
of  glafs  could  have  made  fuch  a  difference 
in. the  appearance  of  things.  And  yet,  faid 
Mr.  Barlow,  looking  at  a  thing  through 
water  alone,  is  capable  of  producing  the 
greateft  change,  as  I  will  immediately  .prove 
to  you.  Mr.  Barlow  then  took  a  fmall 
earthen  bafm,  and  putting  an  half  crown  at 
the  bottom,  defired  Tommy  gradually  to 
go  back,  dill  looking  at  the  bafm,  till  he 
could  ditlinguifli  the  piece  of  money  no 

longer. 
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longer.  Tommy  accordingly  retired,  and 
prefently  cried  out,  that  he  had  totally  loft 
light  of  the  money  ;  then,  faid  Mr.  Barlow, 
I  will  enable  yon  to  fee  it,  merely  by  putting 
water,  into  it.  So  he  gradually  poured  water 
into  the  baiin,  till,  to  the  new  aftonim- 
ment  of  Tommy,  he  found  that  he  could 
plainly  fee  the  half-crown,  which  was  before 
invifible.  Tommy  was  vaftly  delighted 
v.'kh  all  thefe  wonderful  experiments,  and 
declared,  that  from  this  •  time  forward  he 
would  never  reft  till  he  had  made  hrmfelf 
acquainted  with  every  thing  curious  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge.  I  remember  read- 
ing a  fto'ry,  added  Mr.  Barlow,  where  a 
telefcope,  for  that  is  the  name  of  the  glafs 
which  brings  diftant  objects  fo  much  nearer 
to  the  eye,  was  ufed  to  a  very  excellent 
purpofe  indeed.  Pray  how  was  that  ?  faid 
Tommy.  In  fome  part  of  Africa,  laid 
Mr.  Bailow,  there  was  a  prince  who  was  at- 
tacked by  one  of  his  moft  powerful  neigh- 
bours, and  almoft  driven  out  of  his  domi- 
nions. He  had  done  every  thing  he  could 
15  to 
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to  defend  himfelf  with  the  greateft  bravery  ; 
but  was  overpowered  by  the  numbers  of  his 
enemy,  and  defeated  in  feveral  battles.  At 
length  he  was  reduced  to  a  very  fmall 
number  of  brave  men,  who  ftill  accom- 
panied him,  and  had  taken  pofleffion  of  a 
deep  and  difficult  hill,  which  he  determined 
to  defend  to  the  laft  extremity ;  while  the 
enemy  was  in  pofleffion  of  all  the  country 
round.  While  he  lay  with  his  little  army 
in  this  difa'greeable  fhuation,  he  was  vifired 
by  an  European,  whom  he  had  formerly 
received  and  treated  with  the  greateft  kind- 
nefs.  To  this  man  the  unfortunate  prince 
made  his  complaints,  telling  him,  that  he  was 
cxpofed  every  inftant  to  be  attacked  by 
his  ftronger  foe ;  and  though  he  had  taken 
his  refblution,  he  expeded  nothing  but  to 
be  cut  off  with  all  his  army.  The  Eu- 
ropean happened  to  have  with  him  one  of 
thefe  curious  glafTes>  which  had  not  been 
long  invented  in  Europe,  and  was  totally 
unknown  in  that  part  of  the  globe;  and  he 
cold  the  prince,  his  friend,  that  he  would 

foon 
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foon  inform  him  of  what  his  enemy  was 
doing;  and  then  he  might  take  his  own 
meafures  with  the  greater  confidence.  So 
he  produced  his  glafs,  and  after  having 
adjufted  it,  turned  it  towards  the  enemy's 
camp,  which  he  confidered  fome  time  with 
great  attention  ;  and  then  told  his  friend, 
that  he  might  at  lead  be  eafy  .for^he  pre- 
fent;  for  the  enemy's,  general  was  at  that 
inftant  thinking  only  of  a  great  feaft,  vyhich 
he  was  giving  to  the  officers  of  his -army. 
How  is  it  poilible,  replied  the  prince,  that 
you  can  pretend  to  difcover  fo  Accurately 
what  is  done  in  yonder  camp  ?  My  eyes, 
I  think,  are  at  leaft  as  good  as  yours,  and 
yet  the  dillance  is  fo  great,  that  I  can  difr 
cover' nothing  diftinctly.  The  European 
then  defired  his  friend  to  look  through  the 
telefcope ;  which  he  had  no  fooner  done, 
than  he  rofe  in  great  trepidation,  and  was 
going  to  mount  his  horfe  ;  for  the  fpeclacle 
was  fo  new  to  him,  that  he  imagined  the 
enemy  were  clofe  to  him,  and  that  nothing 
remained  but  to  (land  upon  his  defence* 
i  6  The 
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The  'European  could  not  help  fmiling  at 
this  miftake,  and  after  he  had  with  fome 
difficulty  rehioved  his  panic,  by  explaining 
the  wonderful  powers  of  the  glafs,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  be  quiet.  But  the  un- 
expected terror  which  his  telefcope  had  ex- 
cited, infpired  him  with  a  fudden  thought, 
which  he  determined  to  improve  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  befieged  prince.  Acquaint- 
ing liim  therefore  with  his  intention,  he  de- 
iired  him  to  draw  out  all  his  men  in  their 
military  array,  and  to  let  them  defcend  the 
mountain  flowly,  claming  their  arms  and 
waving  their  fwords  as  they  marched.  He 
then  mounted  an  horfe  and  rode  to  the 
enemy's  camp,  where  he  no  fooner  arrived, 
than  he  defired  to  be  inftantly  introduced 
to  the  general.  He  found  him  fitting  in  his 
tent,  caroufing  in  the  midfl  of  his  officers, 
and  thinking  of  nothing  lefs  than  an  en- 
gagement. When  he  approached,  he  thus 
accofted  him  :  I  am  come,  great  warrior,  as 
a  friend,  to  acquaint  you  with  a  circum- 
ffonce  that  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the 

fafety 
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fafety  of  yourfelf  and  army.  What  is  that  ? 
faid  the  general,  with  fome  furprife.  At  this 
inftant,  replied  the  F.uropean,  while  you  are 
indulging  yonrfelf  in  fettivity,  the  enemy, 
who  has  lately  been  reinforced  with  a  large 
body  of  his  mod  valiant  troops,  is  advan- 
cing to  attack  you  ;  and  even  now  has  almoft 
penetrated  to  your  camp.  I  have  here,  add- 
ed he,  a  wonderful-  glafs,  the  compofition 
of  which  is  only  known  in  Europe ;  "and,  if 
you  will  condefcend  to  look  through  it  for 
a  moment,  it  will  convince  you  that  all  I 
fay  is  truth.  Saying  this,  he  direded  his 
eye  to  the  teleicope,  which  the  genera} 
had  no  fooner  looked  into,  than  he  was 
ftruck  with  confirmation  and  affright.  He 
faw  the  prince,  whom  he  had  long  coniider- 
cd  as  lying  at  his  mercy,  advancing  with 
his  army  in  excellent  order,  and,  as  he  ima- 
gined, clofe  to  his  camp.  He  could  even 
difcern  the  menacing  air  of  the  foldiers,  and 
the  brandifhing  of  their  fwords  as  they 
moved.  His  officers,  who  thronged  round 
him  to  know  the  caufe  of  his  iudden  frighr, 

had 
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Jiad  ne>  fooner  peeped  into  the  wonderful 
.glafs,  chan  they  were  all  affecled  in  the  fame 
manner.  Their  heads  had  been  already 
difturbed  by  their  intemperance  ;  and  there- 
fore, without  waiting  to  confult,  they  rulhed 
in  a  panic  out  of  their  tents,  mounted  their 
fwifteft  horfes,  and  fled  away,  without  (lay- 
ing to  fee  the  confequences.  The  reft  of 
the  army,  who  had  feen  the  confternation 
of  their  leaders,  and  had  heard  that  the 
enemy  was  advancing  to  deftroy  them,  were 
ftruck  with  an  equal  panic,  and  inftantly 
followed  the  example  :  fo  that  the  whole 
plain  was  covered  with  men  and  horfes,  that 
made  all  poflible  hade  towards  their  own 
country,  without  thinking  of  refiftance. 
Thus  was  an  immenfe  army  difperfed  in 
an  inftant,  and  the  befieged  prince  deliver- 
ed from  his  danger,  by  the  addrtfs  and 
fuperior  knowledge  of  a  fingle  man. 

Thus  you  fee,  added  Mr.  Barlow,  of  how 
much  ufe  a  fuperioi  ity  of  knowledge  is  fre- 
quently capable  of  making  individuals.  But 
a  ftill  more  famous  inftance  is  that  of  Archi- 

mecles, 
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medes,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  mathe- 
maticians of  his  time.  He,  when  the  city 
of  Syracufe  was  befieged  by  the  Romans, 
defended  it  for  a  long  time,  by  the  fur- 
prifing  machines  he  invented,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  they  began  to  defpair  of -tak- 
ing it.  Do,  pray,  laid  Tommy,  tell  me 
that  ftopy.  No,_anfwered  Mr.  Batlow,  it  is 
now  time  to  retire;  and  you  may  at  any 
time  read  all  the  particulars  of  this  extra- 
ordinary fiege  in  Plutarch's  JLife  of  Mar- 
cellus. 

And  now  the  time  approached,  when 
Mr.  Barlow  was  accuftomed  to  invite  the 
greater  part  of  the  poor  of  his  pariih  to  an 
annual  dinner.  He  had  a  large  hall,  which 
was  almoft  filled  with  men,  women,  and 
children:  a  cheeiful  fire  blazed  in  the 
chimney,  and  a  prodigious  table  was  placed 
in  the  middle  for  the  company  to  dine 
upon.  Mr.  Barlow  himfelf  received  his 
guefts,  and  converfed  with  them  about  the 
ftate  of  their  families  and  their  affairs. 
Thofe  that  were  induftrious,  and  brought 

their 
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their  children  up  to  labour,  inftru&ing 
them  in  the  knowledge  of  their  duty,  and 
preferving  them  from  bad  impreffions,  were 
fuie  to  meet  with  his  encouragement  and 
commendations.  Thofe  that  had  been  ill, 
he  affitled  with  fuch  little  neceffaries,  as 
tended  to  alleviate  their  pains,  and  diffufe 
a  gleam  of- cheertulnefs  over  their  fufFer- 
ings.  How  hard,  he  would  fay,  is  the  lot 
of  the  poor,  when  they  are  afflicted  with 
ficknefs  !  How  intolerable  do  we  find  the 
lead  bodily  diforder,  even  though  we  pofTefs 
every  convenience  which  can  mitigate  its 
violence  !  Not  all  the  dainties  which  can 
be  collecled  from  all  the  elements,  the 
warmth  of  downy  beds  and  iilken  couches, 
the  attendance  of  obfequious  dependants, 
are  capable  of  making  us  bear  with  com- 
mon patience  the  commoneft  difeafe.  How 
pitiable  then  muft  be  the  (late  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  who  is  at  once  tortured  by  bodily 
fuffering,  and  deftitute  of  every  circum- 
ilance  which  can  alleviate  it !  who  fees 
around  him  a  family  that  are  not  only  in- 
capable 
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capable  of  aflifting  their  parent,  but  dc- 
ftined  to  want  the  common  necefTaries  of 
life,  the  moment  he  intermits  his  daily 
labours !  How  indifpenfable  then  is  the 
obligation,  which  fhould  continually  impel 
the  rich  to  exert  themfelves  in  affifting  tbeir 
fellow-creatures,  and  rendering  that  con- 
dition of  life  which  we  all  avoid,  lefs  dread- 
ful to  thofe  who  muft  fupport  it  always  I 

Ading  from  fuch  principles  as  thefe, 
Mr.  Barlow  was  the  common  friend  of  all 
the  fpecies.  Whatever  his  fortune  would 
allow  him  to  perform,  he  never  refufed  to 
all  who  ftood  in  need  of  his  affifrance.  But 
there  is  yet  a  duty,  which  he,  thought  of 
more  importance  than  the  mere  distribution 
of  property  to  the  needy — the  encourage- 
ment of  induftry  and  virtue  among  the 
poor,  and  giving  them  jufter  notions  of 
morals  and  religion.  If  we  have  a  dog, 
he  would  fay,  we  refufe  neither  pains  nor 
expenfe  to  train  him  up  to  hunting;  if  we 
have  an  horfe,  we  fend  him  to  an  expe- 
rienced rider  to  be  bitted  ;  but  our  own 

fpecies 
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fpecies  feems  to  be  the  only  animal  which 
is  entirely  exempted  from  our  care.  When 
he  rode  about  the  country,  he  ufed  to  con- 
fider  -with  admiration,  the  fplendid  ftables 
which  the  great  conftruft  for  the  reception 
of  their,  hoifcs,  their  ice-houfes,  temples, 
hermitages,  grottoes,  and  all  the  apparatus 
of  modern  vanity.  All  this,  he  would  fay, 
is  an  unequivocal  proof  that  the  gentle- 
man loves  himfelf,  and  grudges  no  expenfe 
that  can  grarry  his  vanity;  but  I  would  now 
with  to  fee  whai  he  has  done  for  his  fellow- 
creatures,  what  are  the  proofs  that  he  has 
given  of  public  fpirit  or  humanity ;  the 
wrongs  which  he  has  redrefied,  the  miferies 
he  has  alleviated,  the  abufes  which  he  has 
endeavoured  to  remove. 

When  he  was  told  of  the  ftubbornnefs  and 
ingratitude  of  the  poor,  he  ufed  to  fay,  that 
he  believed  it  without  difficulty  ;  for  they 
were  men  in  common  with  their  fuperiors, 
and  therefore  mud  (hare  in  fome  of  their 
vices  :  but  if  the  interefts  of  humanity  were 
"half  as  dear  to  us  as  the  fmalleft  article  that 

pleafes 
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pleaies  our  palate  or  flatters  our  vanity,  v?e 
fhould  not  fo  eafily  abandon  them  in  dif- 
guft.  Mr.  Barlow  happened  once  to  be  in 
company  with  a  lady,  with  whom  he  was 
upon  a  footing  of  intimacy,  that  was  talk- 
ing in  this  manner.  Nobody,  (lie  faid,  h.-.d 
greater  feeling  than  herfelf,  or  was  more 
defirous  of  adifting  her  fel«  nv-creatures. 
When  (he  firft  came  into  the  country,  (lie 
had  endeavoured  to  relieve  a!!  the  milV.ry 
fhe  heard  of;  fhe  had  given  victuals  to 
one,  phyfic  to  a  fecond,  and  clothes  to  a 
third;  but  (lie  had  met  with  fo  much  ill- 
behaviour  and  ingratitude  in  return,  that 
fhe  had  long  been  obliged  to  refign  all 
her  charitable  intentions,  and  abandon  the 
poor  to  their  fate.  All  the  company  aflent- 
ed  to  a  doctrine  that  was  fo  very  conform- 
able to  their  own  practice  and  inclinations, 
and  agreed  that  nothing  could  be  more  in- 
judicious than  any  attempts  to  be  charitable. 
Some  little  time  after  this  converfation  cards 
were  produced,  and  the  lady  who  had  been 
fo  eloquent  again  ft  the  poor,  fat  down  to 

whift, 
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whift,  at  which  (he  played  for  federal  hours 
with  equal  ignorance  and  ill-fortune.  When 
the  party  was  over  (he  was  complaining  to 
Mr.  Ba/.low  of  her  lofTes,  and  added,  that' 
fhe  fcarcely  ev^r  in  her  life  had  ficten  down 
to  cards  with  better  fuccefs.  I  wonder,1 
madam,  replied  Mr.  Barlow,  you  do  nor 
then  give  them  up  entirely.  Alas!  anfwered 
the  lady,  1  have  often  made  this  refolution; 
but  I  have  never  had  the  courage  to  keep 
it.  Indeed,  madam,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,  it  is 
impoffible  you  can  be  deficient  in  courage ;- 
and  therefore  you  wrong  your  own  charac- 
ter. You  do  me  too  much  honour,  faid 
the  lady,  by  your  good  opinion ;  but  who- 
ever has  given  you  this  information  is  de- 
ceived. I  had  it  only  from  yourfelf,  ma- 
dam.— From  me,  fir  ?  When  did  I  ever 
give  yon  fuch  a  character  of  myfelf  ? — Juft 
now,  madam,  when  you  declared  that  upon 
the  bad  fuccefs  of  half  a  dozen  experiments, 
you  had  refolved  never  more  to  be  charita- 
ble, and  had  kept  the  refolution  ever  fincei 
I  can  hardly  conceive  that  your  love  of 

cards 
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cards  is  fo  much  greater  than  that  of  your 
duty  and  religion  ;  and  therefore,  my  dear 
madam,  I  mull  repeat  it,  that  you  certainly 
undervalue  your  own  fortitude. 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Barlow 
in  refpecl  to  the  poor ;  and  therefore,  in- 
ftead  of  widening  the  diilance  which  for- 
tune has  placed  between  one  part  of  man- 
kind and  another,  he  was  continually  intent 
upon  bringing  the  two  claflts  nearer  toge- 
ther. Poverty  has  in  itfelf  io  many  hard- 
(hips  and  dilagreea',  le  circnmftances,  that 
we  need  not  increafe  their  number  by  un^ 
necefTary  pride  and  infolence.  The  diftinc- 
tions  of  rank  may  indeed  be  neceflary  to 
the  government  of  a  populous  country; 
but  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  not  of 
individuals,  that  they  can  have  any  juft 
claim  to  be  admitted  ;  and  therefore  a  good 
man  will  infift  upon  them  no  more  than  is 
abfoluteiy  neccfTary  for  that  purpofe.  On 
the  contrary,  whatever  may  be  his  rank  or 
importance,  he  will  plainly  prove,  by  the 
courtefy  and  benevolence  of  his  manners, 

that 
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.that  he  laments  the  neceflity  of  his  own 
elevation,  and,  inftead  of  wifhing  to  mount 
fill]  higher,  would  willingly  defcend  nearer 
to  an  equality  with  his  fellow-creatures. 

Tommy  was  very  much  diverted  with 
the  ceremonies  of  this  feftal  day.  He  had 
loll  a  great  part  of  his  Well-Indian  pride 
during  his  refidence  with  Mr.  Barlow,  and 
had  contracted  many  acquaintances  among 
the  families  of  the  poor.  After  the  example 
of  Mr.  Barlow,  he  condefcended  to  go 
about  frum  one  to  the  other,  and  make  in- 
quiries about  their  families ;  nor  was  he  a 
little  gratified  with  the  extreme  refped  with 
which  he  found  himfelf  treated,  both  upon 
the  account  of  Mr.  Barlow  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  own  liberality.  Thus  did  the 
morning  pafs  away  in  the  mod  agreeable 
and  aufpicious  manner;  but  after  dinner 
an  unexpected  incident  arrived,  which 
clouded  ail  the  merriment  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Tommy  Merton. 

Mr.   Barlow  happened  to  have  .a  large 

Newfoundland  dog,  .equally  famous  for  his 

4  good- 
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good-nature    and    his   love  of  the  water. 
With    this    dog   Tommy   had   long  been 
forming  an  acquaintance;  and  he  u fed  to 
diveit  himfelf  with  throwing  (ticks  into  the 
water,  which  Cselar  would  mftantly  bring 
out  in  his  mouth,  however  great  might  be 
the  diftunce.     Tommy  had  been  fired  with 
the  defer iption  of  the  Kamtfchatkan  cogs, 
and  their  method  of  drawing  fledges,  and 
medicare:!  an  enterprife  of  this  nature  upon 
Casfar.    This  very  day,  finding  himfelf  un- 
ufually  at  leifure,  he  chofe  for  the  execuron 
of  his  project.     He  therefore  furrimed  him- 
felf with  fome   rope  and  a  kitchen  chair, 
which  he  deftined  for  his  vehicle  inftead  of 
a  fledge.     He  then  inveigled  Casfar  into  a 
large   yard  behind  the  houfe,  and  extend- 
ing the  chair  flat  upon  the  ground,  faftened 
him  to  it  with  great   care  and   ingenuity. 
Caefar,  who  did  not  underftand  the  new  pur- 
pofe  to  which  he  was  going  to  be  applied, 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  harnelTed  without  op- 
pofuion;  and  Tommy  mounted  triumphant- 
ly his  feat,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand,  and  be- 
gan 
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gan  his  operations.  A  crowd  of  little  boys, 
the  Tons  of  the  labourers  wuhin,  now  gather- 
ed round  the  young  gentleman,  and  by 
their  admiration  very  much  increafed  his 
ardour  to  diftinguifh  himfelf.  Tommy  be- 
gan to  ufe  the  common  expreffions  which 
he  had  heard  coachmen  pradtife  to  their 
horfes,  and  imacked  his  whip  with  all  the 
confidence  of  an  experienced  charioteer. 
Ccefar  meanwhile,  who  did  not  comprehend 
this  language,  began  to  be  a  little  impatient, 
and  exprefied  his  uneafinefs  by  making 
feverai  bounds,  and  rearing  up  like  a  re  (live 
horfe.  This  added  very  much  to  the  diver- 
lion  of  the  fpedtators,  and  Tommy,  who 
confidered  his  honour  as  materially  con- 
cerned in  achieving  the  adventure,  began 
to  grow  a  little  more  warm ;  and  proceed- 
ing from  one  experiment  to  another,  at 
length  applied  a  pretty  fevere  lafh  to  the 
hinder  part  of  his  deed.  This  Cxfar  re- 
fented  fo  much,  that  he  inftantly  fet  off  at 
three  quarters  fpeed,  and  dragged  the  chair, 
with  the  driver  upon  it,  at  a  prodigious  rate. 

Tommy 
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Tommy  now  looked  round  with  an  infinite 
air  of  triumph,  and  kept  his  feat  with  fur*. 
prifing  addrefs  and  firmnefs.  Unfortunate- 
ly, there  happened  to  be  at  no  great  diftance 
a  large  horfe-pond,  which  went  (helving 
down  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet. 
Hither,  by  a  kind  of  natural  inftinct,  the, 
affrighted  Cxfar  ran,  when  he  found  he 
could  not  difengage  himfelf  from  his  tor- 
mentor; while  Tommy,  who  now  began 
to  repent  of  his  fuccefs,  endeavoured  to 
.pacify  and  reftrain  him.  But  all  his  ex- 
poftulations  were  vain ;  for  Casfar  precipi- 
tately rufhed  into  the  pond,  and  in  an  inftant 
plunged  into  the  middle,  with  his  charioteer 
behind  him.  The  crowd  of  fpeftators  had 
now  a  frelh  fubject  of  diverfion ;  and  all 
their  refped  for  mailer  Tommy  could  not 
hinder  them  from  burfting  into  ihouts  of 
derifion.  The  unfortunate  hero  was  equally 
difcompofed  at  the  unmannerly  exultation 
of  his  attendants,  and  at  his  own  ticklifh 
lituation.  But  he  did  not  long  wait  for  the 
cataftrophe  of  his  adventure ;  for  after  a 
VOL.  ii.  K  little 
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little  floundering  about  in  the  pond,  Csefar 
by  a  vigorous  exerfion  overturned  the  chair, 
and  Tommy  came  roughly  into  the  water. 
To  add  to  his  misfortune,  the  pond  was  at 
that  time  neither  ice  nor  water  :  for  a  fud- 
den  thaw  had  commenced  the  day  before, 
accompanied  with  a  copious  fall  of  fnovv. 
Tommy, therefore,  as  foon  as  he  had  recover- 
ed his  footing,  floundered  on  thro'  mud  and 
water,  and  pieces  of  floating  ice,  like  fome 
amphibious  animal,  to  the  fhore.  Some- 
times his  feet  flipped,  and  down  he  tumbled ; 
then  he  ftruggled  up  again,  (haking  die 
water  from  his  hair  and  clothes ;  now  his 
feet  (luck  fad  in  the  mud,  and  now  by  a 
defperate  effort  he  difengaged  them  with  the 
lofs  of  both  his  (hoes :  thus  labouring  on 
•with  infinite  pain  and  difficulty,  he  reached 
the  land.  The  whole  troop  of  fpeclators 
were  now  incapable  of  ftifling  their  laugh- 
ter, which  broke  forth  in  fuch  redoubled 
peals,  that  the  unfortunate  hero  was  irritated 
to  an  extreme  of  rage ;  fo  that  forgetting 
liis  own  fufferings  and  neceffities,  as  foon 

as 
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as  he  had  ftruggled  to  the  (bore,  he  fell 
upon  them  in  a  fury,  and  dealt  his  blows 
fo  liberally  on  every  fide,  that  he  put  the 
whole  company  to  flight.  Tommy  was 
now  in  the  fituation  of  a  warrior  that  pur- 
fues  a  .routed  army.  Difmay  and  terror 
fcattered  all  his  little  affociates  an  hundred 
different  ways;  while  paflion  and  revenge 
animatefl  him  to  thepurfuit,  and  made  him 
forgetful  of  the  wetnefs  of  his  clothes  and 
the  uncomfortablenefs  of  his  fituation. 
Whatever  unfortunate  boy  came  within 
^his  reach,  was  fure  to  be  unmercifully 
cuffed  and  pommelled ;  for  in  the  fury  with 
which  he  felt  himfelf  infpired,  he  did  not 
wait  to  confider  the  exact  rules  of  juflice. 
While  Tommy  was  thus  revenging  the 
affronts  he  imagined  he  had  received,  and 
chafing  the  vanquifhed  about  the  court, 
the  unufual  noife  and  uproar  which  enfued, 
reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Barlow,  and  brought 
him  to  the  door.  He  could  hardly  help 
laughing  at  the  rueful  figure  of  his  friend, 
with  the  water  dropping  from  every  part  of 
K  2  h  s 
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his  body  in  copious  fti earns,  and  at  the 
rage  which  feemed  to  animate  him  in  fpite 
of  his  difafter.  It  was  with  fome*  difficulty 
that  Tommy  could  compofeh-mfelf  enough 
to  give  Mr.  Barlow  an  acco^nr  of  his  mi£- 
fortunes;  which  when  he  had  heard,  he 
immediately  led  him  into  the  houfe,  and 
advifed  him  to  undrefs  and  go  to  bed.  Me 
then  brought  him  fome  warm,  diluting  li- 
quors, by  which  means  he  avoided  all  the 
bad  effects  which  might  -othmvife  have 
arifen  from  fo  complete  a  drenching. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Barlow  laughed  at 
Tommy  in  his  ufual  good-natured  manner, 
and  aiked  him  if  he  intended  to  ride  out  in 
the  Kamtfchatkan  manner;  adding,  how- 
ever, that  he  mould  be  afraid  to  attend 
him,  as  he  had  the  habit  of  beating  his  com- 
panions. Tommy  was  a  little  confounded 
at  this  infmuation,  but  replied,  that  he 
fhould  not  have  been  fo  provoked,  if  they 
had  not  laughed  at  his  misfortunes;  and  he 
thought  it  very  har  :  ro  be  wetted  and  ridi- 
culed boih.  But,  replied  Mr.  Barlow,  did 

their 
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their  noife  or  laughter  do  you  any  great 
d  image,  that  you  endeavoured  to  return  it 
ib  roughly  ?  Tommy  anfwered,  that  he 
mull  own  it  did  not  do  him  any  hurt,  or 
give  him  any  pain.  Why  then,  faid  Mr.  „ 
Barlow,  I  do  not  fee  the  juftice  of  your  re- 
turning it  in  that  manner.  But,  faid  Tom- 
my, it  is  fo  provoking  to  be  laughed  at  ! 
There  are  two  ways  of  remedying  that, 
replied  Mr.  Barlow ;  either  by  not  doing 
fuch  things  as  will  expofe  you  to  ridicule, 
or  by  learning  to  bear  it  with  a  little  more 
patience.  But,  faid  Tommy,  I  do  not 
think  that  any  body  can  bear  it  with  pa- 
tience. All  the  world,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,  are 
not  quite  fo  pailionate  as  you  are.  It  is 
not  long  ago,  that  you  were  fpeaking  of  the 
poor  Greenlanders  with  great  contempt,  and 
fancying  them  much  inferior  to  yourfelf ; 
yet  thofe  poor  barbarians,  as  you  called 
them,  that  live  upon  fiih  and  are  not  brought 
up  like  gentlemen's  fons,  are  capable  of 
giving  you  a  leffon,  that  would  be  of  the 
greatefl  fervice  if  you  would  obferve  it. 
&  3  What 
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What  is  that,  fir?  inquired  Tommy.  They 
are  brought  up  to  fo  much  moderation 
and  felf- command,  (aid  Mr.  Barlow,  that 
they,  never  give  way  to  thofe  fudden  im- 
pulfes  of  paflion  that  are  common  among 
the  Europeans ;  and  when  they  obferve  their 
violent  getlures,  their  angry  words,  their 
countenances  inflamed  with  wrath,  they  feel 
for  them  the  greateft  contempt,  and  fay, 
they  muft  have  been  very  badly  educated. 
As  to  themfelves,  if  any  perfon  thinks  him- 
feif  ill-ufed  by  another,  without  putting 
himfelf  into  any  paffion  upon  the  occafion, 
he  defies  his  foe  to  meet  him  at  a  particular 
time  before  all  their  mutual  acquaintance. 
TOMMY. 

But  then  I  fuppofe  thf  y  fight,  and  that  is 
being  as  paflionate  as  I  was. 
Mr.  BARLOW. 

I  am  forry  that  you,  who  pretend  to  have 
been  fo  well  brought  up,  Ihould  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  example  of  the  Greenlanders 
in  order  tojuftify  your  own  condud;  but 
in  this  cafe  you  are  miftaken,  for  the  bar- 
barians 
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barians  are  a  great  deal  wiier  than  young 
gentlemen.  The  perfon  who  thinks  him- 
felf  injured,  does  indeed  challenge  his  an- 
tagonift;  but  it  is  to  a  very  different  fort  of 
combat  from  what  you  imagine.  Both 
parties  appear  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
each  is  furrounded  with  a  company  of  his 
particular  friends.  The  place  where  they 
affemble  is  generally  the  middle  of  one  of 
their  large  huts,  that  all  the  perfons  of  their 
fociety  may  be  impartial  fpeftators  of  theiv 
conteft.  When  they  are  thus  convened, 
the  champion,  who  by  agreement  is  to  be- 
gin, fteps  forward  into  the  middle  of  the 
circle,  and  entertains  them  with  a  fong,  or 
fpeech  which  he  has  before  meditated.  In 
this  performance,  he  generally  contrives  to 
throw  all  the  ridicule  he  is  able  upon  his 
antagonift ;  and  his  fatire  is  applauded  by 
his  own  party,  and  excites  univerfal  merri- 
ment among  the  audience.  When  he  has 
fung  or  declaimed  himfelf  out  of  breath,  it 
is  the  turn  of  his  rival  to  begin  ;  who  goes 
on  in  the  fame  manner,  anfwering  all  the 
K  4  fatire 
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fatire  that  has  been  thrown  upon  him,  and 
endeavouring  to  win  die  laughers  over  to 
his  osyn  fide.  In  this  manner  do  the  com- 
batants go  on,  alternately  reciting  their  com- 
pofnions  againft  each  other,  till  the  memory 
or  invention  of  one  of  them  fails,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  yield  the  vidory  to  his  rival. 
After  this  public  Ipecimen  of  their  inge- 
nuity, the  two  champions  generally  forget 
all  their  animofnies,  and  are  cordially  recon- 
ciled. This,  added  Mr.  Barlow,  appears 
to  tie  to  be  a  much  better  method  of  an- 
fWering  ridicule  than  by  giving  way  to 
paflion  and  refentment,  and.  beating  thofe 
that  difpleafe  us :  and  one  of  thele  honed 
Greenlanders  would  be  as  much  alhamed  of 
fiich  a  fudden  tranfport  of  anger,  as  a 
Kamtfchatkan  traveller  would  be,  of  ma- 
naging his  dogs  as  ill  as  you  did  yefterday. 

And  now  the  time  arrived,  when  Tom- 
my was  by  appointment  to  go  home  and 
fpend  fome  time  with  his  parents.  Mr. 
Barlow  had  been  long  afraid  of  this  vifit, 

as 
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as  he  knew  he  would  meet  a  great  deal  of 
company  there,,  who  would  give  him  im- 
preflions  of  a  very  different  nature  from 
/what  he  had  with  to  much  afliduity  been 
"labouring  to  excite.  However,  the.vifit 
•was  unavoidable,  and  Mr.  Merton  fent  fo 
preffing  an  invitation  for  Harry  to  accom- 
pany his  friend,  after  having  obtained  the 
confent  of  his  father,  that  Mr.  Barlow,  with 
much  regret,  took  leave  of  both  his  pupils. 
Harry,  from  the  experience  he  had  formerly 
acquired  of  polite  life,  had  no  great  incli- 
nation  for  the  expedition ;  however,  his  tem- 
per was  too  eaiy  and  obliging  to  raife  any. 
objections,  and  the  real  affection  he  now 
entertained  for  matter  Merton,  rendered 
him  Jlefs  averfe  than  he  would  otherwife 
have  been.  When  they  arrived  at  Mr. 
Merton's,  they  were  introduced  into  a 
crowded  drawing-room,  full  of  the  moft 
elegant  company  which  that,  part  of  the 
country  afforded  ;  among  whom  were  feveral 
young  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  different 
ages,  who  had  been  purpofely  invited  to 
K  5  fpend 
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f pend  their  ho:  ;davs  with  matter  Merton.  As 
foon  as  matter  Merton  entered,  every  tongue 
was  let  loofe  in  his  praiie ;  he  was  grown, 
he  was  improved,  he  was  fuch  a  charming 
boy  ;  his  eyes,  his  hair,  his  teeth,  his  every 
feature  was  the  admiration  of  all  the  ladies. 
Thrice  did  he  make  the  circle,  in  order  to 
receive  the  congratulations  of  the  company, 
and  to  be  introduced  to  the  young  ladies.  As 
to  Harry,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  taken 
notice  of  by  nobody  except  Mr.  Merton, 
who  received  him  with  great  cordiality.  A 
lady  however,  that  fat  by  Mrs.  Merton,  afked 
her  in  a  whifper,  which  was  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  all  over  the  room,  whether  that 
was  the  little  plough-boy  which  (lie  had 
heard  Mr.  Barlow  was  attempting  to  breed 
up  like  a  gentleman.  Mrs.  Merton  anfwer- 
ed  it  was.  I  proteft,  fa  id  the  lady,  I  fhould 
have  thought  fo  by  his  plebeian  look  and 
vulgar  air.  But  I  wonder,  my  dear  madam, 
that  you  will  fuffer  your  fon,  that,  without 
flattery,  is  one  of  the  mod  accompHQied 
children  I  ever  favv  in  my  life,  wkh  quite 
z  the. 
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the  air  of  fafhion,  to  keep  fuch  company. 
Are  you  not  afraid  that  matter  Merton 
fhould  infenfibly  contract  bad  habits  and  a 
grovelling  way  of  thinking  ?  For  my  own 
part,  as  I  think  a  good  education  is  a  thing 
of  the  utmoft  confequence  ia  life,  I  have 
fpared  no  pains  to  give  my  dear  Matilda 
every  pofllble  advantage.  Indeed,  replied 
Mrs.  Merton,  one  may  fee  the  excellence  of 
her  education  in  every  thing  that  mifs  Ma*- 
tilda  does.  She  plays  mod  divinely  upon 
the  harpfichord,  talks  French  even  better 
than  (lie  does  Englifh,  and  draws  in  the 
ftyle  of  a  mader.  Indeed,  I  think  that  lad 
figure  of  the  naked  gladiator  the  fined  thing 
I  ever  faw  in  my  life. 

While   this  eonverfation  was -going  on 
in  one  part  of  the  room,  a  young  lady  ob*- 
ferving  that   nobody   feemed   to  take  the 
lead   notice  of  Harry,    advanced   towa; 
him  with  the  greated  affability,  and  began 
to  enter  into  eonverfation  with  him,.    This 
young  lady's  name  was  Simmons  :  her  fa*  - 
ther  and  mother  had  been  two  of  the  moll: 
x  6  i  refpe£ta~  - 
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refpeclable  people  in  the  country,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  .ftyle  of  English  gentry  ;  but 
having  died  while  fhe  was  young,  the  care 
of  her  had  devolved  upon  an  uncle,  who 
was  a  man  of  fenfe  and  benevolence,  but  a 
very  great  humourift.  This  gentleman-had 
fuch  peculiar  ideas  of  female  character,  that 
he  waged  war  with  moft  of  the  polite  and 
modern  accomplishments.  As  one  of  the 
firfl  bleffings  of  life,  according  to  his  no- 
tions, was  health,  he  endeavoured  to  prevent 
that  iickly  delicacy,  which  is  confidered  as 
fo  great  an  ornament  in  fafhionable  life,  by 
a  more  robuft  and  hardy  education.  His 
niece  was  accuflomed,  from  her  earliefl  years, 
to  plunge  into  the  cold  bath  at  every  fea- 
fon  of  the  year,  to  rife  by  candle-light  in 
winter,  to  ride  a  dozen  miles  upon  a  trot- 
ting horfe,  or  to  walk  as  many,  even  with 
the  hazard  of  being  fplaflied  or  foiling  her 
clothes.  By  this  mode  of  education  mifs 
Sukey,  for  fo  (he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
named,  acquired  an  excellent  character,  ac- 
companied however  with  fome  difpofitions, 
4  which 
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\vhich  disqualified  her  almoft  as  much  as 
Harry  for  tafhionable  life.  She  was  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  heft  ai.thors  in  our 
own  language,  nor  was  (he  ignorant  of 
thofe  in  French  ;  although  me  could  not 
fpeak  a  word  of  the  language.  Her  uncle, 
who  was  a  man  of  fenfe  and  knowledge, 
had  befides  intruded  her  in  feveral  parts 
of  knowledge,  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of 
ladies ;  fuch  as  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  nature 
and  a  fm  ill  degree  of  geometry.  She  was, 
bclides,  brought  up  to'  every  fpecies  of 
hou.ehold  employment,  which  is  now  ex- 
ploded by  ladies  in  every  rank  and  Marion, 
as  mean  and  vulgar  ;  and  taught;  to  be- 
lieve, that  domellic  economy  is  a  point 
of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  every  womafi 
that  intends  to  be  a  wife  or  mother.  As 
to  mulic,  though  mifs  Simmons  had  a  very 
agreeable  voice,  and  could  fing  feveral  fim- 
ple  fongs  in  a  very  pleafing  manner,  fhe 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  it ;  her  uncle  ufed 
to  lay,  that  human  life  is  not  long  enough 
to  throw  away  fo  much  time  upon  the  fci- 

ence 
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ence  of  making  a  noife.  Nor  would  h« 
permit  her  to  learn  French,  although  he 
underftood  it  himfelf ;  women,  he  thought,, 
are  not  birds  of  pafTage,  that  are  to  be  eter- 
nally changing  their  place  of  abode.  I  have 
never  feen  any  good,  would  he  fay,  from, 
the  importation  of  foreign  manners;  every 
virtue  may  be  learned  and  pra&iied  at 
home;  and  ir  is  only  becaufe  we  do  not 
choofe  to  have  either  virtue  or  religion 
among  us,  that  fo  many  adventurers  are 
yearly  fent  out  to  fmnggle  foreign  graces. 
to  various  languages,  I  do  not  fee  the 
necefiity  of  them  for  a  woman.  My  niece 
is  to  marry  an  Englifhman,  and  to  live  in 
England.  To  what  purpofe  then-  mould  I 
labour  to  take  off  the  difficulty  of  con- 
verfing  with  foreigners,  and  to  promote  her 
intercouife  with  barbers,  valets,  dancing- 
mafters,  and  adventurers  of  every  defcrip- 
tion,  that  are  continually  doing  us  the 
honour  to  come  amongft  us?  -As  to  the 
French  nation,  I  know  and  efteem  it  on 
many  accounts ;,  but  I  am  very  doubtful 

whether 
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whether  the  Englifti  will  ever  gain  much 
by  adopting  either  their  manners  or  their  go- 
vernment; and  when  refpeclable  foreigners 
choofe  to  vifit  us,  I  fee  no  reafon  why  they 
fhould  not  take  the  trouble  of  learning  the 
language  of  the  country. 

Such  had  been  the  education  of  mifs 
Simmons,  who  was  the  only  one  of  all  the 
genteel  company  at  Mr.  Merton's  that 
thought  Harry  deferving  the  lead  attention. 
This  young  lady,  who  poffefled  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  natural  benevolence  of  cha- 
racier,  came  up  to  him,  and  addreiTed  him  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  fet  him  perfectly -at  his 
eafe.  Harry  was  deftitute  of  the  artificial 
graces  of  fociety;  but  he  pofTefTed  that 
natural  politenefs  and  good-nature,  without 
which  all  artificial  graces  are  the  moil  dif- 
gufting  things  in  the  world.  Harry  had  an 
understanding  naturally  (Irong;  and  Mr. 
Barlow,  while  he  had  with  the  greateft  care 
preferved  him  from  all  falfe  imprefuons, 
had  taken  great  pleafure  in  cultivating  the 
faculties  of  his  mind.  Harry  indeed  never 

faid 
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faid  any  of  thofe  biilliant  things  which  ren- 
der a  boy  the  darling  of  the  ladies;  he  had 
not  that  vivacity,  or  rather  impertinence, 
which  frequently  pafles  for  wit  with  fuper- 
final  people  :  but  he  paid  the  greateft  at- 
tention to  what  was  faid  to  him,  and  made 
the  molt  judicious  obfervations  upon  fub- 
jects  he  underrlood.  For  this  reafon,  mifs 
Simmons,  although  much  older  and  more 
improved,  received  great  iansfa'uon  from- 
Gonveifmg  with  him,  and  thought  little 
Harry  innately  more  agreeable  and  judici- 
ous than  any  ui  the  fmart  young  gentlemen 
(he  had  hithu  co  feeri  at  Mr.  Merton's. 

But  now  the  company  was  fummoned  to 
the  important  bufmefs  of  dinner.  Harry 
could  not  help  iighmg,  when  he  reflected 
upon  what  he  had  to  undergo ;  however, 
he  determined  to  bear  it  with  all  imagina- 
ble fortitude  for  the  fake  of  his  friend 
Tommy.  The  dinner  indeed  was,  if  pofli- 
ble,  more  dreadful  than  any  thing  he  had 
before  undergone  ;  fo  many  fine  gentlemen 
and  fine  kdies ;  fo  many  powdered  fervants 

to 
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to  ftand  behind  their  chairs  ;  fuch  an  appa- 
ratus of  difhes  that  Harry  had  never  tafted 
before,  and  that  almoit  made  him  fick 
when  he  did  tafte ;  fo  many  removes ;  fuch 
pomp  and  folemnity  about  uhatfeemed  the 
eafieft  thing  in  tiic  world  ;  that  Karry  could 
not  help  envying  the  condition  of  his  fa- 
ther's labourers,  who,  when  they  are  hungry, 
can  fit  at  their  eafe  under  an  hedge,  and 
make  a  dinner,  without  plates,  table-cloths, 
or  compliments.  In  the  mean  time,  his 
friend  Tommy  was  received  amid  the  circle 
of  the  ladies,  and  attended  to  as  a  prodigy 
of  wk  and  ingenuity.  Harry  could  not 
help  being  furprifed  at  this ;  his  affection 
for  his  friend  was  totally  unmixed  with  the 
meannefs  of  jealoufv,  and  he  received  the 
fincerefl  pleafure  from  every  improvement 
which  Tommy  had  made:  however,  he  had 
never  difcovered  in  him  any  of  thofe  fur- 
prifing  talents,  and  when  he  could  catch 
any  thing  that  Tommy  laid,  it  appeared  to 
him  rather  inferior  to  his  ufual  method  of 
conveifation  :  however,  as  fo  many  fine 

ladies 
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ladies  were  of  a  differenc  opinion,  he  took 
it  for  granted  that  he  mud  be  miltaken. 
But  if  Harry's  opinion  of  his  friend's  abili- 
ties was  not  much  improved  by  this  exhi- 
bition, it  was  not  fo  with  Tommy.  The  re- 
peated affurances  which  he  received  that  he 
was  indeed  a  little  prodigy,  began  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  really  was  fo.  When  he 
confidered  the  company  he  came  from,  he 
found  that  infinite  injuftice  had  been  done 
to  his  merit ;  for  at  Mr.  Barlow's  he  was 
frequently  contradicted,  and  obliged  to  give 
a  reafon  for  what  he  faid  ;  but  here,  in  order 
to  be  admired,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
talk ;  whether  he  had  any  meaning  or  nor, 
his  auditors  always  found  either  wit,  or 
fenfe,  or  a  mod  entertaining  fprightlinefs  in 
all  he  faid.  Nor  was  Mrs.  Merton  herfelf 
deficient  in  bellowing  marks  of  admiration 
upon  her  fon.  To  fee  him  before  improve 
in  health,  in  underftanding,  in  virtue^  had 
given  her  a  pleafurable  fenfation,  for  (he 
was  by  no  means  deftitute  of  good  difpofi- 
tions;  but  to  fee  him  fhine  with  fuch  trair- 

fcendcnt 
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fcendent  firightnefs,  before  fuch  excellent 
judges  and  in  fo  polite  a  company,  infpired 
her  with  raptures  (he  had  never  felt  before. 
Indeed,  in  confequence  of  this  fuccefs,  the 
young  gentleman's  volubility  improved  To 
much,  that,  before  the  dinner  was  over,  he 
feemed  difpofed  to  engrofs  the  whole  con- 
verfation  to  himfelf ;  arid  Mr.  Merton,  who 
did  not  quite  relilh  the  Tallies  of  his  fon  fo 
much  as  his  wife,  was  onee  or  twice  obliged 
to  interpofe  and  check  him  in  his  career. 
This  Mrs.  Merton  thought  very  hard,  and 
all  the  ladies,  after  they  had  retired  into  the 
drawing-room,  agreed,  that  his  father  would 
certainly  fpoil  his  temper  by  fuch  improper 
contradiction.  As  to  little  Harry,  he  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  pleafe  the  greater 
number  of  the  ladies;  they  obferved  that 
he  was  awkward  and  ungenteel,  and  had  an 
heavy  clownifh  look ;  he  was  alib  filent  and 
referved,  and  had  not  faid  a  fingle  agreeable 
thing  :  if  Mr.  Barlow  chofe  to  keep  a  fchool 
for  carters  and  threfhers,  nobody  would  hin- 
der him;  but  it  was  not  proper  to  introduce 

fuch 
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fuch  vulgar  people  to  the  fons  of  perfons  of 
fafhion.  It  was  therefore  agreed,  that  Mr. 
Barlow  ought  either  to  fend  little  Harry 
home  to  his  fiiends,  or  to  be  no  more 
honoured  with  the  company  of  mafter 
Merton.  Indeed,  one  of  the  ladies  hinted 
that  Mr.  Barlow  himfdf  was  but  an  odd 
kind  of  man,  that  never  went  to  alTemblies, 
and  played  upon  no  kind  of  inftrument. 
Why,  anfwered  Mrs.  Merton,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  was  not  over-fond  of  the  fcheme  : 
Mr.  Barlow,  to  be  fure,  though  a  very  good, 
is  a  very  odd  kind  of  man  ;  however,  as  he 
is  fo  difinterelled,  and  would  never  receive 
the  lead  prefent  from  us,  I  doubt  whether 
we  could  with  propriety  infift  upon  his 
turning  little  Sandford  out  of  the  houfe.  If 
that  is  the  cafe,  madam,  anfwered  Mrs. 
Compton,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  lady, 
I  think  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to  re- 
move matter  Merton,  and  place  him  in 
fome  polite  feminary ;  where  he  might  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  make 
genteel  connexions.  This  will  be  always 
x  the 
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the  greateft  advantage  to  a  young  gentle- 
man, and  will  prove  of  the  mod  effential 
fervice  to  him  in  life.  For  though  a  per- 
fon  has  all  the  merit  in  the  world,  without 
fuch  acquaintance  it  never  will  pufh  him 
forward,  or  enable  him  to  make  a  figure. 
This  is  the  plan  which  I  have  always  pur- 
fued  with  Auguftus  and  Matilda;  I  think  I 
may  fay,  not  entirely  without  fuccefs ;  for 
they  have  Loth  the  good  fortune  to  have 
formed  the  moft  brilliant  acquaintances. 
As  to  Auguftus,  he  is  fo  intimate  with  young 
lord  Squander,  who  you  know  is  pofTefTed 
of  the  greateft  parliamentary  intereft,,  that  I 
think  his  fortune  is  as  good  as  made.  Mifs 
Simmons,  who  was  prefent  at  this  refined 
and  wile  converfation,  could  not  help  look- 
ing with  fo  much  fignifkance  at  this  men- 
tion of  lord  Squander,  that  Mrs.  Compton 
coloured  a  liccle,  and  aiked  with  fome 
wam.ih,  whether  (he  knew  any  thing  of 
that  young  nobleman.  Why,  madam,  an- 
fwered  the  young  lady,  what  I  know  is  very 
little  ;  but  if  you  dcfire  me  to  inform  you, 

it 
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it  is  my  duty  to  fpeak  the  truth.  Oh  !  to 
be  fure,  mifs,  replied  .Mrs.  Compton,  a  little 
angrily;  we  all  know  that  your  judgment 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  are  fuperior  to 
what  any  body  elfe  can  boaft ;  and  therefore, 
I  fhall  be  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  any 
information  you  may  be  pleafed  to  give. 
Indeed,  madam,  anfwered  the  young  lady, 
I  have  very  little  of  either  to  boaft,  nor  am 
I  perfonally  acquainted  with  the  nobleman 
you  are  talking  of;  but  I  have  a  coufm,  a 
very  good  boy,  that  is  at  the  fame  public 
fchool  with  his  lordfhip,  who  has  given 
me  fuch  a  character  of  him  as  does  not 
much  prepoflefs  me  in  his  favour. — And 
what  may  this  wife  coufm  of  yours  have 
fuid  of  his  lordfhip  ? — Only,  madam,  that  he 
is  one  of  the  word  boys  in  the  whole  fchool  : 
that  he  has  neither  genius,  nor  application 
for  any  thing  that  becomes  his  rank  and 
fitnation  :  that  he  has  no  tafte  for  any  thing 
but  gaming,  horfe-racing,  and  the  moft  con- 
temptible amufements :  that  though  his 
allowance  is  fo  large,  he  is  eternally  run- 
ning 
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ning  in  debt  with  every  body  that  will 
truft  him  ;  and  that  he  has  broken  his  word 
fo  often,  that  nobody  has  the  lead  confi- 
dence in  what  he"  fays.  Added  to  this,  I 
have  heard  that  he  is  fo  haughty,  tyrannical, 
and  overbearing,  that  nobody  can  long  pre- 
ferve  his  friendship,  without  the  meaneft 
flattery  and  fubfervience  to  all  his  vicious 
inclinations.  And  to  finifh  all,  that  he  is 
of  fo  ungrateful  a  temper,  that  he  was  never 
known  to  do  an  act:  of  kindnefs  to  any  one, 
or  to  care  about  any  thing  but  himfelf. — 
Here  mifs  Matilda  could  not  help  inter- 
poring  with  warmth :  (he  laid,  that  his  lord- 
fhip  had  nothing  in  his  character  or  man- 
ners that  did  not  perfectly  become  a  noble- 
man of  the  mod  elevated  foul.  Little, 
grovelling  minds,  indeed,  which  are  always 
envious  of  their  fuperiors,  might  give  a  dif- 
agreeable  turn  to  the  generous  opennefs  of 
this  young  nobleman's  temper.  That  as  to 
gaming  and  running  in  debt,  they  were  fo 
effential  to  a  man  of  fafhion,  that  nobody 
who  was  not  bom  in  the  city,  and  opprefled 

by 
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by  city  prejudices,  would  think  of  making 
the  lead  objection  to  them.  She  then  made 
a  panegyric  upon  his  lordfliip's  perfon,  his 
elegant  taile  in  drefs,  his  new  phaeton,  his 
entt-rraining  converfauon,  his  extraordinary 
performance  upon  the  violin;  and  concluded 
that,  with  fuch  abilities  and  accomplish, 
ments,  (he  did  not  doubt  of  one  day  feeing 
him  at  the  head  of  the  nation.  Mifs  Sim- 
mons had  no  deli  re  of  pufhing  the  conver- 
fauon any  farther,  and  the  reft  of  the  com- 
pany coming  in  to  tea,  thedifquifition  about 
lord  Squander  finifhed.  After  tea,  lev  era! 
of  the  young  ladies  were  deiired  to  amufe 
the  company  with  mafic  and  fmging : 
among  the  reft,  mils  Simmons  fang  a  little 
Scotch  long,  called  Lochaber,  in  fo  artlefs, 
but  fweet  and  pathetic  a  manner,  that  little 
Harry  likened  almoft  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
though  feveral  of  the  other  young  ladies,  by 
their  iignificant  looks  and  geftures,  treated 
it  with  ineffable  contempt.  After  this  mifs 
Matilda,  who  was  allowed  to  be  a  perfect 
miftrefs  of  mufic,  played  and  fang  feveral 

celebrated 
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celebrated  Italian  airs.  But  as  they  were 
in  a  language  totally  unintelligible  to  him, 
Harry  received  very  little  pleafure,  though 
all  the  reft  of  the  company  were  in  raptures. 
She  then  proceeded  to  play  feveral  pieces  of 
mufic,  which  were  allowed  by  all  con- 
noifleurs  to  require  infinite  fkill  to  execute. 
The  audience  Teemed  all  delighted,  and 
either  felt,  or  pretended  to  feel,  inexpreffible 
pleafure;  even  Tommy  himfelf,  though  he 
did  not  know  one  note  from  another,  had 
caught  fo  much  of  the  general  emhufiafm, 
that  he  applauded  as  loud  as  the  reft  of  the 
company  :  but  Harry,  whofe  temper  was 
not  quite  fo  pliable,  could  not  conceal  the" 
intolerable  wearinefs  that  overpowered  his 
fenfes  during  this  long  exhibition.  He 
gaped,  he  yawned,  he  ftretched,  he  even 
pinched  hifnfelf,  in  order  to  keep  his  atten- 
tion alive,  but  all  in  vain;  the  more  mifs 
Matilda  exercifed  her  fkill  in  playing  pieces 
of  the  moft  difficult  execution,  the  more 
did  Harry's  propensity  to  drowfinefs  in- 
creafe.  Ai  -.ngth,  the  latenefs  of  the  hour, 
VOL,  n.  L  which 
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which  much  exceeded  Harry's  time  of 
going  to  bed,  confpiring  with  the  opiate 
charms  of  mufic,  he  could  refift  no  longer, 
but  infenfibly  fell  back  upon  his  chair, 
faft  afleep.  This  unfortunate  accident  was 
foon  remarked  by  the  reft  of  the  company, 
and  confirmed  them  very  much  in  the  opi- 
nion they  had  conceived  of  Harry's  vul- 
garity ;  while  he,  in  the  mean  time,  enjoyed 
the  moft  placid  flumber,  which  was  not 
diilipated  till  mifs  Matilda  had  defifted 
from  playing. 

Thus  was  the  firft  day  pad  at  Mr.  Mer- 
ton's,  very  little  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  Harry ; 
khe  next,  and  the  next  after,  was  only  a  re- 
petition of  the  fame  fcene.  The  little  gentry, 
whofe  taftes  and  manners  were  toially  dif- 
ferent from  \i\Sj  had  now  imbibed  a  perfect 
contempt  for  Harry,  and  it  wa^with  great 
difficulty  that  they  would  condefcend  to 
treat  him  even  with  common  civility.  In 
this  laudable  behaviour  they  were  very 
much  confirmed  by  mafter  Compton  and 
matter  Ma(h.  Mafter  Compton  was  reckon- 

ed 
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ed  a  very  genteel  boy,  though  all  his  gen- 
tility confuted  in  a  pair  of  buckles  fo  big 
that  they  almoft  crippled  him,  in  a  ilenckr, 
emaciated  figure,  and  a  look  of  con  firm  mate 

O  ' 

impudence.  He  had  almoft  finifhed  his 
education  at  a  public  fchool,  where  he  had 
learned  every  vice  and  folly  which  is  com- 
monly taught  at  fuch  places,  without  the 
lead  improvement  either  of  his  character  or 
his  underftanding.  Matter  Mam  was  the 
fon  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman  who  had 
confiderably  impaired  his  fortune  by  an  in- 
ordinate love  of  horfe-racing.  Having 
been  from  his  infancy  accuftomed  to  no 
other  converfation  than  about  winning  and 
lofing  money,  he  had  acquired  the  idea  that 
to  bet  fuccefsfully  was  the  fummit  of  all 
human  ambition.  He  had  been  almoft 
brought  up  in  the  ftable,  and  therefore  had 
imbibed  the  great  eft  intereft  about  horfes ; 
not  from  any  real  affection  for  that  noble 
animal,  but  merely  becaufe  he  confidered 
them  as  engines  for  the  winning  of  money. 
He  too  was  now  improving  his  talents  by  a 
'L  a  public 
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public  education,  and  longed  impatiently 
for  the  time  when  he  fhould  befet  free  from 
all  reftraint,  and  allowed  to  difplay  the 
iuperiority  of  his  genius  at  A  foot  and  New- 
market. Theie  two  young  gentlemen  had 
conceived  the  mod  violent  diflike  to  Harry, 
and  loft  no  occafion  of  faying  or  doing 
every  thing  they  had  in  their  power  to 
mortify  him.  To  Tommy  they  were  in 
the  contrary  extreme,  and  omitted  no  op- 
portunity of  rendering  themfelves  agreea- 
ble. Nor  was  it  long  before  their  forward, 
vivacious  manners,  accompanied  with  a 
knowledge  of  many  of  thofe  gay  fcenes 
which  acttd  forcibly  upon  Tommy's  ima- 
gination, began  to  render  their  converfation 
highly  agreeable.  They  talked  to  him 
about  public  diverfions,  about  celebrated 
aclreffes,  about  parties  of  pleafure  and 
parties  of  mifchief.  Tommy  began  to  feel 
himfelf  introduced  to  a  new  train  of  ideas 
and  a  wider  range  of  conduct ;  he  began  to 
long  for  the  time  when  he  mould  (hare  in 
the  glories  of  robbing  orchards,  or  infultr 

ing 
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ing  pafTengers,  with   impunity;  but  when 
he  heard  that  little  boys,  fcarcely  bigger 
than  himfelf,  had  often  joined  in  the  glori- 
ous   project    of  forming    open    rebellions 
againft  their  matters,  or  of  disturbing  a  whole 
audience  at  a  playhoufe,  he  panted  for  the 
time  when    he  might   have   a   chance  of 
fharing  in  the  fame  of  fuch  achievements. 
By  degrees  he  loft  all  regard  for  Mr.  Bar- 
low, and  all  affection  for  his  friend  Harry: 
at  firft,  indeed,  he  was  (hocked  at  hearing 
Mr.  Barlow  mentioned  with  difrefpedt;  but, 
becoming  by  degrees  more  callous  to  every 
good   imprefiion,    he  at  laft  took  infinite 
pleafure  in  feeing  mafter  Mafh,  who,  though 
deftitute  of  either  wit  or  genius,  had  a  greac 
tafte  for  mimicry,  take  off  the  parfon  in  the 
middle  of  his  fermon.      Harry  perceived 
and  lamented  this  change  in  the  manners 
of  his  friend  ;  he  fo:netimes  took  the  liberty 
of  remonftrating  with  him  upon  the  fub- 
ject,  but  was  only  anfwered   with  a  con- 
temptuous fneer ;    and  mafter  Mafh,  who 
L  3  happened 
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happened  once  to  be  prefent,  told  him  that 
he  was  a  monftrous  bore. 

Ic  happened  that  while  Harry  was  at  Mr. 
Merton's,  there  was  a  troop  of  ftroliing 
players  at  a  neighbouring  town.  In  order 
to  divert  the  young  gentry,  Mr.  Merton 
contrived  that  they  (hould  make  a  party  Jo 
fee  a  play.  They  went  accordingly,  and 
Harry  with  the  reft.  Tommy,  who  now 
no  longer  condefcended  to  take  any  notice 
of  his  friend,  was  feated  between  his  two 
infeparable  companions.  -  Xfrefe  young 
gentlemen  firft  began  to  give  fpecimens  of 
their  polirenefs  by  throwing  nuts  and  orange- 
peel  upon  the  ftage;  and  Tommy,  who  was 
refolved  to  profit  by  fuch  excellent  exam- 
ple, threw  nuts  and  orange-peel  with  infinite 
fat  is  fact  ion.  As  foon  as  the  curtain  drew 
up,  and  the  actors  appeared,  all  the  reft 
of  the  audience  obferved  a  decent  filence; 
but  Malh  and  Compton,  who  were  now 
determined  to  prove  the  fuperiority  of  their 
manners,  began  to  talk  fo  loud,  and  make 
fo  much  noifex  that  it  was  impofiible  for 

any 
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any  one  near  them  to  hear  a  word  of  the 
play.  This  alfo  feemed  amazingly  fine  to 
Tommy;  and  he  coo  calked  and  laughed  as 
loud  as  the  reft.  The  fubject  of  cheir  con- 
verfation  was  the  audience  and  the  per- 
formers; neither  of  which  thefe  poliie  young 
gentlemen  found  bearable.  The  company 
was  chiefly  compofed  of  the  tradefmen  of 
the  town,  and  che  inhabitancs  of  the  neigh-* 
bouring  country :  chis  was  a  fufficient  reafon 
for  thefe  refined  young  gentlemen  to  fpeak 
of  them  with  the  mod  infufferable  concempt. 
Every  circumftance  of  their  drefs  and  ap- 
pearance was  criticized  with  fuch  a  minute- 
nefs  of  attention,  that  Harry,  who  fat  near, 
and  very  much  againft  his  inclination  was 
witnefs  co  all  chat  pafled,  began  to  imagine 
thathiscompanions,  inftead  of  being  brought 
np  like  the  fons  of  gentlemen,  had  only 
ftudied  under  barbers  and  taylors;  fuch 
amazing  knowledge  did  they  difplay  in  the 
hiitory  of  buckles,  buttons,  and  d  re  (Ting  of 
hair.  As  to  the  poor  performers,  they  found 
them  totally  undeferving  mercy;  they  were 
L  4  fo 
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io  (hockingly  awkward,  fo  ill  dreft,  fo  low- 
lived, and  fuch  deteftable  creatures,  that  it* 
was  impoflible  to  bear  them  with  any  pa- 
tience. Matter  Mafli,  who  prided  himfelf 
upon  being  a  young  gentlemen  of  great  fpi- 
rit,  was  of  opinion  that  they  fhould  kick  up  a 
riot  and  demolish  all  the  fcenery.  Tommy, 
indeed,  did  not  very  well  underftand  what 
the  expreffion  meaned,  but  he  was  fo  inti- 
mately perfuaded  of  the  merit  and  genius 
of  his  companions,  that  he  agreed  that  it 
would  be  the  propereft  thing  in  the  world  ; 
and  the  propofal  was  accordingly  made  to 
the  reit  cf  the  young  geruleincr,.  Bill 
Harry,  who  had  been  filent  all  the  time, 
could  not  help  remonftrating  at  what  appear- 
ed to  him  the  greateft  cruelty  and  injuftice. 
Thefe  poor  people,  faid  he,  are  doing  all 
they  can  to  entertain  us;  is  it  not  very  un- 
kind to  treat  them  in  return  with  fcorn  and 
contempt?  If  they  could  aft  better,  even 
as  well  as  thofe  fine  people  you  talk  of  ia 
London*  would  they  not  willingly  do  it;  and 
why  fliould  we  be  angry  at  them 

for 
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for  what  they  cannot  help  ?  And  as  to  cut- 
ting the  fcenes  to  pieces,  or  doing  the  houfe 
any  damage,  have  we  any  more  right  to 
attempt  it,  than  they  would  have  to  come 
into  your  father's  dining-room  and  break 
the  dimes  to  pieces,  becaufe  they  did  not 
like  the  dinner? — While  we  are  here  let  us 
behave  with  good  manners  ;  and  if  we  do 
not  like  their  acting,  it  is  our  own  faults  if 
ever  we  come  to  fee  them  again.  This 
method  of  reafoning  was  not  much  relifhed 
by  thofe  to  whom  it  was  addrefTed,  and  it 
is  uncertain  how  far  they  might  have  pro- 
ceeded, had  not  a  decent,  plain  looking 
man,  who  had  been  long  difturbed  with, 
the  noife  of  thefe  young  gentry,  at  length 
taken  the  liberty  of  expoftulanng  with  them 
upon,  the  fubjecl.  This  freedom,  or  imper- 
tinence, as  it  was  termed  by  m after  Mafh, 
was  anfwered  by  him  with  fo  much  ru  ie- 
neis,  that  the  man,  who  was  a  neighbouring 
farmer,,  was  obliged  to  reply  in  an  higher ' 
ftrain.  Thus  did  the  altercation  increale 
every  minute,  till  m  niter  Mam,  who 
L  5  thought 
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thought  it  an  unpardonable  affront  that 
any  one  in  an  inferior  ftation  (hould  prefume 
to  think  or  feel  for  himfelf,  fo  far  loft  all 
command  of  his  temper  as  to  call  the  man 
a  blackguard,  and  ftrike  him  upon  the  face. 
But  the  farmer,  who  pofieffed  great  ftrength 
and  equal  refolution,  very  deliberately  laid 
hold  of  the  young  gentleman  who  had  offer- 
ed him  the  infult,  and  without  the  fmallefl 
exertion,  laid  him  fprawling  upon  the 
ground,  at  his  full  length  under  the  benches, 
and  fetting  his  feet  upon  his  body,  told  him 
that  fince  he  did  not  know  hosv  to  fit  quiet 
at  a  play,  he  would  have  the  honour  of 
teaching  him  to  lie;  and  that  if  he  offered 
to  ftir,  he  would  trample  him  to  pieces,  a 
threat  which  it  was  very  evident  he  could 
find  no  difficulty  in  executing.  This  unex- 
pected incident  ftruck  an  univerfal  damp 
over  the  fpirits  of  the  little  gentry;  and  even 
matter  Mafh  himfelf  fo  far  forgot  his  dig- 
nity, as  to  fuppticate  in  a  very  fubmifiTive 
manner  for  a  releafe:  in  this  he  was  joined 
by  all  his  companions,  and  Harry  among 

the 
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the  reft.  Well,  faid  the  farmer,  I  (hould 
never  have  thought  that  a  parcel  of  young 
gentlemen,  as  you  call  yourfelves,  would 
come  into  public  to  behave  with  fo  much 
rudenefs;  I  am  fure  that  there  is  ne'er  a 
plough-boy  at  my  houfe,  but  what  would 
have  (hown  more  feufe  and  manners :  but 
fince  you  are  forry  for  what  has  happened, 
I  am  very  willing  to  make  an  end  of  the 
affair ;  more  efpecially  for  the  lake  of  this 
little  mafter  here,  who  has  behaved  with  fo 
much  propriety,  that  I  am  fure  he  is  a  bet- 
ter gentleman  than  any  of  you,  though  he 
is  not  drefled  fo  much  like  a  monkey  or  a 
barber.  With  thefe  words  he  fuffered  the 
creft- fallen  Mafh  to  rife,  who  crept  from 
his  place  of  confinement,  with  looks  in- 
finitely more  expreffive  of  mildnefs  than  he 
had  brought  with  him  :  nor  was  the  leflbn 
loft  upon  the  reft,  for  they  behaved  with 
the  greateft  decency  during  all  the  reft  of 
the  exhibition.  However,  mafter  IVLfh's 
courage  begin  to  rife  as  he  went  home,  and 
found  himfelf  farther  from  his  formidable 
i.  6  farmer; 
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farmer;  for  he  allured  his  companions,  that 
if  it  had  not  been  fo  vulgar  a  fellow,  he 
would  certainly  call  him  out  and  piftol  htm. 
The  next  day  at  dinner,  Mr.  Merton  and 
the  ladies,  who  had  not  accompanied  the 
young  gentlemen  to  the  play,  nor  had  yet 
heard  of  the  misfortune  which  had  enfued, 
were  very  inquifitive  abuut  the  preceding 
night's  entertainment.  The  young  people 
agreed  that  the  performers  were  deteftable, 
but  that  the  play  was  a  charming  piece,  full 
of  wit  and  fentiment,  and  extremely  im- 
proving: this  play  was  called  The  Marriage 
of  Figaro,  and  mailer  Compton  had  in- 
formed them,  that  it  was  amazingly  admir- 
ed by  all  the  people  of  fafhion  in  London. 
But  Mr.  Merton,  who  had  obferved  that 
Harry  was  totally  filent,  at  length  iniifted 
upon  knowing  his  opinion  upon  the  fubjecr.. 
Why,  fir,  anfwered  Harry,  I  am  very  little 
judge  of  thefe  matters,  for  I  never  faw  a 
play  before  in  my  life,  and  therefore  I  can- 
not tell  whether  it  was  adted  well  or  ill ;  but 
as  to  the  play  itfelf,  it  feemed  to  me  to 

be 
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be  full  of  nothing  but  cheating  and  dif- 
fimulation,  and  the  people  that  come  in  and 
out,  do  nothing  but  impofe  upon  each 
other,  and  lie,  and  trick,  and  deceive.  Were 
you  or  any  gentleman  to  have  fuch  a  parcel 
of  fervants,  you  would  think  them  fit  for 
nothing  in  the  world  ;  and  therefore  I  could 
not  help  wondering,  while  the  play  was 
acting,  that  people  would  throw  away  fo 
much  of  their  time  upon  fights  that  can  do 
ihem  no  good ;  and  fend  their  children 
and  their  relations  to  learn  fraud  and  infin- 
cerity.  Mr.  Merton  fmiled  at  the  honed 
bluntnefs  of  Harry ;  but  feveral  of  the 
ladies,  who  had  juft  been  exprefling  an  ex- 
travagant admiration  of  this  piece,  feemed 
to  be  not  a  little  mortified  ;  however,  as 
they  could  not  contradict  the  charges  which 
Harry  had  brought  againft  it,  they  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  be  filent. 

In  the  evening,  it  was  propofed  that  all 
the  little  gentry  (hould  divert  themfelves 
with  cards;  and  they  accordingly  fat  clowa 
to  a  game  which  is  called  commerce.  But 

Harry, 
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Harry,  who  was  totally  ignorant  of  this  ac- 
complifhmeht,  defired  to  be  excufed  ;  how- 
ever, his  friend  mi's  Simmons  offered  to 
teach  him  the  game,  which  (he  allured  him 
was  fo  ealy,  that  in  three  minutes  he  would 
be  able  to  play  as  well  as  the  reft.  Harry, 
however,  dill  continued  to  refufe,  and  at 
length  confefTed  to  mifs  Simmons,  that  he 
had  expended  all  his  money  the  day  before, 
and  therefore  was  unable  to  furnifh  the 
{lake  which  the  reft  depofited.  Don't  let- 
that  difturb  you,  faid  (he,  I  will  put  down  for 
you  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure.  Madam, 
anfwered  Harry,  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you,  I  am  fure ;  but  Mr.  Barlow  has 
always  forbidden  me  either  to  receive  or 
borrow  money  of  any  body,  for  fear,  in  the 
one  cafe,  I  fhould  become  mercenary,  or  in 
the  other,  difhoneft  ;  and  therefore,  though 
there  is  nobody  here,  whom  I  efteem  more 
than  yourfelf,  I  am  obliged  to  refufe  your 
ofTer.  Well,  replied  mils  Simmons,  that 
need  not  difturb  you,  for  you  fhall  play 
upon  my  account ;  and  that  you  may  do 

without 
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without  any  violation  of  your  principles. 
Thus  was  Harry,  though  with  fome  reluc- 
tance, induced  to  fit  down  to  cards  with  the 
reft.  The  game,  indeed,  he  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  learning,  but  he  could  not  help' re- 
marking with  wonder,  the  extreme  folici- 
tude  which  appeared  in  the  face  of  all  the 
players  at  every  change  of  fortune.  Even 
the  young  ladies,  all  but  mifs  Simmons, 
feemed  to  be  equally  fenfible  of  the  paflion 
of  gaining  money  with  the  reft ;  and  fome 
of  them  behaved  with  a  degree  of  afperky 
which  quite  aftonimed  him.  After  feveral 
changes  of  fortune,  it  happened  that  mifs 
Simmons  and  Harry  were  the  only  remain- 
ing players;  all  the  reft,  by  the  laws  of  the 
game,  had  forfeited  all  preteahons  to  the 
ftake,  the  property  of  which  was  clearly 
vefted  in  thefe  tvvorand  one  more  deal  was 
wanting  to  decide  it.  But  Harry  with 
great  politenefs  rofe  from^table,  and  told 
mifs  Simmons,  that  as  he  had  only  played 
upon  her  account,  he  was  now  no  longer 
wanted,  and  that  the  whole  undoubtedly 

belonged 
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belonged  to  her.  Mils  Simmons  refufed  to 
take  ir,  and  when  (he  found  that  Harry  was 
not  to  be  induced  to  play  any  more,  fhe  at 
laft  propofed  to  him  to  divide  what  was  left. 
This  alfo  Harry  declined,  alleging  that  he 
had  not  the  lead  title  to  any  part.  But 
mifs  Simmons,  who  began  to  be  uneafy  at 
the  obfervation  which  this  extraordinary 
conteft  produced,  told  Harry  that  he  would 
very  much  oblige  her  by  taking  his  mare  of 
the  money,  and  laying  it  out  in  any  manner 
for  her  that  he  judged  bed.  Upon  this 
condition,  anfwered  Harry,  I  will  take  it; 
and  I  think  I  know  a  method  of  laying  it 
our,  which  you  will  not  entirely  difapprove. 
The  next  day,  as  foon  as  breakfaft  was 
over,  Harry  difappeared  ;  nor  was  he  come 
back  when  the  company  were  aifcmbled  at' 
dinner.  At  length  he  came  in,  with  a  glow 
of  health  and  exercife  upon  his  face,  and 
that  diforder  of  drefs  which  is  produced  by 
a  long  expedition.  The  young  ladies  eyed 
him  with  great  contempt,  which  feemed  a 
little  to  difconcert  him ;  but  Mr.  Merton 

fpeaking 
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fpeaking  to  him  with  great  good-humour, 
and  making  room  for  him  to  fit  down, 
Harry  foon  recovered  from  his  confufion. 
In  the  evening,  after  a  long  converfation 
among  the  young  people  about  public 
diverfions,  and  plays,  and  dancers,  and 
aflors,  they  happened  to  mention  the  name 
of  a  celebrated  performer,  who  at  this  time 
engaged  the  whole  attention  of  the  town. 
Mafter  Compton,  after  expatiating  with 
great  enthufiafm  upon  the fubjecV.,  added, that 
nothing  was  fo  fathionable  as  to  make  great 
prefents  to  this  perfon,  in  order  to  ("how  the 
t^ftc  ar.d  elegance  of  the  giver*  KC  lliCP* 
propofed,  that  as  fo  many  young  gentlemen 
and  ladies  were  here  aflembled,  they  fhould 
fet  an  example  which  would  do  them  infi- 
nite honour,  and  probably  be  followed 
throughout  the  kingdom,  of  making  a  little 
collection  among  themfelves  to  buy  a  piece 
of  plate,  cr  a  gold  fnuff-box,  or  fome  other 
trifle,  to  be  prefented  in  their  name.  He 
added,  that  though  he  could  ill  fpare  the 
money,  having  juft  laid  out  fix  guineas 

upon 
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upon  a  new  pair  of  buckles,  he  would  con- 
tribute a  guinea  to  To  excellent  a  purpofe, 
and  that  mafter  Mafh  and  Merton  would 
do  the  fame.  This  propofal  was  univerfally 
approved  of  by  all  the  company;  and  all, 
but  Harry,  promifed  to  contribute  in  pro- 
portion to  their  finances.  This  mailer  Mafli 
obferving,  faid,  Weil,  fanner,  and  what 
will  you  fubfcribe  ?  Harry  anfwered,  that 
upon  this  occafion  he  mud  beg  to  be  ex- 
cufed,  for  he  had  nothing  to  give.  Here 
is  a  pretty  fellow  !  anfwered  Mafh  j  lad 
night  we  law  him  pouch  thirty  (hillings  of 
our  money,  which  he  cheated  us  out  of  at 
commerce,  and  now  the  little  dingy  wretch 
will  not  contribute  half  a  crown,  where  we 
are  giving  away  whole  guineas.  Upon  this, 
mifs  Matilda  faid,  in  an  ironical  manner, 
that  mader  Harry  had  always  an  excel- 
lent reafon  to  give  for  his  conduct ;  and 
{he  did  not  doubt  but  he  could  prove  to  all 
their  fatisfadion,  that  it  was  more  liberal  to 
keep  his  money  in  his  pocket  than  to  give 
it  away.  Harry,  who  was  a  little  nettled* 

at 
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at  thefe  reflections,  anfwered,  that  though 
he  was  noc  bound  to  give  any  reafon,  he 
thought  he  had  a  very  good  one  to  give ; 
and  that  was,  that  he  faw  no  generofity  in 
thus  bellowing  money.  According  to  your 
own  account,  added  he,  the  perfon  yon  have 
been  talking  of,  gains  more  than  fifty  poor 
families  have  in  the  country  to  maintain 
themfelves;  and  therefore,  if  I  had  any 
money  to  give  away,  I  (hould  certainly  give 
it  to  thofe  that  want  it  moft.  With  thefe 
words,  Harry  went  out  of  the  room,  and  the 
reft  of  the  gentry,  after  abufing  him  very 
liberally,  fat  down  to  cards.  But  mifs 
Simmons,  who  imagined  that  there  was 
more  in  Harry's  conduct  than  he  had  ex- 
plained, excufed  herfelf  from  cards,  and 
took  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  him  upon 
the  fubjec't.  After  fpeaking  to  him  with 
great  good -nature,  (he  aiked  him,  whether 
it  might  not  have  been  better  to  have  con- 
tributed fomething  along  with  the  reft,  than 
to  have  offended  them  by  fo  free  an  expo- 
<tion  of  his  fentiments  j  even  though  he  did 

noc 
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nor  entirely  approve  of  the  fcheme.  Indeed, 
madam,  faid  Harry,  this  is  what  I  would 
gladly  have  done,  but  it  was  totally  out  of 
my  power.  How  can  that  be,  Harry?  did 
you  not  win  the  other  night  near  thirty  mil- 
lings ?  That,  madam,  all  belonged  to  you  ; 
and  I  have  already  difpofed  of  it  in  your 
name,  in  a  manner  that  I  hope  you  will  not 
difapprove.  How  is  that  ?  anfwered  the 
young  lady  with  fome  furprife.  Madam, 
faid  Harry,  there  was  a  young  woman  that 
lived  with  my  father  as  a  fervant,  and  always 
behaved  wkh  the  greater!  honcfty  and  care- 
fulneis.  This  young  woman  had  an  aged 
father  and  mother,  who  for  a  great  while 
were  able  to  maintain  themfelves  by  their 
own  labour;  but  at  lad  the  poor  old  man 
became  too  weak  to  do  a  day's  work,  and 
his  wife  was  afflicted  with  a  difeafethey  call 
the  palfy.  Now,  when  this  good  young 
woman  faw  that  her  parents  were  in  fuch 
great  diftrefs,  (he  left  her  place  and  went 
to  live  with  them,  on  purpofe  to  take  care 
of  them ;  and  (he  works  very  hard,  when-* 

ever 
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ever  (he  can  get  work,  and  fares  very  hard, 
in    order   to    maintain  her   parents;    and 
though  we  affift  them  all  we  can,  I  know 
that  fometimes  they  can  hardly  get  food  and 
clothes.     Therefore,  madam,  as  you  were 
fo  kind  to  fay,  that  I  mould  difpofe  of  this 
money  for  you,  I  ran  over  this  morning  to 
thefe  poor  people, .  and  gave  them  all  the 
money  in  your  name:  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  be  difpleafed  at  the  ufe  I  have  put  it  to. 
Indeed,   anfwered  the  young  lady,    J  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  good  opinion 
you  have  of  me ;   and  the  application  of  it 
does  me  a  great  deal  of  honour  :  I  am  only 
lorry  you  did  not  give  it  in  your  own  name. 
That,  replied  Harry,  I  had  not  any  right 
to  do ;  it  would  have  been  attributing  to 
myfelf  what  did  not  belong  to  me,    and 
equally  inconfiftent  with  truth  and  honefty. 
In  this  manner  did  the  time  pafs  away 
at  Mr.  Merton's,  while  Harry  received  very 
little   fatisfaction  from  his  vifit,  except  in 
converfmg  with  mifs  Simmons.     The  affa- 
bility and  good  fenfe  of  this  young  lady 

had 
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had  entirely  gained  his  confidence.     While 
all  the  other  young  ladies  were  continually 
intent   upon   difplaying  their   talents   and 
importance,    fhe  alone  was  fimple  and  un- 
affected.    But  what  difgufted  Harry  more 
than  ever  was,  that  his  refined  companions 
feemed  to  confider  themfelves,  and  a  few  of 
their  acquaintance,  as  the  only  beings  of  any 
confequence  in  the  world.     The  mod  tri- 
fling inconvenience,  the  being  a  little  too 
hot,  a  little  too  cold,  the   walking  a  few 
hundred  yards,  the  waiting  a  few  minutes 
for  their  dinner,  the  having  a  trifling  cold, 
or  a  little  head-ache,  were  misfortunes  fo 
feelingly  lamented,    that   he   would  have 
imagined  they  were  the  mod  tender  of  the 
human  fpecies,  had  he  not  obferved  that 
they  confidered  the  fufferings  of  all  below 
them  with  a  profound  indifference.     If  the 
misfortunes  of  the  poor   were  mentioned, 
he  heard  of  nothing  but  the  infolence  and 
ingratitude  of  that  clafs  of  people,  which 
feemed  to  be  a  fufficient  excufe  for  the  want 
of  common  humanity.     Surely,  faid  Harry 

to 
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to  himfelf,  there  cannot  be  fo  much  dif- 
ference between  one  human  being  and " 
anocner;  or  if  there  is,  I  fhould  think  that 
part  of  them  .the  mod  valuable,  which  cul- 
tivates the  ground  and  provides  Deeeflaries 
for  all  the  red  :  not  thofe,  who  underdand 
nothing  but  drefs,  walking  with  their  toes 
out,  flaring  moded  people  out  of  counte- 
nance, and  jabbering  a  few  words  of  a 
foreign  language. 

But  now  the  attention  of  all  the  younger 
part  of  the  company  was  fixed  upon  making 
pieparations  for  a  ball ;  which  Mrs.  Mer- 
ton  had  determined  to  give  in  honour  of 
mailer  Tommy's  return.  The  whole  houfe 
was  now  full  of  milliners,  mantua-makers, 
and  dancing  mailers.  All  the  young  ladies 
were  employed  in  giving  directions  about 
their  clothes,  or  in  praclifing  the  fteps  of 
different  dances.  Harry  now,  for  the  firft 
time,  began  to  comprehend  the  infinite  im- 
portance of  drefs.  Even  the  elderly  ladies 
feemed  to  be  as  much  intereded  about  the 
affair  as  their  daughters ;  and  in  dead  of 

the 
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the  leffons  of  conduct  and  vvifdom  which  he 
expected  to  hear,  nothing  feemed  to  em- 
ploy their  attention  a  moment,  but  French 
trimmings,    gauzes,    and   Italian    flowtrs. 
Mifs  Simmons  alone  appeared  to  confider 
the  approaching  folemnity  with  perfeft  in- 
difference.    Harry  had  never  heard  a  fingle 
word  drop  from  her  that  exprefled  either 
intereft  or  impatience;  but  he  had  for  fome 
days  obferved  her  employed  in  her  room, 
with    more    than  common   afliduity.     At 
length,  upon  the  very  day  that  was  deftined 
for  this  important  exhibition,  fhe  came  to 
him  with  a  benevolent  fmile,  and  fpoke  to 
him  thus :  I  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  the 
account  you  gave  me  the  other  day,  of  that 
poor  young  woman's  duty  and  affedlion  to- 
wards her  parents,    that  I  have  for  fome 
time  employed  myfelf  in  preparing  for  them 
a  little  prefent,  which  I  (hall  be  obliged  to 
yon,  matter  Harry,  to  convey  to  them.     I 
have  unfortunately  never  learned  either  to 
embroider,  or  to  paint  artificial  flowers ;  but 
my  good  uncle  has  taught  me,  that  the  beft 
i  employ- 
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employment  I  can  make  of  my  hands  is  to 
afiift  thole  that  cannot  aflift  themfelves. 
Saying  this,  fhe  put  into  his  hands  a  parcel 
that  contained  fome  'linen  and  other  necef- 
iaries  for  the  poor  old  people;  and  bade 
him  tell  them  not  to  forget  to  call  upon  her 
uncle,  when  fhe  was  returned  home ;  as  he 
was  always  happy  to  aflitl  the  deferving  and 
induftrious  poor.  Harry  received  her  prefent 
with  gratitude,  and  almoft  with  tears  of  joy; 
and  looking  up  in  her  face,  imagined  that  he 
faw  the  features  of  one  of  thofe  angels  which 
he  had  read  of  in  the  fcriptures  :  fo  much 
does  real,  difinterefted  benevolence  improve 
-the  expreffion  of  the  human  countenance. 

But  all  the  reft  of  the  young  gentry  were 
-employed  in  cares  of  a  very  different  nature, 
the  drafting  their  hair  and  adorning  their 
perfons.  Tommy  himfelf  had  now  com- 
pletely refumed  his  natural  character,  and 
thrown  afide  all  that  he  had  learned  during 
his  refidence  with  Mr.  Barlow.  He  had 
•contraifled  an  infinite  fondnefs  for  all  thofe 
fcenes  of  diflipation  which  his  new  friends' 
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daily  defcribed  to  him,  and  began  to  be 
convinced,  that  one  of  the  mod  important 
things  in  life  is  a  fafhionable  drefs.  In  this 
mod  rational  fentiment  he  had  been  con/' 
firmed  by  almoft  all  the  young  ladies,  with 
whom  he  had  converfed  fince  his  return 
home.  The  diftindions  of  character,  re- 
lative to  virtue  and  understanding,  which 
had  been  with  fo  much  pains  inculcated 
upon  his  mind,  feemed  here  to  be  entirely 
unheeded.  No  one  took  the  trouble  of  ex- 
amining the  real  principles  or  motives  from 
\vhich  any  human  being  acted  \  while  the 
mod  minute  attention  was  continually  given 
to  what  regarded  merely  the  outfide.  He 
obferved,  that  the  omiffion  of  every  duty 
towards  our  fellow-creatures  was  not  only 
excufed,  but  even  to  a  certain  degree  ad- 
mired, provided  it  was  joined  with  a  certain 
faihionable  appearance;  while  the  mod  per- 
fect probity,  or  integrity,  "was  mentioned 
with  coldnefs  or  difguft,  and  frequently 
with  open  ridicule,  if  unconnected  with  a 
brilliant  appearance.  As  to  all  the  com- 
mon 
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mon  virtues  of  life,  fuch  as  induftry,  eco- 
nomy, a  punctuality  in  difcharging  our  ob- 
ligations or  keeping  our  words,  thefe  were 
qualities  which  were  treated  as  fit  for  no- 
thing  but   the  vulgar.      Mr,   Barlow,    he 
found,  had  been  utterly  miftaken  in  all  t'.e 
principles  which  he   had   ever  inculcated. 
The  human  fpecies,  faid   Mr.  Barlow,  can 
only  be  fupplied  with  food  and  necefTaries, 
by  a  conftant  afliduity   in  cultivating  the 
earth  and  providing  for  their  mutual  wants. 
Jt  is  by  labour  that  every  thing  is  produced ; 
without   labour,   thefe  fertile  fields  which 
are  now  adorned  with  all  the  luxuriance  of 
plenty,    would    be  converted   into   barren 
heaths    or    impenetrable    thickets ;    thefe 
meadows,  the  fupport  of  a  thoufand  herds 
of  cattle,  be  covered  with  ftagnated  waters* 
that  would  not  only  render  them  uninhabit- 
able by  beads,    but  corrupt  the  air  with 
peftilential  vapours.     Even  thefe  innume- 
rable flocks  of  (heep,  that  feed  along  the 
hills,  would  difappear  along  with  that  culti- 
vation, which  can  alone  fupport  them,  and 
M  2  fecure 
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fecure  their  exiftence.  For  this  reafon, 
would  Mr.  Barlow  fay,  labour  is  the  firft 
and  mod  indifpenfable  duty  of  the  human 
ipecies,  from  which  no  one  can  have  a  right 
entirely  to  withdraw  himfelf.  But,  however 
true  might  be  thefe  principles,  they  were  fo 
totally  inconiiftent  with  the  conduct  and 
opinions  of  his  new  friends,  that  it  was  not 
poflible  for  Tommy  long  to  remember  their 
force.  He  had  been  near  a  month  with 
a  few  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  his 
own  rank,  and,  inftead  of  their  being 
brought  up  to  produce  any  thing  ufeful,  he 
found  that  the  great  object  of  all  their 
knowledge  and  education  was  only  to  wafle, 
to  confume,  to  deftroy,  to  diffipate  what 
was  produced  by  others.  He  even  found 
that  this  inability  to  affift  either  themfelves 
or  others,  feemed  to  be  a  merit  upon  which 
every  one  valued  himfelf  extremely ;  fo  that 
an  individual  that  could  not  exift  without 
having  two  attendants  to  wait  upon  him, 
was  fuperior  to  him  that  had  only  one ;  but 
was  obliged  in  turn  to  yield  to  another 

that 
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that  required  four.  And,  indeed,  this  new 
fyftem  teemed  much  more  eafy  than  the 
old  ;  for  inftead  of  giving  himfelf  any  trou- 
ble about  his  manners  or  underftanding,  he 
might  with  fafety  indulge  all  his  caprices; 
give  way  to  ail  his  paflions ;  be  humour- 
fome,  haughty,  nnjuft,  £nd  felfifh  to  the 
extreme ;  he  might  be  ungrateful  to  his 
friends,  difobedient  to  his  parents,  a  glut- 
ton, an  ignorant  blockhead  ;  in  (hort,  every 
thing  which  to  plain  fenfe  appears  molt 
frivolous  or  contemptible,  without  incurring 
the  leaft  imputation,  provided  his  hair  hung 
fafhionably  about  his  ears,  his  buckles  were 
fufficiently  large,  and  his  politenefs  unim- 
peached  to  the  ladies. 

Once,  indeed,  Harry  had  thrown  him  into 
a  diiagreeable  train  of  thinking,  by  afking 
him  with  great  fimplicity,  what  fort  of  a 
figure  thefe  young  gentlemen  would  have 
made  in  the  army  of  Leonidas,  or  thefe 
young  ladies  upon  a  defert  ifland,  where 
they  would  be  obliged  to  (hift  for  them- 
felves.  But  Tommy  had  lately  learned 
M  3  thac 
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that  nothing  fpoils  the  face  more  than  in- 
.tenfe  reflection ;  and  therefore  as  he  could 
not  eafily  refolve  the  queltion,  he  wifely  de- 
termined to  forget  it. 

And  now  the  important  evening  ap- 
proached ;  the  largeil  room  in  the  houfe 
was  lighted  up  for  the  dancers,  and  all  the 
little  company  affembled.  Tommy  was 
that  day  drefTed  in  an  unufual  ftyle  of  ele- 
gance ;  and  had  fubmitted  without  mur- 
muring to  be  under  the  hands  of  an  hair- 
drefler  for  two  hours.  But  what  gave  him 
the  greateft  fatisfaction  of  all,  was  an  im- 
menfe  pair  of  new  buckles,  which  Mrs. 
Merton  had  fent  for  on  purpofe  to  grace 
the  perfon  of  her  fon.  Several  minuets 
.were  danced,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the 
company  ;  and  among  the  reft  Tommy, 
who  had  been  pradlifing  ever  iince  he  had 
been  at  home,  had  the  honour  of  exhibiting 
with  mifs  Matilda.  He  indeed  began  with 
a  certain  degree  of  diffidence,  but  was  foon 
infpired  with  a  proper  degree  of  confidence 
by  the  applaufes  which  refounded  on  every 

fide, 
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fide.  What  an  elegant  little  creature !  cried 
one  lady.  What  a  fhape  is  there !  faid  a 
fecond.  I  proteft  he  puts  me  in  mind  of 
Veftris  himfelf.  Indeed,  faid  a  third,  Mrs. 
Merton  is  a  mod  happy  mother  to  be  pofTefT- 
ed  of  fuch  a  fon,  who  wants  nothing  but  an 
introduction  to  the  world,  to  be  one  of  the 
moft  elegant  creatures  in  England,  and  the 
mod  accomplifhed.  As  foon  as  Tommy 
had  finiflied  his  dance,  he  led  his  partner  to 
her  feat,  with  a  grace  that  furprifed  all  the 
company  anew;  and  then  with  the  fweeteft 
condefcenfion  imaginable,  he  went  from 
one  lady  to  another,  to  receive  the  praifes 
which  they  liberally  poured  out ;  as  if  it 
was  the  greateft  action  in  the  world  to  draw 
one  foot  behind  another,  and  to  walk  on  tip- 
toe. Harry,  in  the  mean  time,  had  fhroud- 
ed  himfelf  in  the  moft  obfcure  part  of  the 
room,  and  was  filently  gazing  upon  the 
fcene  that  parled.  He  knew  that  his  com- 
pany would  give  no  pleafure  among  the 
elegant  figures  that  engrofled  the  foremen: 
feats,  and  felt  not  the  lead  inclination  for 
M  4  fuch 
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fuch  an  honour.  In  this  fituation  he  was 
obferved  by  mafter  Compton  ;  who,  at  tie 
fame  irritant,  formed  a  fcheme  of  mortify- 
ing mifs  Simmons,  whom  he  did  not  like, 
and  of  expofmg  Harry  to  the  general  ridi- 
cule. He  therefore  propofed  it  to  Malh,  who 
had  partly  officiated  as  mafter  of  the  cere- 
monies, who  ,agreed  to  aflift  him,  with  all 
the  readinefs  of  officious  malice.  Mafter 
Mam,  therefore,  went  up  to  mifs  Simmons, 
and  with  all  the  iblemnity  of  refpecl;  invited 
her  out  to  dance  :  which  (lie,  although  in- 
different about  the  matter,  accepted  with- 
out hefitation.  In  ihe  mean  time,  matter 
Compton  went  up  to  Harry  with  the  fame 
hypocritical  civility,  and  in  mifs  Simmoris's 
name  invited  him  to  dance  a  minuet.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Harry  allured  him  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  matter;  his  perfidious 
friend  told  him,  that  it  was  an  indifpenfable 
duty  for  him  to  ft  and  up  ;  that  mifs  Sim- 
mons would  never  forgive  him  if  he  (hould 
refufe  ;  that  it  would  be  fufficient  if  he  could 
juft  defcribe  the  figure,  without  embarraff- 

ing 
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ing  himfelf  about  the  fteps.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  pointed  out  mifs  Simmons,  who 
was  advancing  towards  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  and  taking  advantage  of  his  confufion 
and  embarraffment,  led  him  forward,  and 
placed  him  by  the  young  lady's  fide.  Harry 
was  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  fublime 
fcience  of  impofing  upon  unwary  fimplicityr. 
and  therefore  never  doubted  that  the  mef- 
fage  had  come  from  his  friend ;  and  as  no- 
thing could  be  more  repugnant  to  his  cha- 
racter than  the  want  of  compliance,  he- 
thought  it  neceffary  at  leaft  to  go  and  ex- 
poftulate  with  her  upon  the  fubject.  This 
was  his'intention  when  he  fuffered  himfelf 
to  be  led  up  the  room ;  but  his  tormentors. 
did  not  give  him  time,  for  they  placed  him 
by  the  fide  of  the  young  lady,  and  infbantly 
called  to  the  mufic  to  begin*  Mifs^  Sim- 
mons,  in  her  turn,  was  equally  furprifed  at 
the  partner  that  was  provided  for  her;,  fhe 
had  never  imagined  minuet-dancing  to  be- 
o  e  of  Harry's  accompJiOiments  ;  and 
therefore  inltantly  fufpedled  that  it  was  a, 
M  5  concerted 
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concerted  fcheme  to  mortify  her.  How- 
ever,  in  this  (he  was  determined  they  mould 
be  difappointed,  as  (he  was  deftitute  of  all 
pride, and  had  the  fincereft  regard  for  Harry. 
As  foon,  therefore,  as  the  mufic  ftruck  up, 
the  young  lady  began  her  reverence ;  which 
Harry,  who  found  he  was  now  completely 
caught,  and  had  no  time  for  explanation, 
imitated  as  well  as  he  was  able,  but  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  fet  the  whole  room  in  a  titter. 
Harry,  however,  arming  himfelf  with  all  the 
fortitude  he  pofTefTed,  performed  his  part 
as  well  as  could  be  expected  from  a  peifon 
that  had  never  learned  a  fmgle  ftep  of  dan- 
cing. By  keeping  his  eye  fixed  upon  his 
partner,  he  made  a  (hift  at  leaft  to  preferve 
fomething  of  the  figure,  although  he  was 
terribly  deficient  in-the  fteps  and  graces  of 
the  dance.  But  his  partner,  who  was  fcarcely 
lefs  embarrafTed  than  himfelf,  and  wiihed  to 
fhorten  the  exhibition,  after  croffing  once, 
prefented  him  with  her  hand.  Harry  had 
unfortunately  not  remarked  the  nature  of 
-this  manoeuvre  with  perfect  accuracy;  and 

therefore 
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therefore  imagining  that  one  hand  wasjufta. 
good  as  the  other,  he  offered  the  young  lady, 
his  left,  inftead  of  his  right  hand.  At  this  in- 
-cident,  an  univerfal  peal  of  merriment,  which 
-they  no  longer  laboured  to  conceal,  burft  from 
almoft  all  the  company  ;    and  mifs    Sim- 
mons wifliing  at  any  rate  to  clofe  the  fcenex. 
prefented  her  partner  with. both  her  hands,, 
and  abruptly  finithed  the  dance.     The  un- 
fortunate couple  then  retreated  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  room,  amid  the  jefts  and  fneers 
of  their  companions,  particularly  MaQi  and 
-  Compton,  who  arTumed  unufual  importance, 
upon  the  credit  of  fuch  a  brilliant  invention".. 
When    they    were   feated,    mifs    Simmons 
could  not  help  afking  Harry,  with  fome.dif- 
pleafure,  why  he  had  thus  expofed  himfelf 
and  her,  by  attempting  what  he  was.totally 
ignorant  of;  and  added,  that,  though  there 
was  no  difgrace  in  not  being  able  to  dance,,, 
it. was  very  great  folly  to  attempt  it   with-- 
out  having  learned  a  fmgle  ftep.     Indeed,, 
madam,  anfwered  Harry,  I  never  flioulcfi 
have  thought  of  trying  to  do  what  1  knew 
MJ>  I.vva5= 
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I  was  totally  ignorant  of ;  but  mafier 
Compron  came  to  me,  and  told  me,  that 
you  particularly  defired  me  to  dance  with 
you,  and  led  me  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room  ;  and  I  only  came  to  fpeak  to  you 
and  to  inform  you  that  I  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter,  for  fear  you  mould  think 
me  uncivil  ;  and  then  the  mufic  began  to 
play  and  you  to  dance,  fo  that  I  h$d  no  op- 
portunity of  fpeaking ;  and  I  thought  it 
better  to  do  the  beft  I  could,  than  to  (land 
ftill,  or  leave  you  there.  Mifs  Simmons  in- 
ftantly  recovered  her  former  good  humour, 
and  faid,  Well,  Harry,  we  are  not  the  fird,. 
nor-fhall  be  the  laft  by  hundreds,  that  have 
made  a  ridiculous  figure  in  a  ball-room, 
without  fo  good  an  excufe.  But  I  am  forry 
to  fee  fo  malicious  a  difpofition  in  thefe- 
young  gentlemen,  and  that  all  their  know- 
ledge of  polite  life  has  not  taught  them  a 
little  better  manners.  Why,  madam,  an- 
fwered  Harry,  fince  you  are  fo  good  as  to- 
tal k  to  me  upon  the  fubjecl:,  I  ^mft  confefs 
lhat  I  have  been  very  muc  urprifed  ac 

many 
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many  things  I  have  feen  at  Mr.  Merton's. 
All  thefe  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  are 
continually  talking  about  genteel  life  and 
manners,  and  yet  they  are  frequently  doing 
things  which  furprife  me.  Mr.  Barlow  has 
always  told  me  that  politenefs  confided  in 
a  difpoficion  to  oblige  every  body  around 
us,  and  to  fay  or  do  nothing  which  can  give 
rhem  diragreeable  impreflions.  Yet  I  con- 
tinually fee  thefe  young  gentlemen  driving 
to  do  and  fay  things,  for  no  other  reafonlhan- 
to  give  pain.  For  not  to  go  any  farther 
than  the  prefent  inftance,  what  motive  can 
mailer  Compton  and  Mafh  have  had,  but 
to  mortify  you  by  giving  you  fuch  a  partner? 
You,  madam,  too,  that  are  fo  kind  and 
good  to  every  body,  that  I  mould  think  it 
impoffible  not  to  love  you.  Harry,  anfwered 
the  young  lady,  what  you  fay  about  polite- 
nefs is  perfectly  juft.  I  have  heard  my 
uncle  and  many  fenfible  people  fay  the 
fame..  But  in  order  to  acquire  this  fpecies 
of  it,  both  goodnefs  of  heart  and  a  juft  way 
of  thinking  are  required  ;  and  therefore 

many 
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many  people  content  themfelves  with  aping 
what  they  can  pick  up  in  the  drefs,  or  gef- 
tures,  or  cant  expreffions  of  the  higher 
clafles  :  jufl  like  the  poor  afs  that  dreft  in 
the  fkin  of  a  lion  was  taken  for  the  lion 
himfelf,  till  his  unfortunate  braying  expofed 
the  cheat.  Pray,  madam,  what  is  that 
(lory  ?  faid  Harry.  It  is  a  trifling  one  that 
I  have  read,  anfwered  mifs  Simmons,  of 
•  -fomebody,  that  having  procured  a  lion's 
ikin,  fattened  it.  round  the  body  of  an  afsj 
and  then  turned  him  loofe,  to  the  great  af- 
fright of  the  neighbourhood.  Thofe  who 
faw  him  firfr,,  imagined  that  a  monftrous 
lion  had  invaded  the  country,  and  fled  with 
precipitation.  Even  the  very  cattle  caught 
the  panic,  and  were  fcattered-by  hundreds 
over  the  plains.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
victorious  afs  pranced  and  capered  along 
the  fields,  and  diverted  himfelf  with  running 
after  the  fugitives.  But  at  length,  in  the 
gaiety  of  his  heart,  he  broke  out  into  fuch: 
a  difcordant  braying,  as  furprifed  thofe  that 
were  neareft,  and  expected  to  hear  a  very 

different 
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different  noife  from  under  the  terrible  fkiru 
At  length  a  refolute  fellow  ventured  by  de- 
grees nearer  to  this  objedl  of  their  terror, 
and  difcovering  the  cheat  that  had  been 
pracYifed  upon  them,  divefted  the  poor  afs 
of  all  his  borrowed  fpoils,  and  drove  him 
away  with  his  cudgel. 

This  ftory,  continued  mifs  Simmons,  is 
continually  coming  into  my  mind,  when" 
I  fee  any  body  imagine  himfelf  of  great 
importance,  becaufe  he  has  adopted  fome 
particular  mode  of  drefs,  or  the  grimaces  of 
thofe  that  call  themfelves  fafhionable  peo- 
ple. Nor  do. I  ever  fee  mailer  Mam,  or 
Compton,  without  thinking  of  the  lion's 
{kin,  and  expecting  every  moment  to  hear 
them  bray.  Harry  laughed  very  heartily 
at  this  ilory ;  but  now  their  attention  was 
called  towards  the  company,  who  had 
ranged  themfelves  by  pairs  for  country- 
dancing.  Mifs  Simmons,  who  was  very 
fond  of  this  exercife,  then  afked  Harry  if 
he  had  never  praflifed  any  of  thefe  dances. 
Harry  faid  it  had  happened  to  him  three  or 
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four  times  at  home,  and  that  he  believed 
he  fliouhi  not  be  puzzled  about1  any  of  the 
figures.  Well  then,  faid  the  young  lady,  to 
fhow  how  little  I  regard  their  intended 
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mortification,  I  will  (land  up,  and  you  (hall 
be  my  partner.  So  tl  ey  rofe,  and  placed 
themfelves  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  com- 
pany, according  to  the  laws  of  dancing, 
which  appoint  that  place  for  thofe  who 
come  laft.  And  now  the  mufic  be^an  to 
ilrike  up  in  a  more  joyous  ftrain  ;  the  little 
dancers  exerted  themfelves  with  ail  their 
activity,,  and  the  exe  cife  diffufed  a  glow  of 
heahh  and  theerfulnefs  over  the  faces  of 
the  mod  pale  and  languid.  Harry  exerted 
himfelf  here,  with  much  better  fuccefs  than 
he  had  lately  done  in  the  minuet.  He  had 
great  command  over  all  ITS  Limbs,  and  was 
well  verfed  in  every  play  that  gives  addrcfs 
to  the  body;  fo  that  he  found  no  difficulty 
in  practifing  all  the  varied  figures  of  the 
dances ;  particularly  with  the  affiftance  of 
mifs  Simmons,  who  explained  to  him 
every  tbing  that  appeared  embarraff- 
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ing.  But  now,  by  the  continuance  of  the 
dance,  all  who  were  at  firft  at  the  upper 
end  had  defcended  to  the  bottom;  where, 
by  the  laws  of  the  diverfion,  they  ought  to 
have  waited  quietly,  till  their  companions, 
becoming  in  their  turn  uppermoft,  had 
danced  down  to  their  former  places.  But, 
when  mils  Simmons  and  Harry  expected 
to  have  had  their  juft  fhare  of  the  exercife, 
they  found  that  almofl  all  their  companions 
had  deferted  them,  and  retired  to  their 
places.  Harry  could  not  help  wondering 
at  this  behaviour;  but  mifs  Simmons  told 
him  with  a  fmile,  that  it  was  only  of  a 
piece  with  the  reft;  and  that  (he  had  often 
remarked  it  at  country  aflemblies,  where  all 
the  gentry  of  a  county  were  gathered  to- 
gether. This  is  frequently  the  way,  added 
flie,  that  thofe  who  think  themfelves  fupe- 
rior  to  the  reft  of  the  world,  choofe  to  (how 
their  importance.  This  is  a  very  bad  way, 
indeed,  replied  Harry:  people  may  choofe 
whether  they  will  dance  or  practife  any  par- 
ticular diverfion  j  but  if  they  do,  they  ought 

to 
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to  fubmit  to  the  laws  of  it,  without  repin- 
ing :  and  I  have  always  obferved  among 
the  little  boys  that  I  am  acquainted  with-, 
that  wherever  this  difpofuion  prevails  it  is  the 
greater!  proof  of  a  bad  and  contemptible 
temper.  I  am  afraid,  replied  mifs  Sim- 
mons, that  your  obfervations  will  hold  uni- 
verfally  true;  ana  that  thofe  who  expect 
fo  much  for  themfelves,  without  being 
willing  to  confider  theii  fellow-creatures  in 
turn,  in  whatever  ftation  they  are  found,  are 
always  the  mod  mean,  ignorant,  and  defpi- 
cable  of  the  fpecies.  I  remember,  faid 
Harry,  reading  a  (lory  of  a  great  man,  call- 
ed fir  Philip  Sydney.  This  gentleman  was 
reckoned  not  only  the  braved,  but  the 
politeft  perfon  in  all  England.  It  happen- 
ed that  he  was  fent  over  the  fea  to  aflift. 
fome  of  our  allies  againft  their  enemies. 
After  having  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  fuck 
a  manner  as  gained  him  the  love  and  efteem 
of  all  the  army,  this  excellent  man  one  day 
received  a  (hot,  which  broke  his  thigh  as  he 
was  bravely  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  men. 

Sir 
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Sir  Philip  Sydney  felt  that  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  was  obliged  to  turn  his  horfe's 
head  and  retire  to  his  tent,  in  order  to  have 
his  wound  examined.  By  the  time  that 
he  reached  the  tent,  he  not  only  felt  great 
agonies  from  his  wound,  but  the  heat  of 
the  weather,  and  the  fever  which  the  pain 
produced,  had  excited  an  intolerable  thirft; 
fo  that  he  prayed  his  attendants  to  fetch  him 
a  little  water.  With  infinite  difficulty  fome 
water  was  procured  and  brought  to  him ; 
but,  jure  as  he  was  raifing  the  cup  to  his 
lips,  he  chanced  to  fee  a  poor  Englilh  fol- 
dier,  who  had  been  mortally  wounded  in 
the  fame  engagement,  and  lay  upon  the 
ground,  faint  and  bleeding,  and  ready  to 
expire.  The  poor  man  was  fufFering  like 
his  general,  from  the  pain  of  a  confuming 
third;  and  therefore,  though  refpedl  pre- 
vented him  from  aiking  for  any,  he  turned 
•  his  dying  eyes  upon  the  water,  with  an 
eagernefs  which  fufficiently  explained  his 
fufferings.  Upon  this,  the  excellent  and 
noble  gentleman  took  the  cup,  which  he 

had 
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had  not  yet  tafted,  from  his  lips,  and  gave 
it  to  his  attendants;  ordering  them  to  carry 
it  to  the  wounded  foldier,  and  only  faying, 
ts  This  poor  man  wants  it  Hill  more  than 
1  do." 

This  dory,  added  Harry,  was  always  a 
particular  favourite  with  Mr.  Barlow,  and 
he  has  often  pointed  it  out  to  me,  as  an  ex- 
ample not  only  of  the  greateft  virtue  and 
humanity,  but  alfo  of  that  elevated  method 
of  thinking  which  constitutes  the  true  gentle- 
man. For  what  is  it,  I  have  heard  him  fay, 
that  gives  a  fuperiority  of  manners,  but  the 
inclination  to  facrifice  our  own  pleafures 
and  interefts  to  the  well-being  of  others  ? 
An  ordinary  perfon  might  have  pitied  the 
poor  foldier,  or  even  have  affifted  him, 
when  he  had  firft  taken  care  of  himfelf :  but 
who,  in  fuch  a  dreadful  extremity  as  the 
brave  Sydney  was  reduced  to,  would  be 
capable  of  even  forgetting  his  own  fufTer- 
ings  to  relieve  another,  that  had  not  ac- 
quired the  generous  habit  of  always  flight- 
ing his  own  gratifications  for  the  fake  of 

his- 
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his  fellow-creatures?  As  Hairy  was  con- 
verfing  in  this  manner,  t'  e  httle  company 
.had  left  off  dancing,  and  were  refreshing 
themfelvcs  with  a  variety  of  cakes  and 
agreeable  liquors,  which  had  been  provided 
for  the  occafion.  Tommy  Merton  and  the 
other  young  gentlemen  were  now  di.tin- 
guifhing  themfelves  by  their  attendance 
upon  the  ladies,  whom  they  were  fupply  • 
ing  with  every  thing  they  chofe  to  havej 
but  no  one  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
wait  upon  mifs  Simmons.  When  Harry 
obferved  this,  he  ran  to  the  table,  and  upon 
a  large  waiter  brought  her  cakes  and 
lemonade,  which  he  prefented,  if  not  with 
a  better  grace,  with  a  fincerer  defire  to 
oblige  than  any  of  the  reft.  Bqt,  as  he 
was  (looping  down  to  offer  her  the  choice, 
mafier  Mafli  unluckily  paffed  that  way, 
and,  elated  by  the  iuccefs  of  his  late  piece 
of  ill-nature,  determined  to  attempt  a 
fecond  ftill  more  brutal  than  the  firft.  For 
this  reafon,  juft  as  mifs  Simmons  was  help- 
ing herfelf  to  fome  wine  and  water,  Mam, 

pretending 
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pretending  to  (tumble,  puttied  Harry  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  glaffes  was  di [charged  full 
into  her  bofom.  The  young  lady  coloured 
at  the  infult,  and  Harry,  who  inftantly  per- 
ceived that  it  had  been  done  on  purpofe, 
being  no  longer  able  to  contain  his  indig- 
nation, feized  a  glafs  that  was  only  half 
emptied,  and  difcharged  the  contents  full 
into  the  face  of  the  aggreflbr.  Mafh,  who 
was  a  boy  of  violent  paflions,  exafperated  at 
this  retaliation,  which  he  fo  well  deferved, 
inftantly  catched  up  a  drinking  glafs,  and 
flung  it  full  at  the  head  of  Harry.  Happy 
was  it  for  him,  that  it  only  grazed  his  head 
without  taking  the  full  effect.  It  however 
laid  bare  a  c  nfiderable  ga(h,  and  Harry 
was  in  an  inftant  covered  with  his  own 
blood.  This  fight  only  provoked  him  the 
more,  and  made  him  forget  both  the  place 
and  company  where  he  was;  fo  that  flying 
upon  Ma(h  with  all  the  fury  of  juft  re- 
venge, a  dreadful  combat  enfued,  which 
put  the  whole  room  into  a  confternation. 

But 
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"But  Mr.  Merton  foon  appeared,  and  with 
fome  difficulty  feparated  the  enraged  cham- 
pions. He  then  inquired  into  the  fubjedt 
of  the  conteft,  which  mafler  Mafh  endea- 
voured to  explain  away  as  an  accident.  But 
Harry  perfifted  in  his  account  with  fo  much 
firmnefs,  in  which  he  was  corroborated  by 
the  teftimony  of  mifs  Simmons,  that  Mr. 
Merton  readily  perceived  the  truth.  Malh 
however  apologized  for  himfelf  in  the  beffc 
manner  he  was  able,  by  faying,  that  he  had 
only  meant  to  play  matter  Harry  an  inno- 
cent trick,  but  that  he  had  undefignedly  in- 
jured mils  Simmons.  Whatever  Mr.  Mer- 
ton felt,  he  did  not  fay  a  great  deal ;  he, 
however,  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  enraged 
-combatants,  and  ordered  affiftance  to  Har- 
ry to  bind  up  the  wound,  and  clean  him  ' 
from  the  blood  which  had  now  disfigured 
Jiim  from  head  to  foot.  Mrs.  Merton  in 
the  mean  time,  who  was  fitting  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  room  amidft  the  other  ladies, 
had  feen  the  fray,  and  been  informed  that  it 
was  owing  to  Harry's  throwing  a  glafs  of 

lemonade 
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lemonade  in  matter  Mam's  face.  This 
gave  Mrs.  Compton  an  opportunity  of  in^ 
dulging  herfelf  again  in  long  invecfcives 
againft  Harry,  his  breeding,  family,  and 
manners.  She  never,  fhe  faid,  had  liked 
the  boy,  and  now  he  had  jnftified  all  her 
forebodings  upon  the  fubjedt.  Such  a  lit- 
tle vulgar  wretch  could  never  have  been 
- \vitnefs  to  any  thing  but  fcenes  of  riot  and 
ill-manners;  and  now  he  was  brawling  and 
fighting  in  a  gentleman's  houfe,  juft  as  he 
would  do  at  one  of  the  public  houfes  to 
which  he  was  ufed  to  go  with  his  father. 
While  me  was  in  the  midft  of  this  eloquent 
harangue,  Mr.  Merton  came  up,  and  gave 
a  more  unprejudiced  narrative  of  the  affair; 
he  acquitted  Harry  of  all  blame,  and  faid, 
that  it  was  impoffible,  even  for  the  mildeft 
temper  inthe  world,  to  act  otherwife  upon 
fuch  unmerited  provocation.  This  account 
Teemed  wonderfully  to  turn  the  fcale  in 
Harry *s  favour;  though  mifs  Simmons  was 
no  great  favourite  with  the  young  ladies,  yet 
the  fpirit  and  gallantry  which  he  had  dif- 

covered 
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covered  in  her  caufe  began  to  ad  very 
forcibly  upon  their  minds.  One  of  the 
young  ladies  obferved,  that  if  matter  Harry 
was  better  dreft,  he  would  certainly  be  a 
very  pretty  boy ;  another  faid,  the  had  al- 
ways thought  that  he  had  a  look  above  his 
ftation ;  and  a  third  remarked,  that  con- 
iidering  he  had  never  learned  to  dance,  he 
had  by  no  means  a  vulgar  look. 

This  untoward  accident  having  thus  beei| 
amicably  fettled,  the  diverfions  of  the 
evening  went  forward.  But  Harry,  who 
had  now  loft  all  tafte  for  genteel  company, 
took  the  firft  opportunity  of  retiring  to 
bed  ;  where  he  foon  fell  afleep,  and  forgot 
both  the  mortification  and  bruifes  he  had 
received.  In  the  mean  time,  the  little 
company  below  found  means  to  entertain 
themfelves  till  pail  midnight,  and  then  re- 
tired to  their  chambers. 

The  next  morning  they  rofe  later  than 
nfual :  and,  as  feveral  of  the  young  gen- 
tlemen  who  had  been  invited  to  the  pre- 
ceding evening's  diverfion,  were  not  to  re- 

VOL.  ii.  N  turn 
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turn  till  after  dinner,  they  agreed  to  take  a 
walk   into  the  country.     Harry  went  with 
them  as  ufual,  though  mailer  Math  by  his 
mifreprefentations  had   prejudiced  Tommy 
and  all  the  red  againft  him.      But  Harry, 
who  was  confcious  of  his  own  innocence, 
and.began  to  feel  the  pride  of  injured  fnend- 
fhip,  difdained  to  give  an  explanation  of 
his  behaviour;  fince  his  friend  was  not  fuf- 
fkieritly  interefled  about  the  matter  to  de- 
mand  one.      But,  while  p  they  were  flowly 
walking  along  the  common,  they  difcover- 
ed  at  a  diftance  a  prodigious  crowd  of  peo- 
ple,., that  ..were  all   moving  forward  in  the 
.    fame  direction.    This  attracted  the  curiofity 
Of  the  little  troop ;  and  upon  inquiry  they 
found  there  was  going  to  be  a  bull-baiting. 
Inftantly  an  eager  defire  fcized  upon  all  the 
little   gentry  to,  fee   the   diverfion.      One 
obftacle  alone  prefented  itfelf,  which  was, 
^hat  their  parents,    and   particularly   Mrs. 
Merton,  had  made  them  promife  that  they 
would    avoid    every    fpecies   of   danger. 
This  objection  was  however  removed   by 

mailer 
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matter  Billy  Lyddal ;  who  obferved  that 
there  could  be  no  danger  in  the  fight,  as 
the  bull  was  to  be  tied  faft,  and  could  there- 
fore do  them  no  harm.  Befides,  added  he 
fmiling,  what  occafion  have  they  to  know 
that  we  have  been  at  all  ?  I  hope  we  are 
not  fuch  fimpletons  as  to  accufe  ourfelves, 
or  fuch  tell-tales  as  to  inform  againfl  one 
another.  No!  no!  no!  was  the  univerfal 
exclamation  from  all  but  Harry,  who  had  re- 
mained profoundly  filent  upon  the  occation. 
Matter  Harry  has  not  laid  a  word,  faid  one 
of  the  little  folks;  fure  he  will  not  tell  of 
us.  Indeed,  faid  Harry,  I  don't  wim  to  tell 
of  you ;  but  if  I  am  aiked  where  we  have 
been,  how  can  I  help  telling  ? — What,  an- 
fwered  matter  Lyddal,  can't  you  fay,  that 
we  have  been  walking  along  the  road,  or 
.aero is  the  common,  without  mentioning 
any  thing  farther  ? — No,  faid  Harry,  that 
would  not  be  fpeaking  truth  :  befides,  bull- 
baiting  is  a  very  cruel  and  dangerous  diver- 
fion,  and  therefore  none  of  us  (hould  go  to 
fee  it.;  particularly  matter  Merton,  whofe 
N  2  mother 
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mother  loves  him  fo  much,  and  is  fo  care- 
ful about  him.  This  fpeech  was  not  re- 
ceived with  much  approbation  by  thofe  to 
whom  it  was  addrefled.  A  pretty  fellow, 
faid  one,  to  give  himfelf  thefe  airs,  and  pre- 
tend to  be  wifer  than  every  one  elfe! — 
What,  faid  matter  Comptoo,  does  this  beg- 
gar's brat  think  he  is  to  govern  gentlemen's 
Tons,  becaufe  mailer  Merton  is  fo  good  as 
to  keep  company  with  him  ? — If  I  were 
matter  Merton,  faid  a  third,  I'd  foon  fend 
the  little  impertinent  jackanapes  home  to 
his  own  blackguard  family. — And  matter 
Maih,  who  was  the  biggeft  and  ttrongeft 
boy  in  the  whole  company,  came  np  to 
Harry,  and  grinning  in  his  face,  faid,  So  all 
the  return  that  you  make  to  matter  Merton 
for  his  good nefs  to  you,  is  to:be  a  fpy  and 
an  informer,  is  it,  you  little  dirty  black- 
guard ? — Harry,  who  had  long  perceived 
and  lamented  the  coolnefs  of  matter  Merton 
towards  -him,  was  now  much  more  grieved 
to  fee  that  his  friend  was  not  only  filent, 
but  feemed  to  take  an  ill-natured  pleafure 

in 
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in  thefe  inful  ts,  than  at  the  infults  them- 
felves  which  were  offered  to  him.  How- 
ever, as  Toon  as  the  crowd  of  tormentors 
which  furrounded  him,  would  give  him 
leave  to  fpeak,  he  coolly  answered,  that  he 
was  as  little  of  a  fpy  and  informer  as  any  of 
them  ;  and  as  to  begging,,  he  thanked  God, 
he  wanted  as  little  of  them,  as  they  did  of 
him :  befides,  added  he,  were  I  even  reduced 
fo  low  as  that,  I  mould  know  better  how  to 
employ  my  time,  than  to  afk  chanty  of  any 
one  here. 

This  farcaftic  anfwer,  and  the  reflections 
that  were  made  upon  it,  had  fuch  an  effect 
upon  the  too  irritable  temper  of  matter 
Merton,  that  in  an  inftant,  forgetting  his 
former  obligations  and  affedlion  to  Harry» 
he  ftrutted  up  to  him,  and  clenching  his 
fid,  afked  him,  whether  he  meant  to  infult 
him  ?  Weil  done,  matter  Merton,  echoed 
through  the  whole  fociety ;  thrafh  him 
heartily  for  his  impudence.  No,  mafter 
Tommy,  anfwered  Harry,  it  is  you  and 
your  friends  here  that  infult  me.  What, 
N  3  anfwered 
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anfwered  Tommy,  are  you  a  perfon  of  fuch 
confequence,  that  yon  muft  not  be  fpoken 
to  ?  You  arc  a  prodigious  fine  gentleman 
indeed. — I  always  thought  you-  one,  till 
now,  anfwered  Harry. — How,  you  rafcal, 
faid  Tommy,  do  you  fay  that  I  am  not  a 
gentleman  ? — Take  that,  and  immediately 
ftruck  Harry  upon  the  face  with  his  fid. 
His  foititude  was  not  proof  againft  this 
treatment;  he  turned  his  face  away,  and 
only  faid  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  Matter 
Tommy,  mafter  Tommy,  I  never  (hould 
have  thought  it  poflible  you  could  have 
treated  me  in  this  unworthy  manner :  then 
covering  his  face  with  both  his  hands,  he 
burfl  into  an  agony  of  crying. 

But  the  little  troop  of  gentlemen,  who 
were  vaftly  delighted  with  the  mortification 
which  Harry  had  received^  and  had  formed 
a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  his  prowefs, 
from  the  patience  which  he  had  hitherto 
exerted,  began  10  gather  round,  and  repeat 
their  perfecutions.  Coward,  and  black- 
guard, and  tell-tale,  echoed  in  a  chorus, 

through 
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through  the  circle  ;  and  fome  more  for- 
ward than  the  reft,  feized  hold  of  him  by 
the  hair,  in  order  that  he  might  hold  up- 
his  head  and  fhow  his  pretty  face.  But 
Harry,  who  now  began  to  recollect  himfelf, 
wiped  his  tears  with  his  hand,  and  looking 
\\p,  afked  them  with  a  firm  tone  of  voice 
and  a  Ready  countenance,  why  they  med- 
dled with  him;  then  fwinging  round,  he 
difengaged  himfelf  at  once,  from  all  who 
had  taken  hold  of  him.  The  greateft  part 
of  the  company  gave  back  at  this  queftion, 
and  ieemed  ehfpofed  to  leave  him  unmoleft-- 
ed ;  but  matter  Mam,  who  was  the  mod 
quarrelfome  and  impertinent  boy  prefent 
advanced,  and  looking  at  Harry  with  a  con- 
temptuous fneer,  laid,  This  is  the  way  we 
always  treat  liich  little  blackguards  as  you; 
and  if  you  have  not  had  enough  to  fatisfy 
you,  we'll  willingly  give  you  fome  more. 
As  to  all  your  nick- names  and  nonfenfe, 
anfwered  Harry,  I  don't  think  it  worth  my 
while  to  refent  them ;  but  though  1  have 
fuffered  mailer  Merton  to  ftnke  me,  there's 
N  4  not 
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not  another  in  the  company  (hall  do  it;  or 
if  lie  choofes  to  try,  he  fhall  foon  find  whe- 
ther or  not  I  am  a  coward.  Matter  Mafli 
made  no  anfvver  to  this  but  by  a  flap  of  the 
face,  which  Harry  returned  by  a  punch  of 
his  fill,  which  had  almoft  overfet  his  an- 
tagonift,  in  fpite  of  his  fuperiority  of  fize 
and  ftrength.  This  unexpected  check  from 
a  boy  fo  much  lefs  than  himfelf  might  pro- 
bably have  cooled  the  courage  of  Mafh,  had 
lie  not  been  alhamed  of  yielding  to  one 
whom  he  had  treated  with  fo  much  unmerit- 
ed contempt.  Summoning,  therefore,  all 
his  refolution,  he  flew  at  Harry  like  a  fury  ; 
and,  as  he  had  often  been  engaged  in  quar- 
rels like  this,  he  ftruck  him  with  fo  much 
force,  that  with  the  firft  blow  he  aimed, 
he  felled  him  to  the  ground.  Harry, 
foiled  in  this  manner,  but  not  difmayed, 
rofe  in  an  inftantand  attacked  his  adverfary 
with  redoubled  vigour,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  thought  himfelf  fure  of  the  vidory. 
A  fecond  time  did  Mam,  afier  a  fhort  but 
fevere  conteft,  clofe  with  his  undaunted 
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enemy,  and  by  dint  of  fuperior  ftrength, 
roughly  hurl  him  to  the  ground.  The 
little  troop  of  fpeclators,  who  had  miftaken 
Harry's  patient  fortitude  for  cowardice,  be- 
gan now  to  entertain  the  fincereft  refpect 
for  his  courage,  and  gathered  round  the 
combatants  in  fitence.  A  fecond  time  did 
Harry  rife  and  attack  his  ftronger  adverfary, 
with  the  cool- intrepidity  of  a  veteran  com- 
batant. The.  battle  now  began  to  grow 
more  dreadful  'and  more  violent.  Madi 
had  fuperior  ftrength  and  dexterity,  and 
greater  habitude  of  righting  ;  his  blows  were 
aimed  with  equal  fkill  and  force  ;  and  each 
appeared  fufficient  to  crufh  an  enemyTo 
much  inferior  in  lize,  in  ftrength,  in  years  :  - 
but  Harry  poffelfed  a  body  hardened  to 
fupport  pain  and  hardlhip  ;  a  greater  degree 
of  activity,  a  cool,  unyielding  courage, 
which  nothing  could  difturb  or  daunt. 
Four  times  had  he  been  now  thrown  down 
by  the  irrefiltible  ftrength  of  his  foe;  four 
times  had  he  rifen  (tionger  from  his  fall, 
covered  with  dirt  and  blood,  and  panting 
v  5  with 
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with  fatigue,  but  ftill  unconquered.  At 
length,  from  the  duration  of  the  combat 
and  his  own  violent  exertions,  the  ftrength 
of  Mam  began  to  fail :  enraged  and  difap- 
pointed  at  the  obftinate  refiftance  he  had 
met  with,  he  began  to  lofe  all  command  of 
his  temper  and  ftrike  at  random  ;  his  breath 
grew  (hort,  his  efforts  were  more  laborious, 
and  his  knees  feemed  fcarcely  able  to'fuftain 
his  weight.  But  actuated  by  rage  and  (hame, 
he  ruihed  with  all  his  might  upon  Harry,  as 
if  determined  to  crufh  him  with  one  laft 
effort.  Harry  prudently  ftepped  back,  and 
contented  himfelf  with  parrying  the  blows 
that  were  aimed  at  him  ;  till  feeing  that  his 
antagonist  was  almoft  exhaufted  by  his  own 
impetuofity,  he  darted  at  him  with  all  his 
force,  and,  by  one  fuccefsful  blow,  levelled 
him  with  the  ground. 

An  involuntary  (hout  of  triumph  now 
burn:  from  the  little  affembly  of  fpeclators ; 
for  fuch  is  the  temper  of  human  beings,  that 
they  are  more  inclined  to  confider  Supe- 
riority of  force  than  juftice ;  and  the  very 

fame 
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fame  boys  who  juft  before  were  loading 
Harry  with  taunts  and  outrages,  were  now 
ready  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  victory  B 
He,  however,  when  he  found  his  antagonift 
no  longer  capable  of  refiftance,  kindly  affift- 
ed  him  to  rife,  and  told  him  he  was  very 
forry  for  what  had  happened  j  but  he,  op- 
preffed  at  once  with  the  pain  of  his  bruifes 
and  the  difgrace  of  his  defeat,  obferved  an 
obftinate  fiience. 

Juft  in  this  moment,  their  attention  was 
engaged  by  a  new  and  fudden  fpeftacle. 
A  bull  of  the  largeft  fize  and  greateft 
beauty  was  led  acrofs  the  plain,  adorned 
with  ribands  of  various  colours.  The  ma- 
jeftic  animal  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  led 
along  an  unrefiftmg  prey,  till  he  arrived  at 
the  fpot  which  was  de;  ined  for  the  theatre 
of  his  perfections.  Here  he  was  fattened 
to  an  iron  ring,  which  had  been  ftrongly  let 
into  the  ground,  and  vvhofe  force  they  ima- 
gined would  be  fufricient  to  reftrain  him, evert 
in  the  midft  of  his  moil  violent  exertions 
An  innumerable  crowd  of  men,  of  women, 

of 
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of  children,  then  furrounded  the  place, 
waiting  with  eager  curiofity  for  the  inhu- 
man fport  which  they  expected.  The  little 
party,  which  had  accompanied  matter  Mer- 
ton,  were  now  no  longer  to  be  reftrained ; 
their  friends,  their  parents,  admonition, 
duty,  promiies,  were  all  forgotten  in  an  in- 
ftant,  and,  folely  intent  upon  gratifying  their 
curiofity,  they  mangled- with  the  furround- 
ing  multitude. 

Harry,  although  reluctantly,  followed 
them  at  a  diftance  ;  neither  the  ill-ufage  he 
had  received,  nor  the  pain  of  his  wounds, 
could  make  .him  unmindful  of  m after 
Merton,  or  carelefs  of  his  fafety*  He  knew 
too  well  the  dreadful  accidents  which. fre- 
quently attend  thefe  barbarous  {ports,  to 
be  able  to  quit  his  friend,  till  he  had  once 
more  feerv  him  in  a  place  of  fafety.  And 
now  the  noble  animal,  that  was  to  be  thus 
wantonly  tormented,  was  fattened  to  the 
ring  by  a  ttrongly-twifted  cord ;  which, 
though  it  confined  and  cramped  his  ex- 
ertions, did  not  entirely  reftrain  them.  Al- 
though 
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though  poffefled  of  almoft  irrefiftible 
ftrength,  he  feemed  unwilling  to  exert  it ; 
and  looked  round  upon  the  infinite  multi- 
tude of  his  enemies  with  a  gentlenefs  that 
ought  to  have  difarmed  their  animofhy. 
Prefently,  a  dog  of  the  largeft  fize  and  mod 
ferocious  courage  is  let  loofe ;  who,  as  foon 
as  he  beheld  the  bull,  uttered  a  favage 
yell,  and  rufhed  upon  him  with  all  the  rage 
of  inveterate  animofity.  The  bull  fuffered 
him  to  approach  with  the  coolnefs  of 
deliberate  courage  ;  but  juft  as  the  dog  was 
fpringing  up  to  feize  him,  he  rufhed  for- 
ward to  meet  his  foe,  and  putting  his  head 
to  the  ground,  canted  him  into  the  air 
feveral  yards  ;  and  had  not  the  fpedlators 
run  and  caught  him  upon  their  backs  and 
hands,  he  would  have  been  cruftied  to  pieces 
in  the  fall.  The  fame  fate  attended  another, 
and  another  dog,  which  were  let  loofe  fnc- 
ceflively  ;  the  one  was  killed  upon  the  fpot, 
while  the  other,  v.  ho  had  a  leg  broken  in 
the  fall,  crawled  howling  and  limping  away. 
The  bull,  in  the  mean  while,  behaved  with 

all 
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all  the  calmnefs  a-nd:  intrepidity  of  an  ex- 
perienced warrior;  without  violence,  with- 
out pa-lion,  he  waited  every  attack  of  his 
enemies,  and  then  feverely  punifhed  them 
for  their  rafhnefs.  While  this  was  tranfa<ft- 
ing,  to  the  diverfion  not  only  of  the  rude 
and  illiterate  populace,  but  to  that  of  the 
Jittle  gentry  with  mafter  Merton,  a  poor 
half-naked  black  came  up,  and  humbly 
implored  their  charity.  He  had  ferved,  he 
told  them,  on  board  an  Englifh  veffel,  and 
even  mowed  them  the  fears  of  feveral 
wounds  he  had  received ;  but  now  he  was 
difcharged,  and  without  friends,  without 
affi  :ance,  he  could  fcarcely  find  food  to 
fupport  his  wretched  life,  or  clothes  to  cover 
him  from  the  wintry  wind.  Some  of  the 
young  gentry,  who  from  a  bad  education 
had  been  little  taught  to  feel  or  pity  the 
diftrefs  of  others,  Were  bafe  enough  to  at- 
tempt to  jeft  upon  his  duiky  colour  and 
foreign  accent;  but  mafter  Merton,  who, 
though  lately  much  corrupted  and  changed 
from  what  he  had  been  with  Mr.  Barlow, 

preferved 
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preferved  a  grea^  degree  of  generofity,  put 
his  hand  into  his  f)  »cket  in  order  to  relieve 
him,  but  unfortunately  found  nothing  to 
give;  the  foolifh  profufion  which  he  had 
lately  learned  from  the  young  gentlemen 
at  his  father's  houfe,  had  made  him  vvafte  in 
cards,  in  play-things,  in  trifles,  all  his  flock 
of  money;  and  now  he  found  himfelf  unable 
to  relieve  that  -diflre.s  which  he  pitied. 
Thus  repulfed  on  every  fide,  and  unaffifred, 
the  unfortunate  black -approached  the  place 
where  Harry  ftood,  .holding  out  the  tattered 
remains  of  his  hat,  and  imploring  charity. 
Harry  had  not  much  to  give,  but  he  took 
fixpence  out  of  his  pocket,  which  was  all 
his  riches,  and  gave  it  with  the  kindefl  look 
of  companion,  laying,  Here,  poor  man,  this 
is  all  I  have;  if  I  had  more,. it  (liquid  be 
at  your  fervice.  He'liad  no  time  to  add 
more  ;  for  at  that  inftant,  three  fierce  dogs 
rufhed  upon  the  bull  at  once,  and  by  their 
joint  attacks  rendered  him  almoft  mad. 
The  cairn  deliberate  courage,  which  he  had 
hitherto  fhowu,  was  now  changed  into  rage 

and 
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and  defperation  ;  he  roared  with  pain  and 
fury ;  flafhes  of  fire  k-emed  to  come  from 
his  angry  eyes,  and  his  mouth  \viis  covered 
with  foam  and  blood.  He  hurried  round 
the  ftake  with  inceflant  toil  and  rage,  firft 
aiming  at  one,  then  at  another,  of  the  per- 
fecuting  dogs,  that  haiaffed  him  on  every 
fide,  growling  and  baying  incefTantly,  and 
biting  him  in  every  part.  At  length,  with  a 
furious  effort  that  he  made,  he  trampled 
one  of  his  foes  beneath  his  feet,  and  gored 
a  fecond  to  that  degree,  that  his  bowels 
came  through  the  wound  ;  and  at  the  fame 
moment,  the  cord  which  had  hitherto  con- 
fined him,  fnapped  afunder,  and  let  him 
loofe  upon  the  affrighted  multitude.  It  is 
impoffible  to  conceive  the  terror  and  dif- 
may  which  inftantly  feized  the  crowd  of 
fpeclators.  Thofe,  who  before  had  been 
hallooing  with  joy,  and  encouraging  the 
fury  of  the  dogs  with  fhouts  and  acclama- 
tions, were  now  fcattered  over  the  plain, 
and  fled  from,  the  fury  of  the  animal,  whom 
they  had  been  fo  bafely,  tormenting.  The 

enraged 
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enraged  bull,  meanwhile,  ru'lied  like  light- 
ning over  the  plain,  trampling  fome,  goring 
others,  and  taking  ample  vengeance  for 
the  injuries  he  had  received.  Prefently,  he 
rufhed,  with  headlong  fury,  towards  the  fpot 
where  mailer  Merton  and  his  affbciates 
flood;  all  fled  with  wild  affright,  but  with 
a  fpeed  that  was  not  equal  to  that  of  the 
purfuer.  Shrieks,  and  outcries,  and  lament- 
ations were  heard  on  every  iide ;  and  thofe, 
who  a  few  minutes  before  had  d-efpifed  the 
good  advice  of  Harry,  would  now  have 
given  the  world  to  be  fafe  in  the  houfes  of 
their  parents.  Harry  alone  feemed  to  pre- 
ferve  his  prefence  of  mind  ;  he  neither  cried 
out  nor  ran ;  but  when  the  dreadful  animal 
approached,  leaped  nimbly  afide,  and  the 
-bull  paffed  on,  without  embarrafling  himferf 
about  his  efcape.  Not  fo  fortunate  was 
matter  Merton  ;  he  happened  to  be  the  laft 
of  the  little  troop  of  flyers,  and  full  in  the 
way  which  the  bull  had  taken.  And  now 
his  defhudion  appeared  certain ;  for  as  he 
ran,  whether  through  fear  or  the  inequality 

of 
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of  the  ground,  his  foot  Hipped,  and  down 
he  tumbled,  in  the  very  path  of  the  enraged 
punning  animal.  All,  who  faw,  imagined 
his  fate  inevitable ;  and  it  would  certainly 
have  proved  fo,  had  not  Harry,  with  a 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  above  his 
years,  uiddenly  feized  a  prong,  which  one 
of  the  fugitives  had  dropped,and  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  bull  was  (looping  to 
gore  his  defencelefs  friend,  advanced  'and 
wounded  him  in  the  flank.  The  bull,  in  an 
inftant,  turned  (hort,  and  with  redoubled 
rage  made  at  his  new  afTailant;  and  it  is 
probable  that,  notwithstanding  his  intre- 
pidity, Harry  would  have  paid  the  price  of 
his  afTiftance  to.  his  friend  with  his  own  life, 
had  not.  an  unexpected  fuccour  arrived, 
But,  in  that  inftant,  the  grateful  black 
ruihed  on  like  lightning  to  aflift  him,  and 
afTailing  the  bull  with  a  weighty  flick  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  compelled  him  to  turn 
his  rage  upon  a  new  object.  The  bull  in- 
deed Attacked, him  with  all  the  impetuofity 
of  revenge,  but- the  black  jumped  nimbly 

a  fide 
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afide  and  eluded  his  fury.  Not  contented 
with  this,  he  wheeled  round  his  fierce  an- 
tagonift,  and  feizing  him  by  the  tail,  began 
to  batter  his  fides  with  an  unexpected  ftorrn 
of  blows.  la  vain  did  the  enraged  animal 
bellow  and  writhe  himieif  about  in  all  the 
convulsions  of  madnefs;  his  intrepid  foe, 
without  ever  quitting  his  hold,  fuffered  him- 
ftlf  to  be  dragged  about  the  field,  dill  con- 
tinuing his  difcipline,  till  the  creature  was 
ahnoft  fpent  with  the  fatigue  of  his  own 
violent  agitations.  And  now  fome  of  the 
boldeil  of  the  fpe&ators,  taking  courage, 
approached  to  his  abidance,  and  throwing  a 
weli-twifted  rope  over  his  head,  they  at 
length,  by  the  dint  of  fuperior  numbers, 
completely  mattered  the  furious  animal, 
and  bound  him  to  a  tree.  In  the  mean 
while,  feveral  of  Mr.  Merton's  fervants  who 
had  been  fent  out  after  the  young  gentle- 
men, approached  and  took  up  their  young 
rr  after,  who,  though  without  a  wound,  was 
almoft  dead  .with  fear  and  agitation.  But 
Harry,  after  feeing  that  his  friend  was  per- 
fectly 
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fe&ly  fafe,  and  in  the  hands  of  his  own 
family,  invited  the  black  to  accompany 
him,  and  inftead  of  returning  to  Mr.  Mer- 
ton's,  took  the  way  which  led  to  his  father's 
houfe. 


THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 


